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Depende 


‘* EVEN AS WE HAVE BEEN APPROVED OF GOD TO BE INTRUSTED WITH THE GOSPEL, SO WE SPEAK; NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD WHICH PROVETH OUR HEARTS.” 








Verses. 


BY EMILY DICKINSON, 


HOPE. 


Hopz is a subtle glutton; 
He feeds upon the fair,— 

And yet, inspected closely, 
What abstinence is there. 


His is the halcyon table 
-That never seats but one; 
And whatsoever is consumed, 

The same amounts remain. 





DISENCHANTMENT. 


It dropped so low in my regard 
I heard it hit the ground, 

And go to pieces on the stones 
At bottom of my mind. 


Yet blamed the fate that fractured less 
Than I reviled myself 

For entertaining plated wares 
Upon my silver shelf. 





THE PAST. 


The Past is such a curious creature, 
To look her in the face 

A transport may reward us, 
Or a disgrace. 


Unarmed, if any meet her, 
I charge him, Fly! 

Her rusty ammunition 
Might yet reply! 





CONSECRATION. 


Proud of my broken heart, since thou dids’t break it; 
Proud of the pain I did not feel till thee; 

Proud of my night, since thou with moons dost slake it; 
Not to partake thy passion my humility. 





A Paradise Song. 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE, 


THE day was hot, the way was long, the feet were tired, 
so tired, 

The goal is won toward which we strove, the goal so 
long desired, 

The eyes which sought the distant hope through waver- 
ing mists of care, 

See it at last, oh close, so close in Paradise the Fair. 


The black, black night through which we groped is 
turned to radiant day, 

The doubt to certainty more glad than song or speech 
can say; : 

The baffling winds which buffeted beyond our strength 
to bear, 

Blew us along the blessed way to Paradise the Fair. 


We doubted and we fainted, and we seemed to miss the 
road 

As, stumbling on and painfully, we toiled beneath our 
load; 

And the uphill left us breathless, and the tempest 

stripped us bare;— 

What matter, since they bore us up to Paradise the 

Fair? 


We who were lonely once and found the silence very 
sore, is 

Companioned round by our beloved are lonely never 
more; 

The puzzles all are now explained, and the griefs which 
grieved us there 


Are proved to be the Lord’s sure path to Paradise the 
Fair. 


Newport, R. I. 





Funds for Political Purposes. 


BY THE HON. THOMAS L. JAMES, 
Ex-PosTMASTER-GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES. 


THE approach of a Presidential canvass always pro- 
vokes more or less discussion on the subject of the 
use of money in elections. I am requested by THE 
INDEPENDENT to give my views on this subject. 

Of course; money must be had to carry on any en- 
terprise, good or bad; because all human undertakings 
require a certain amount of work, and that work has 
to be paid for in money. The first question of moral 
importance is, How is the money for a Presidential 
campaign raised? In political campaigns, so far as 
my knowledge goes, money is raised by contributions. 
The prominent, especially the wealthy men of the 
party, are approached by managers of the organiza- 
tion, or their agents, who attend to the details of 
party management, and requested to donate as large 
a sum as they can afford toward the expenses of the 
campaign. A considerable sum is raised before the 
meeting of the nominating convention. I have been 
informed that some men pay or contribute a certain 
sum for the privilege of being delegates to the na- 
tional convention. This is the first time that I have 
heard of such a thing being done; and tho there may 
be such cases, I think they must be very rare, because 
the honor of attending such a national gathering is 
all-sufficient for hundreds of prominent and competent 
men who are able to represent the interests of the 
party on such an occasion. Then, again, if a man is 
more or less actively interested in politics, the fact 
that he has been a member of a national convention 
is of value to him in the eyes of the party; it is a sort 
of political asset and, when combined with ability, 
character and influence, helps him later on to obtain 
some position of honor or emolument. within the gift 
of higher officials. Delegates to a national conven- 
tion pay all their own expenses; the occasion is not 
one where a free excursion and ‘‘a good time’’ can 
be had at the expense of the party. 

Where does the money that is raised for political 
purposes go to? It goes to build and furnish the big 
convention hall, to pay for music, flags, transparen- 
cies, and, when the campaign opens, speakers, sing- 
ers and their traveling expenses, the printing of polit- 
ical documents, posters, handbills, advertising, and a 
hundred incidental expenses, which, in the aggregate, 
amount toa considerable sum. These are all legiti- 
mate expenses. It may be asked, Who pays for the 
time. and the expenses of the carloads of shouters 
who leave the large cities in the interests of their fa- 
vorite candidate, and whose business it is to ‘‘ work 
up’’ enthusiasm for him in the convention city? A 
large proportion of them, like the delegates, pay their 
own expenses; and, just as the delegates esteem it an 
honor and, in a certain sense, a political advantage 
to be able to attend such a gathering, so the more 
prominent ‘‘shouters’’ are more thoroughly identi- 
fied with the party by their attendance: and, in case 
of its success, have a better chance of securing recog- 
nition from an official from whom they may desire to 
obtain a political appointment. The expenses of many 
are paid by political clubs. or organizations in the 
cities, who raise money for party purposes on their 
own account, and who naturally desire to do all that 
they can to win success for the national ticket. 

Altho I believe the contributions are generally used 
for proper purposes, there is no doubt that a certain 
class of politicians believe in using money for the pur- 
chase of delegates and voters, There is a story told 
by a prominent politician of New York, which pecul- 
iarly illustrates the business-like methods of such 

proceedings.“ Some few years ago, the members of 
the colored delegation from one of the Southern 
States to a national convention were considered rather 
‘‘uncertain’’ in regard to their allegiance to the 
favorite candidate. They intimated that they were 
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open to the power of persuasion, if it came to them in 
a financial form. Mr. B., who had charge of the funds, 
saw their leader, and agreed to defray the expenses 
of the delegates, they having been elected for a certain 
candidate whom they were to vote for in the conven- 
tion. He paid $3,000. The convention was held, and 
the colored members voted for another candidate. 
Immediately after the convention they had the effront- 
ery to demand $1,000 more, claiming that their ex- 
penses amounted to $4,000, and saying that if he did 
not pay them promptly they would sue him for it. 

As a matter of policy alone, aside from the viola- 
tion of good morals, the improper use of money in 
political campaigns is really a source of weakness in- 
stead of strength. Its use does a party more harm 
than good. The people who are in politics simply for 
pay and for what they can ‘‘get out of it’’ are really 
of no benefit to an organization. Among our public 
speakers, the most distinguished ones, and those who 
render the greatest service to the party—men, for in- 
stance, like Chauncey M. Depew, Warner Miller, 
Charles Emory Smith, Joseph H. Choate, and many 
others who might be named in both of the great par- 
ties—such men do not receive pay for their speeches. 

Any man who will take pay for his vote, either in 
a nominating convention or at the polls, should be 
disfranchised and sent to prison for the offense. Such 
a crime strikes at the very foundation of our Govern- 
ment. Ourcountry would soon cease to be represen- 
tative among the nations. of the earth, without a free 
and honest ballot and an equally honest expression of 
the public voice in the choice of Presidential nominees 
at the great national conventions. But, because elec- 
tion campaigns cost so much money at the present 
time, we must not become pessimistic and say that it 
is altogether the result of corruption. The campaign 
in this State, in 1856, Ido not believe, cost more than 
$20,000, and that was fought very bitterly, from start 
to finish; but, in considering the large sums. spent 
now, we must remember the changed conditions of 
modern life. The population is much larger. 
more luxurious in our ideas. We spend more money 
in every direction. The methods of carrying on a 
political campaign, owing to the increase in population, 
must necessarily be more complex and diversified than 
they were forty years ago, when the style of living, as 
well as the manner of conducting all public affairs, 
was simpler than it is at the present time. In other 
words, large expenditure of campaign funds is not, 
necessarily, a sign of political corruption. 

NeW YorK City, 


We are 


Independence Day and Some Celebrations 
of It. 


BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


In Mr. Webster's eulogy on Adams and Jefferson, 
he makes John Adams the prophet of our celebration 
of Independence Day. In the well-remembered 
speech which he puts into the mouth of Adams, the 
speech which a million schoolboys have repeated, he 
makes Adams use these words: 

‘‘We shall make this a glorious, an immortal day. 
When we are in our graves our children will honor it. 
They will celebrate it with thanksgiving, with festivi- 
ties, with bonfires and illuminations. On its annual re- 
turn they will shed tears; copious, gushing tears, not of 
subjection and slavery, not of agony and distress, but 
of exultation, of gratitude and of joy. Sir, before God, I 
believe the hour is come!” 

And at the end of the Adams speech, as Mr. Web- 
ster reproduces it, after the words, ‘‘ Independence 
now and independence forever,’’ Mr. Webster says: 

‘* And so that day shall be honored, illustrious prophet 
and patriot! So that day shall be honored; and as often 
as it returns thy renown shall come along with it, and. 
the glory of thy life, like the day of thy death, shall not 
fail from the remembrance of men.” 

The reader will remember that, by one of those ex- 
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traordinary coincidences which stagger men who try 
to resolve history into myths, Jefferson and Adams 
both died on the fiftieth anniversary of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

In truth, there was a formal discussion in the Conti- 
nental Congress beginning on the first of July, on the 


question of the Declaration. John Dickinson wanted 
to place himself on record. The delegates just ar- 
rived from New Jersey wanted to hear the reasoning 


on both sides. There is no record left of that great 
day's debate. Of the friends of the resolution for in- 
dependence, 


‘* Lee, who had moved it, had been called home; Mr. 
Jefferson was no speaker; George Wythe was sensible 
but not eloquent; Witherspoon was clear, but a trifle 
heavy. The debating talent must be admitted to have 
preponderated on the opposite side. It claimed John 
Dickinson, James Wilson, Robert R. Livingston, of 
New York, and Edward Rutledge, of South Carolina.” 
These are Charles Francis Adams’s words. Dickin- 
son took part in the discussion, and spoke against im- 
mediate independence; and the duty of defending the 
proposal fell naturally upon John Adams. Of this 
speech, as really made, not one word has been trans- 
mitted to posterity; but the accounts of it agree in 
representing it as having been in the highest class of 
oratory. 

Adams himself wrote to his wife on the third of 
July, after the final vote had been taken on Lee’s res- 
olution. It is from this remarkable letter that Mr. 
Webster has caught a few passages which he has in- 
terwoven into his sketch of the speech of Adams. In 
this letter Adams says: 

‘* But the die is cast. The second day of July will be 
the most memorable epocha in the history of America. 
I am apt to believe that it will be celebrated by suc- 
ceeding generations as the great anniversary festival. 
It ought to be commemorated as the day of deliverance, 
by solemn acts of devotion to God Almighty. It ought 
to be solemnized with pomp and parade, with games, 
sports, guns, bells, bonfires and illuminations, from one 
end of this continent to the other, from this time for- 
ward for evermore.”’ 

As is well known, the celebration of the Fourth. of 
July instead of the second, comes from the fact that 
“on thatwday_the Declaration Was signed by all the 
members present. 

So suon as this was done, a broadside was issued 
which was sent tothe different States. The news- 
papers copied it immediately, and it was read in pub- 
lic assemblies, sometimes from the original broad- 
side and sometimes from the newspaper. The Dec- 
laration arrived in Boston with such speed that it 
could be proclaimed on the eighteenth of July, a 
fortnight after it was signed. An English officer, a 
prisoner in the town at that time, describes the cele- 
bration: 

‘* As we passed through the town, we found it 
thronged. All were in their holiday suits, every eye 
beamed with delight, and every tongue was in rapid 
motion. The streets adjoining the council chamber were 
lined with detachments of infantry, tolerably equipped, 
while in frant of the jail [Court Street] artillery was 
drawn up, the gunners with lighted matches. The 
crowd opened a lane for us, and the troops gave us, as 
we mounted the steps, the salute due to officers of our 
rank.” 

For this unfortunate gentleman had been invited, with 
other English officers in Boston on parole, to be pres- 
ent at the town house to witness the ceremonies. 


‘* Exactly as the clock struck one, Col. Thomas Crafts, 
who occupied the chair, rose and read aloud the Decla- 
ration. This being finished, the gentlemen stood up and 
each repeating the words as they were spoken by an 
officer, swore to uphold the rights of his country. Mean- 
while, the town clerk read from a balcony the Declara- 
tion to the crowd, at the close of which a shout, begun 
in the hall, passed to the streets, which rang with loud 
huzzas, the slow and measured boom ofcannon, and the 
rattle of musketry. There was a banquet in the council 
chamber, where all the richer citizens appeared. Large 
quantities of liquor were distributed among the crowd, 
and, when night closed in, darkness was dispelled by a 
general illumination.” 


The lion and the unicorn were at that time taken 
down from the east wing of the old State House, only 
to be restored a few years since. They were then re- 
stored, with the proviso, moved by an Irish member 
of the Boston city council, that the American eagle 
should be placed at the other end of the same build- 
ing. Thelion, the unicorn and the eagle are, there- 
fore, the trinity of animals on the old State House to- 
day. 

Of course the Declaration was carried to England as 
fast as the slow packets of those days could carry it. 
On the way, these packets passed the Enzlish p2ace em- 
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bassy, headed by Lord Howe, the Admiral, the brother 
of Gen. William Howe, the General of the English 
Army, which was to arrive at Staten Island on the 
twenty-eighth of June. To make the position clear, 
we should remember that General Howe, who was not 
yet Sir William, commanded the largest army which 
was ever gathered in the United States until the Civil 
War. It is as well, also, to remember that the Howes 
owed their station in army and navy to the fact that 
they were cousins of the King by an illegitimate child 
of George II. William Howe was a brave man; he 
had led an advance column when Quebec was taken, 
and at Bunker Hill he exposed himself in the hottest 
fire. But he was ‘‘the most indolent of men.”’ 

It is a matter of history that when the Declaration 
was read in England, the gravity.and dignity with 
which it presents the American view challenged re- 
spect even among enemies. To print it in England, it 
was necessary to omit the King’s title, and the cen- 
tral passage stands in those early English editions: 





‘*The history of the present of is 
a history,’’ etc., etc. ‘‘ He has done this and that’’; 


that is, the Blank of Blank has. 

The court poets were down on it. Here are some 
verses from the laureate of the time, William White- 
head: 

“*On the white rocks which guard her coast, 
Observant of the parting day, 
Whose orb was half in ocean lost, 
Reclin’d Britannia lay. 
Wide o’er the watery waste 
A pensive look she cast, 
And scarce could check the rising sigh, 
And scarce could stop the tear which trembled in her eye. 


‘*« Sheathe, sheathe the sword which thirsts for blood,’ (she 
cried) ‘ deceived, mistaken men! 
Nor let your parent, o’er the flood, 
Send forth her voice in vain! 
Alas! no tyrant she, 
She courts you to be /ree; 
Submissive hear her soft command 
Nor force unwilling vengeance from a parent's hand.’ ”’ 
Dean Tucker, of Gloucester, was our only friend, 
and sustained the Declaration in a pamphlet. In re- 
ply to him, Soame Jenyns wrote a little poem, which 
was thought funny, which describes the sufferings of 
two runaway horses: 


“Hungry at last, and blind, and lame, 
Bleeding at nose and eyes; 
By suff’rings grown extremely tame, 
And by experience wise, 


‘With bellies full of liberty, 
But void of oats and hay, 
They both sneak back, their folly see, 
And run no more away. 


‘‘ Let all who view th’ instructive scene 
And patronize the plan, 
Give thanks to Glo’ster’s honest Dean, 
For, T ucker, thou’rt the man!” 

Soame Jenyns was ‘‘ an eminent English writer’’ in 
his time, who published a collection of poems, and 
died in 1787. 

It became an early custom in the army to notice the 
passage of the day of Independence by some appropii- 
ate military ceremony. And in those days the words 
‘« Independence Day’’ were more frequently used than 
they are now. 


‘* Squeak the fife and beat the drum, 
Independence Day has come!”’ 


This is the beginning of Royall Tyler’s little poem, 
called «‘ A Country Ode for the Fourth of July.”’ 

In the early twenties of this century, ‘‘ Independ- 
ence Day biscuit’’ were made on the formula of the 
‘«Prince Regent biscuit’’ of London. 

The ship-of-the-line, ‘‘ Independence,’’ was launched 
in the year 1814. It isa pity that the name has been 
permitted to die out from the navy. 

The town of Boston had been used, since 1770, to 
celebrate the anniversary of the Boston Massacre, the 
fifth of March. The annual oration delivered on this 
anniversary was maintained in Boston until 1783. 
The collection of these orations has been published, 
and they make a very curious record of the public 
feeling of the time. One of them was delivered by 
Warren, only six weeks before the Battle of Lexington, 
and but little more than three months before his own 
death on Bunker Hill. Even at so late a moment, 
Warren closes his address by speaking of Liberty 
‘*supported by a Brunswick, sitting upon the Ameri- 
can throne.’’ What is best remembered of Warren’s 
address is his act when an English officer, sitting on 
the stairway to the Old South pulpit to hear, took out 
a handful of bullets and held them forward so that 
they might be seen. Warren dropped his white hand- 
kerchief over the hand, John Hancock delivered one 
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of these orations, and others were delivered by the 
younger Lovell. 

Lovell is the man of whom some one said to Ben- 
jamin Lincoln that he had a great deal of common 
sense. ‘‘I suppose so,’’ said Lincoln; ‘‘ for he never 
uses any.”’ 

In 1783, the year of the treaty of peace, the au- 
thorities in Boston abandoned their celebration of the 
Massacre, and substituted a formal celebration of the 
Fourth of July. This was one hundred and thirteen 
years ago, and that number of orations has been de- 
livered in presence of some or more of the authori- 
ties of the city as successive years have come to the 
anniversary. The custom isto invite the principal 
officials of the city to a dinner in Faneuil Hall after 
the oration. 

This series of Fourth of July orations now numbers, 
therefore, one hundred and twelve, and the one hun- 
dred and thirteenth is to be delivered by Congress- 
man Fitzgerald this year. There have been occasions 
when distinguished public men have delivered these 
orations; but as I look over the list of them I find 
that usually it has been considered a compliment to 
some rising young lawyer or man of letters to ask him 
to deliver the address. 

To tell the truth, the speakers have been fettered a 
little by a natural dictate from discussing the public 
questions of most interest to them at the moment. 
The address has been almost never the occasion for 
bringing forward what might be called partisan dis- 
cussion. In modern times, and I think almost from 
the beginning, it has been the custom to appoint some 
bright schoolboy to read the ‘‘ Declaration.” 

The five orations which have connected themselves 
most distinctly with the history of the century are, I 
should say, those of Harrison Gray Otis and of Robert 
Paine, that of Sprague in 1825, and within our own 
memory that of Wendell Holmes, and more lately of 
the present Mayor of Boston, Josiah Quincy, the fifth 
in the line of public-spirited men who were born of the 
same name. 

Harrison Gray Otis, born in Boston, was, I believe, 
always a favorite of the town. He graduated at Cam- 
bridge in the year 1783, and in 1788 he was asked to 
deliver the oration, being still a young man, the young- 
est orator the town had then honored thus. I am in- 
terested in this oration because with Mr. Otis as an 
old man I had the sort of acquaintance which one of 
the younger members of Brattle Street Church might 
have with one of its older members. Mr. Otis him- 
self wrote for me an account of his last attendance at 
Master Lovell’s school in Boston. 

It was on the morning of the Battle of Lexington. 
The little boy, only nine years old, came down the 
narrow street where the Tremont House lately stood. 

He found the street blocked by a line of British 
soldiers and marines. This was the re-enforcement 
which moved, a few minutes after, under Lord Percy, 
to the support of the column which was at that mo- 
ment at Concord. The little boy was told by a 
sergeant that he must not cross the line, and he 
therefore passed northward by the troops as far as 
what we call Scollay Square, ran across to Court 
Street, and so came up the hill to the schoolhouse, 
which stood where Parker's Hotel is now. 

The soldiers made him late at school, and he arrived 
only just in time to hear old Master Lovell, himself a 
Tory, say, ‘‘ Boys, war’s begun and school’s done. 
Dimittite libros.’’ They did put away their books, and 
Mr. Otis said he did not resume any. study of his until 
the siege of Boston was over, in March of the next 
year. 

Of all the early celebrations the general habit was 
the same. A large military escort, generally the 
whole of what was called ‘‘the Boston regiment”’ 
paraded. The Boston regiment was made up of uni- 
formed companies, and maintained a very respectable 
show of military discipline. In 1825, when Lafayette 
visited Boston, his secretary and companion, Levas- 
seur, expresses a fear that separate uniformed com- 
panies might create a certain aristocratic feeling in 
what these Frenchmen still thought an_abode of 
equality well-nigh perfect. 

On the forty-ninth anniversary the orator was 
Charles Sprague, who had already won local celebrity 
by his poems. I think that there are readers of these 
lines who will remember ‘‘ speaking’’ at school the 
passage from his oration where Mr. Sprague refers to 
the Indians, with something of the Fenimore Cooper 
effort, to make of them more than they were. He 


was one of the second generation, having been born 
in 1791; but, with the instincts of a poet, he could 
carry you back to Revolutionary times. 

I was myself born in 1822, and before I was of an 
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age to talk much with old men, most of the Revolu- 
tionary veterans were gone. The narrative of Mr. 
Otis, which I have cited above, is one of the most 
interesting of what I may call my personal reminis- 
cences of men of that time. Another was a descrip- 
tion, by one of the parties, of the visit which the Bos- 
ton Latin School boys made on the English general 
whose servant had spoiled their coast. Charles 
Sprague was the son of one of the legitimate Tea- 
Party men. He gave me, a little before his death, 
the following account of his father’s share in it, which 
I copy from my note of the time: 

‘‘He said his father was very fond of telling the 
story of the Tea Party, while his mother would sit by 
and say, ‘Now, Mr. Sprague, I wouldn’t talk about 
that.’”’ 

The father was, at the time of the Tea Party, the 
apprentice of one Etheridge, a stone mason. He said 
that he had gone, that evening or afternoon, to ‘‘see 
the girls.’ A little boy, Abraham Hewes, afterward 
well known here, got into some trouble in thé street, 
and Sprague went to help him. Being thus called out- 
doors, he heard the noise of the party at Griffin's 
Wharf, or approaching it, and went down to see what 
the matter was. Finding what was going on, he 
went on board one ofthe ships, and began ‘ staving 
in’’ tea-chests with his feet. Almost immediately an 
‘‘Indian’’ appeared from the main hatch, and with- 
out speaking made sign that he needed some disguise. 
Sprague ran up to the wharf again to a little wooden 
office, where had been a low chimney, put his hands 
into the chimney, filled them with soot, and rubbed 
it over his face. Thus disguised, he went back and 
worked till the tea was all thrown over. He always 
supposed that the man who gave him the warning was 
his own master, Etheridge; but with the true reti- 
cence of our race and of the Injun, neither of them 
ever spoke to each other on the subject. (Etheridge 
had probably taken the Freemason’s oath of secresy 
onthe matter.) 

It was at this point in the story that Mrs. Sprague 
always said, ‘‘Now, Mr. Sprague, I wouldn't talk 
about that any more.”’ 

Of all the orators of the Fourth of July, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes stood in the place most difficult. We 
had in Boston the news of the first day at Gettys- 
burg. We really did not know how the great battle 
was going when the Fourth of July dawned. Holmes 
did not know, when he began to speak; indeed, he 
did not know when he was done. It is under such 
trying circumstances that he uses these words: 

‘* There were Holy Wars of old, in which it was glory 

enough to die, wars in which the one aim was to rescue 
the sepulcher of Christ from the hands of infidels. The 
sepulcher of Christ is not in Palestine! He rose from 
that burial-place more than eighteen hundred years 
ago. He is crucified wherever his brothers are slain 
without cause ; he lies buried wherever man, made in 
his Maker’s image, is entombed in ignorance lest he 
should learn the rights which his Divine Master gave 
him! This isour Holy War; and we must fight it against 
the great general who will bring to it all the powers 
with which he fought against the Almighty before he 
was cast down from Heaven. Against him or for him 
we are all called to declare ourselves. - There is no neu- 
trality for any single true-born American.” 
At this early period of the War, Dr. Holmes com- 
mitted himself, and so far the country, in the use of 
colored soldiers, a use which, as it seems strange to 
Say now, was seriously questioned at that time. 

‘*Many a mother will clasp the returning boy, many 
a wife will welcome back the war-worn husband, whose 
smile would never again have gladdened his home but 
that, cold in the shallow trench of the battle-field, lies 
the half-buried form of the unchained bondsman whose 
dusky bosom sheathes the bullet which would else have 
claimed that darling as his country’s sacrifice.” 


Occasionally a speaker has passed out of the well- 
worn path and has introduced some subject of general 
interest for serious consideration. The present Mayor 
of Boston, when named for this place, took the occa- 
sion for addressing the company before him ona sub- 
ject which they did not expect. It was the possibility 
as well as the desirability of universal peace which Mr. 
Quincy chose asthe subject of his address. It is 
a carefully thought-out treatise, with suggestions of 
the first value. It shows the foresight of the young 
Statesman that he should have brought forward such 
a topic on such an occasion. 

It is now five-and-twenty years ago that the govern- 
ment of Boston wisely determined that these formal 
exercises in the morning, with the procession of sol- 
diers and an exhibition of fireworks in the evening, 
gave little of the festivity which belongs to a great 
holiday. At that time was instituted the custom, 
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which maintains until this day, by which a large num- 
ber of public halls are thrown open for the amuse- 
ment of the school children, and jugglers and others, 
who have to show what is considered entertaining for 
young people, are provided. The city government 
also provides for regattas on the water and for bal- 
loons in the air, and an effort is made for a general 
festivity. The joke in Boston is to say that all the 
Boston people go out of town, and that all the 
country people come in. This in a considerable de- 
gree is true. Certainly the holiday, within a few 
years past, has shown’ more evidences of public joy 
than belonged to it half a century ago. 

Of all the Boston celebrations, however, that of 
1832, in Park Street Church—or was it 1833?—has 
made the deepest mark in the history of the century. 

I had myself expended my last cent of ‘‘ election 
money’’ on the Common in celebrating the day. I 
had bought Governor Endicott checkerberry medals, 
I had drunk root-beer, I had eaten of oysters, I had 
indulged in other festivities till I could indulge in no 
more. And alone—I know not why—lI was slowly 
returning to my home, when at Park Street Church I 
saw a procession of children entering. 

Why should children go to meeting on a week-day ? 
This was an interesting question well worth solution. 
They were Sunday-school children. I did not be- 
long, as it happened, in any cohort of the legion; but 
I followed in the train. They went in their serried 
files into the lower part of the church. I, asa free 
lance, went into the gallery—favorite home of boys 
and free lances in all ages of New England. 

And then and there I heard 

‘“My country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty,” 
the first time it was ever sung in public. Boston and 
Park Street Church and dear Dr. Smith have the 
honor of introducing the National Hymn to the 
world on the Fourth of July. 
Boston, Mass. 


The Use of Money in Political Cam- 
paigns. 


BY THE HON, SILAS W. BURT, 


Or THE New York State CiviL SERVICE COMMISSION. 





THE large use of money, both before and after elec- 
tion, inthe political campaigns of the present day, is a 
phase of modern public life that represents one of the 
great changes in our political methods since our tore- 
fathers established and practiced the principles laid 
down in the Constitution. The Constitution, as we 
know, was based on the pure Democratic idea of gov- 
ernment, in which all power and initiation should 
proceed from the people themselves. Gradually we 
have substituted for this, which we might call the 
spontaneous expression of the people, a mechanism 
by which, instead of the people’s instructing their 
delegates, the presumption is that the delegates are 
going to instruct the people. In other words, we have 
absolutely inverted the original idea that lay at the 
basis of our political fabric. 

Concurrently with this has been introduced into 
the political or partisan practices the mercenary idea 
which appears to taint every part of the political 
fabric to-day. This is demonstrated in many ways: 
by the purchase of places in the Senate of the United 
States; by the large contributions that are levied upon 
the men who want to be nominated or appointed to 
office; by the immense sum for campaign funds that is 
raised and disbursed without any audit. It has been 
sought to remedy some of these evils by legislation, in 
which there should be a publication of these contri- 
butions and a limitation of the uses to which they 
might be applied. This legislation, however, has 
been deplorably defective in the fact, so far, that it 
does not require an accounting from political commit- 
tees, but only from individual candidates. 

It is difficult to estimate the cost of a great Presi- 
dential campaign. There is no doubt but what it 
might be measured by millions of dollars, apart from 
the loss involved in the general destruction of busi- 
ness. It has been said that frequent elections have 
their value in keeping alive public interest in public 
affairs, and in educating the people upon the great 
questions that are to be solved. But when we recol- 
lect that a great part of the expenses of the campaign 
are spent in badges, torchlight processions, and other 
appeals to the imagination and sensation rather than to 
reason, it seems probable that a very large part of this 
expenditure is practically valueless, so far as the edu- 

cation of the people is concerned, and is really spent 
to pervert their intelligence. 


We have long had the ‘political boss,’’ who has 
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taken advantage of his power to levy contributions 
upon corporations and others interested in legislation 
and also in procuring the spoils of office for his ‘‘ heel- 
ers’; but a new figure is now projected upon the po- 
litical stage, and that is ‘‘the President maker.”’ 
Anybody who has followed the course of Mr. Hanna, 
from the time when he first appeared as the advocate 
of the nomination of Mr. McKinley, can easily under- 
stand the dangers that will arise from such a course 
and career, as well as the picture that it represents to 
other nations as to the tendencies of democracy; in 
other words, that it develops the autocrat, either as a 
‘“boss,’’ or a ‘‘ President maker.”’ 

It is difficult to devise a prompt remedy for these 
evils that have become gradually embedded in our 
political methods. The reform of the civil service is 
wresting from the bosses the offices so long used as 
bribes or rewards. This will weaken the machinery 
by which they control and sell legislation, tho this 
outrageous abuse can be effectively cured only by such 
an awakening of the public conscience as shall make 
such practices as odious as treason, of which indeed 
they are a phase. There remains the potent remedy 
of partisan independence at the ballot boxes, that has 
achieved much of good in recent years, and is a con- 
stantly increasing force that terrifies the ‘political 
workers.’’ Parties are an essential part of represent- 
ative governments, and can be effective only by or- 
ganization; but when organization degenerates into a 
brutal machinery that stifles intelligence and true pa- 
triotism, the republic is moribund. As the perfunc- 
tory and bigoted exercise of the suffrage has gradually 
extinguished much of the manhood of American citi- 
zenship, so the restoration of intelligence, conscience 
and individual independence in this prime duty will be 
the sole effective means of curing many existing evils 
and preventing others that might be equally danger- 
ous. 


New York Ciry. 


Washington and Independence Day. 


BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 


I FIND that people who know not Washington have 
an idea that the great National Anniversary is cele- 
brated with peculiar ‘‘ pomp and circumstance’’ at the 
National Capital. Not so, my friends. We have little 
patriotic or military enthusiasm after the exhaustive . 
and exhausting exercises and parades of Decoration 
Day, and little appetite for oratory after the adjourn- 
ment of Congress. I believe tHat such of our ordinary 
citizens as are not in office and looking forward to a 
well-earned holiday, scarcely give a thought to Free- 
dom’s fiery festa till a day or two before its advent, 
according to the calendar; but then, oh, how pro- 
foundly conscious we are of it! A premature pande- 
monium is let loose upon us, and deepens in horror 
and uproar till the third day is spent and the last fire- 
cracker exploded. The Birthday of the Republic is, 
in fact, given over to its boys—mostly small, to wreak 
their reckless energies upon—to ‘‘ murder sleep,’’ to 
poison the summer air, to exasperate to madness the 
nerves of the weary and the sick. Our part of New 
Jersey Avenue, Capitol Hill, ordinarily one of the 
quietest, as it is one of the loveliest points in the city, 
is especially rich in the small ‘fallen angels’’ who 
revel and riot in the pandemonium of the Fourth, and 
each one on that day seems to take unto himself from 
the side streets and alleys, seven other angels of his 
sort to help make night hideous and all our hours in- 
tolerable. I know that our Independence celebration 
is a venerable custom and commemorates a mighty 
event; but alas, more and more, in our large cities, it 
thrusts its patriotic and poetic razson d étre out of 
sight and shocks and stuns us with casualties, brutal- 
ities and senseless noise. I believe that all the Wash- 
ington people whocan escape to the country on that 
day,do so,and return not till the ‘‘hurly-burly’s done.”’ 


Yet how quietly and piously this flaming, explosive, 
detonating meteor of a profane and annually recurring 
festival was prophesied into being by John Adams, 
writing on the date of the Declaration of Independence, 
to his wife, Abigail, in some respects the greater 
Adams of the two. He wrote: 

‘IT am apt to believe that it will be celebrated by suc- 
ceeding generations as the great Anniversary Festival. 
It ought to be commemorated as the day of deliverance, 
by solemn acts of devotion to God Almighty. It ought 
to be solemnized with pomp and parade, with shows, 
games, sports, bonfires and illuminations, from one end 
of the continent to the other, from this time forward, 
for evermore.”’ 

How did that prophecy come to be generally known 
and so fulfilled? I forget, if ever knew. Not first 
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through the public press, I fancy. Great pecple in 
those days lived lives of dignity, serenity and security; 
for the interviewer was not. I venture to surmise 
that Mistress Adams, being justly proud of her hus- 
band’s eloquent letter, showed it in confidence to the 
wives of other signers and politicians, who took copies 
of that prophetic passage, and that those clever gen- 
tlemen, finding the idea a good one, and likely to be 
popular, helped the patriotic women to set the ball in 
motion which was to roll down the centuries. 

Even inthe early decades of the Republic, John 
Adams had reason to be proud of the popular observ- 
ance of the Fourth of July, and, being a man not de- 
void of vanity, to regard it as primarily his work. 
Doubtless he was content further to signalize the 
glorious day by dying on it, which he did, as we know, 
in 1826, the fiftieth year of the great Republic. 
Thomas Jefferson, as we also know, died on the same 
day at his home in Monticello. During his last illness 
he expressed a passionate desire—prayed, in his way 
—to live to see that anniversary. It seemed that his 
immortal part was held back, for him, after the mor- 
tal had given out—that the merciful Father humored 
his dying child. Happy was it for him that he died in 
his stately and quiet home, not amid the noise and up- 
roar and coarse jubilation which even then marred the 
celebration in many towns. About him all was peace 
No spiteful small cannon teased the 
his hills—over his roof no impertinent 
rockets mocked at the stars. But there may have come 
to the inward ear of the dying statesman, pleasant 
sounds of the;people’s grateful jubilation—the ringing 
of joy-bells, exultant martial music, the booming of 
cannon, glad shouts of children, while, on his his in- 
ward sight, flashed the banners of the federated States, 
clustered under the one glorious flag of the Union. 

Peace must also have reigned in and about the 
fine old New England mansion in which his colleague 
in the grand work ofthe Declaration was sinking into 
the last sleep—for Quincy was a quiet town, aristo- 
cratically dull and decorous. It is so to this day, or 
was so, I know, only about forty years ago. Unlike 
Jefferson, Adams seems not to have willed and waited. 
to die on the Fourth of July, for, when roused that 
morning, by the sound of distant cannon, perhaps as 
far away as Boston, he asked the meaning of the salvo, 
and when told, feebly exclaimed: ‘‘ Independence for- 
ever!’’ He is also reported to have murmured: 
‘* Jefferson still survives." How did he know? _ 

I cannot believe that there was the slightest exhi- 
bition of public rejoicing in Quincy on the day when 
its most illustrious citizen lay dying. I have faith to 
believe that even the small boys of neighboring fami- 
lies were sufficiently well-bred and governed to sup- 
press their hurrahs in their breasts and their fire- 
crackers in their pockets, until a more convenient 
season. 


and solemnity. 
echoes of 


That irresponsible, irrepressible being, the , 
street gamin, was a later product of civilization. 
Doubtless as the patriot lay awaiting his final sum- 
mons, amid the exceeding peace of such surroundings, 
he thought with some complacency of his work as one 
of the chief counselors of the author of. the grandest 
charter of human liberties ever known; but how would 
it have been had the conditions of a modern Foyrth 
of July celebration existed ‘then and there; had 
‘“‘Roman candles’’ and ‘‘Catherine Wheels’’ sput- 
tered and whirled on his lawn, and fiery ‘‘ serpents ”’ 
hissed among his trees; had the incessant yelling of 
small boys and firing of small cannon and popping of 
squibs, vexed his ears? I am inclined to think he 
would have regretted that his famous prophecy of fifty 
years before ever got beyond the bosom of his family, 
and that he might even have been indifferent to the 
survival of Jefferson. 


These two singularly appropriate and dramatic exits - 


naturally produced a profound impression in Wash- 
ington, among both officials and citizens—but hardly 
as keen a sensation as there would have been had 
everybody known what was going on just at the time. 
In those slow ante-steam and telegraph days not even 
bad news could travel fast. Nowadays, should sucha 
double demise take place, the marvelous discoveries of 
science would bring the deathbeds of great men (that 
is, if we had them) awfully near to us—would enable 
us, here at the Capital, to listen to their last words, 
almost hear their dying sighs. During the latest days 
eager conjectures as to which of the moribund states- 
men would live till the Fourth, would be rife, and 
after that auspicious dawn the race of the two illustri- 
ous souls toward the mysterious final goal-would be, I 
hope, watched with a breathless religious interest— 
but I don’t know. 

When, five years later, James Monroe clinched his 
hold on,the respect and patriotic sentiment of his 
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country by dying on its grand anniversary, the Fourth 
of July came to be regarded as ex-Presidents’ Day; 
and when, five years from then, James Madison passed 
away on June 28th, he did not add to his popularity. 
Some people said, that after coming so near, he really 
ought to have made an effort to keep on to Independ- 
ence Day. 

To return to the Fourth of July in Washington. I 
have not been able to ascertain when the national an- 
niversary was first celebrated here. I cannot find a 
citizen who will own up to having assisted at that 
initial function. Strange weakness! I was not living 
here at the time. 

I am inclined to think that there was not much cel- 
ebrating or jubilating on the first recurrence’ of the 
glorious day, after the capture of the city by the Brit- 
ish, and the burning of the Capitol and the White 
House. I think there ought to have been a sober 


procession of soldiers of the District and survivors of ' 


Bladensburg, bearing on their shoulders, in a golden 
palanquin, past her late residence, plucky Dolly Mad- 
ison, the only hero of that day of disaster and national 
humiliation, August 24th, 1814. 

The first Fourth of July I ever spent in Washington 
was that of 1850. It wasa day so intensely hot that 
I was not tempted out to witness the ceremonies and 
parades, some of which were of peculiar interest. 
There was a grand procession, chiefly military, passing 
down the avenue and through the principal streets, 
the chief object of observation being an open 
barouche, in which rode poor President Taylor, his 
head bare most of the time, as he bowed right and 
left, acknowledging the cheers of the people, who 
liked him well; and so he was toted for miles under 
the blazing sun, through an air breezeless and palpi- 
tating with heat, till the procession reached the site 
of the Washington Monument, whose corner-stone 
was to be laid. The old General went bravely through 
his part of the ceremonies, and heroically sat out the 
oration, delivered by Senator Foote, of Mississippi, 
who prophesied eloquently of the grand monument to 
be, and which ¢s, with small thanks to such Southern 
patriots as he. On the platform General Taylor re- 
marked that the heat was greater than any he had 
encountered in Florida or Mexico, and, against the 
advice of his physician, drank freely and frequently of 
ice-water, The tedious function over, he seemed in 
no haste to go home, but walked around the site, and 
then, emulating the pluck of Holmes’s ‘‘ Treadmill ”’ 
hero, who exclaimed, at the close of his hour of dis- 
cipline: 

‘It’s pretty sport; suppose we take 
A round or two for fun,” 
actually strolled about the grounds, to the dismay of 
the gentlemen of his Cabinet and household, all the 
while, with the superb imprudence of a weather-beaten 
old soldier, declining the protection of an umbrella. 

Arrived at home, he regaled himself with a gener- 
ous quantity of cherries, washed down with iced milk. 
Then some light refreshments and more cold drinks; 
for his thirst was insatiable. After two hours or so 
a hearty dinner, followed by more fruit and more ice- 
water; and after that, pain, and more pain, and a 
thirst which no iciest draft could quench—till a case 
of violent cholera morbus declared itself, and soon 
everybody knew that there was no hope. Aftera 
few days of suffering, bravely borne, he met the ene- 
my whom no mortal hero can subdue, and quietly 
laid-down his arms. He was not a great talker, at 
any time, and seems to have said little at that su- 
preme hour beyond the words, ‘‘I am ready. It is 
all right. I am only sorry to leave my. friends.’’ 
Then he added: *‘/ have nothing to regret.” 

A certain colored philosopher is quoted in the 
Washington Star as saying: ‘‘When a man declar’s 
that he doan regret nuffin he ebber done, he’s got a 
mighty good conscience, or none at all.’’ 

1 think Zachary Taylor had an honest, comfortable 
conscience—not morbidly sensitive, on the’ alert to 
reproach and taunt, but a good enough conscience for 
a soldier of extermination and conquest and a slave- 
holder. Personally he was, as I remember, very lika- 
ble, gravely genial, unpretending and simple in his 
ways and words. My dear mother used to laugh as 
she recalled a little interview with him, while he was 
spending a few hours in our village. She, tho the 
gentlest and tenderest of women, loved a good fighter 
—had a romantic admiration for Napoleon, and was 
even suspected, loyal Clay-Whig tho she was, of hav- 
ing had a weakness for the hero of New Orleans; so, 
when presented to the soldier-President, she looked 
into his rugged face with something of awe, to receive 
a hearty handshake and the homely greeting of 
‘* How-de-do, Ma’am!_ How are your folks?’’ 
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With the death of General Taylor, Daniel Webster 
saw that his pride had lost hima second chance of at- 
taining the Presidential chair, through the Vice Pres- 
idency. But it was a stepping stone which he de- 
spised. 

I have been told that the most memorable celebra- 
tion of the Fourth of July was that of 1861, immedi- 
ately following the secession of Tennessee, the last of 
the eleven revolted States. It was really a most mag- 
nificent commemoration—a mighty parade of troops 
then massed at the Capital, their review by President 
Lincoln, the raising of a new national flag on Lafayette 
Square, much music and firing of big guns, and oh, 
the flags! They fluttered and flashed from every 
public building, from above every loyal house, and 
probably from many disloyal, from windows, from 
lampposts, from every ‘‘coign of vantage,’’ seeming 
as tho born out of the air! Everybody knew that it 
was a serious and critical time, but a plucky Mark 
Tapley-ish spirit seemed to prevail everywhere. 

Another well-remembered celebration of the Fourth 
was that of 1864—the day of taking of Vicksburg, 
and of the last fighting at, or near, Gettysburg. It 
was very imposing, tho nearly all the Capital’s fight- 
ing men were away at the war, North and South, and , 
it had to fall back on hospital convalescents and grim 
old veterans of 1812. I suspect these last most en- 
joyed the parade. The procession, a really respect- 
able one, formed at the City Hall and marched to 
the White Lot, where an eloquent oration was deliv- 
ered by the Hon. L. E. Chittenden, well known to the 
readers of THE INDEPENDENT. The incident of the 
day was the reading on the platform of a telegram 
from Gettysburg, sent over from the White House by 
the President. No oration ever called forth such 
cheers as the reading of that message; and yet, 
under many a shout there must have lurked a secret 
agony of grief or apprehension. 

I have no record of a celebration here in 1865—fol- 
lowing Lincoln’s assassination and its attendant hor- 
rors; but I know that if there was one, it must have 
had a subdued and sorrowful character, for dreadful 
recollections of that crime and _ its tremendous expia- 
tion—of days and nights of terror—were still haunting 
all loyal minds. Between the graves and the scaffolds 
of that woful time there was little room for joyful 
parades. ; 

The assassin of President Garfield, in mortally 
wounding the Nation’s Head, almost murdered the 
Nation’s Holiday. How all through the Republic 
prevailed unspeakable sadness and dismay over that 
untimely ‘‘taking off'’; how the horror of it shud- 
dered through the seas to the Old World! To us, then 
in England, it came to darkly shadow a sunny Fourth; 
and I am told that in Washington there was no official 
recognition of the day except a melancholy flag-rais- 
ing. Then the weary days and weeks of waiting, the 
torture of alternate hope and despair. Ah, it is all 
yet too recent to be dwelt upon! I have lately 
thought, tho, how some things might have been mer- 
cifully different had not the most startling discovery 
of the age lagged behind our need. With those 
mysterious Réentgen rays, so like the vision of 
omniscience, that hidden ball might have been dis- 
covered, without all the blind groping of experimental 
surgery, the burrowing and tunneling which so tor- 
tured and wasted that brave sufferer, and without the 
long uncertainty which so severely tried us all. 


The first and chief condition of the John Adams's 
celebration of Independence Day—that it ‘‘be com- 
memorated by solemn acts of devotion to Almighty 
God,’’ has, I fear, in many parts of our country lapsed 
into desuetude. Back in my childhood I witnessed 
celebrations which were not all fun and firecrackers, 
and one I remember as not only devout and decorous, 
but unexpectedly serious, almost tragic. . 

The ceremonies were to take place in the principal 
village church, and all our leading people were to be 
present and a full company of militia, withtheir band 
—this amount of military pompin honor of the orator 
of the day, an embryo U. S. A. officer, just out of 
West Point. The day was extremely hot, but the big 
church was packed, as in winter ‘‘ revival ’’ times. The 
orator, who arrived rather late, with a family body- 
guard, all looking somewhat hurried and flurried, was 
foolishly greeted by the band with ‘Hail to the 
Chief,’’ at which he blushed painfully, being a ‘‘chief’’ 
as modest as handsome. He was escorted by our min- 
ister, a very dignified and solemn D.D., up the aisle, 
and politely waved up the winding stairs of the pul- 
pit. On that awful elevation they were joined by our 


chief justice of the peace, chosen always to read the 
‘ Declaration,’’ which he did in a manner to have made 
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‘King George and all his men pass by,’’ had they 
been marching upon us. There was singing by our 
choir of ‘‘ Hail, Columbia,’’ or ‘‘ Old Hundred ’’—I 
am not sure I was then able to tell which— 
and then the minister delivered a prayer, long even 
for him who was famous for his ‘‘ gift of continuance,’’ 
in that direction. I remember I went to sleep with 
my head on my mother’s shoulder,to be roused by the 
gratefifl stir and rustle following the ‘‘Amen.’’ I 
think it was the Justice who introduced the orator, 
with a nice little speech—and he, stepping forward, 
made a nice little bow, took a sip of water, and ad- 
dressed us as ‘‘ Fellow-citizens.’’ Then he paused, 
took another sip of water, and gazed about him over 
the great, expectant crowd. People whispered that he 
had no notes on the big Bible before him, that per- 


haps he_ had left them behind him, for he looked ill at. 


ease. » Yet he started rather bravely with a quotation 
from the great speech of Patrick Henry. I whispered 
‘¢Oh pshaw! I’ve heard that before!’’ It was all I was 
tohear that day. After reaching the climax, ‘‘ Give 
me liberty, or give me death!’’ he again paused to wet 
his parched tongue and quivering lips, and again he 
glanced over the house—above, below, but seemed to 
find no comfort or inspiration anywhere—not even 
among his anxious relatives. He only rallied from 
his stage, or pulpit fright enough to repeat in uncer- 
tain tones—‘‘ Give me liberty, or give me death.’’ His 
audience, hushed to a dreadful stillness, were ready to 
give him all the ‘‘liberty’’ he could make use of, but 
he seemed to prefer ‘‘death’’; for suddenly his face 
became corpse-like, he staggered back to his seat and 
fainted dead away! Great alarm and confusion pre- 
vailed; but a physician, called from the audience, pro- 
nounced the attack only an ordinary syncope caused, 
by exposure to excessive heat, and said it would soon 
go off, as it did, and the poor young orator also, 
borne home by sympathizing friends. The minister 
dismissed us, without any doxology or benediction: 
but the brass band as they passed out, broke into the 
‘«Star Spangled Banner,’’ to comfort us. Some peo- 
ple said it wasn’t the proper thing to do—but ‘‘the 
band played on.”’ 

Some explanation of the sad contretemps was after- 
ward made known. The young man was ambitious to 
make—or seem to make—an extempore effort, so 
wrote his oration and committed it to memory. He 
declaimed it in family council, and all there pro- 
nounced it a fine enough oration for General Jackson. 
They, being Democrats, could say no more. It was 
reported that so fearful was he of losing it in sleep 
that he sat up with it all night, only to have it 
whisked away from him on the momentous morrow. 
He was driven to his post of duty in an open wagon, 
under a fierce sun. Then there was the minister’s 
prayer, asking, almost demanding, that ‘‘our young 
brother’ should be ‘‘ moved by the Spirit’’ to say cer- 
tain things not set down in his oration, which was 
embarrassing, and helped to bring on the catastrophe. 

There is but a slender thread connecting this remi- 
niscence of my childhood with Washington. It is 
this: One night, some twenty-five years ago, at a 
President’s reception, I was introduced to an impor- 
tant Government official, whom I knew to be the 
swooning Fourth of July orator of long ago. The 
handsome, slender young fellow had become a hand- 
some, portly old fellow, whom I knew to be good- 
hearted and honest, thoa Democrat, and not of the 
‘‘War’’ sort. As we shook hands, he remarked: ‘‘I 
have never before had the pleasure of seeing you, 
Madam.”’ <‘‘I have the advantage,’’ I replied. ‘I 
remember well seeing you in my childhood.’’ He did 
not have sufficient curiosity to ask on what occasion; 
and I was rather glad and a little sorry. I had some 
curiosity to know if he could recall without wincing, 
and laugh-over that little mishap of his ambitious 
youth. 


The Earliest Celebrations of Independence. 


BY PAUL LEICESTER FORD. 





Joun ADAMs’s prediction as to the celebration of 
the Declaration of Independence was verified within 
six days, for it was first celebrated on July 8th, 1776, 
on a ‘‘ warm, sunshine morning,’’ Marshall states, in 
the yard of the State House, 


‘‘where, in the presence of a great concourse of people, 
the Declaration of Independence was read by John 
Nixon. The company declared their approbation by 
three repeated huzzas. The King’s Arms were taken 
down in the Court Room, State House [at the] same 
time, . . . after which, went [to] the Commons, 
where the same was proclaimed at each of the five Bat- 
talions. . Fine starlight, pleasant evening. 
There were bonfires, ringing bells, with other great 
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demonstrations of joy upon the unanimity and agree- 
ment of the Declaration.” 


One day later, on July 9th, the Declaration was cel- 
ebrated at New York, in a manner directed by Wash- 


ington, who in the General Orders for that day an- 
nounced: 


‘*The Honr: Continental Congress, impelled by the 
dictates of duty, policy and necessity, having been 
pleased to dissolve the Connection which subsisted be- 
tween this Country and Great Britain, and to declare 
the United Colonies of America free and independent 
States, The Several brigades are to be drawn up this 
evening-on their respective Parades at six o’clock, when 
the declaration of Congress, showing the grounds X rea- 
sons of this Measure, is to be read with an audible voice. 
The General hopes this important Event will serve as a 
fresh incentive to every officer and soldier, to act with 
Fidelity and Courage, as knowing that now the peace 
and safety of his Country, depends (under God) solely 
on the success of our Arms: And that he is now in the 
service of a State, possessed of sufficient power to re- 
ward his merit, and advance him to the highest Honors 
of a free Country.”’ 

And Washington notified the Congress that 


‘‘ Agreeably to the request of Congress I caused the 
Declaration to be proclaimed before all the army under 
my immediate command; and have the pleasure to in- 
form them, that the measure seemed to have their most 
hearty assent; the expressions and behavior, both of 
officers and men, testifying their warmest approbation of 
it.” . 

Not content with thus celebrating freedom, Webb 
relates that 


‘‘Last night the statue of George III was tumbled 
down and beheaded, the troops having long had an incli- 
nation to do so, thought the time of publishing a decla- 
ration of independence a favorable opportunity, for 
which they received a check in this day’s orders.” 

After this, each recurring Fourth of July was ob- 
served bythe army. In 1777, at Morristown, it was 
celebrated by a feu de jote and every soldier was or- 
dered an extra gill of rum. In 1778 the General Or- 
ders announced that 


‘To-morrow, the anniversary of the Declaration of 
Independence, will be celebrated by firing thirteen 
pieces of cannon and a feu de joie of the whole line. The 
army will be formed onthe Brunswick side of the Rari- 
tan, at five o’clock in the afternoon, on the ground 
pointed out by the Quartermaster-General.”’ 


In 1779 the day brought joy to the wrongdoer, for 
the orderly book directed that 


‘‘ This day being the anniversary of our glorious in- 
dependence, will be commemorated by the firing of thir- 
teen cannon from West Point at 1 o’clock p.m. The 
Commander-in-Chief thinks proper to grant a general 
pardon to all prisoners in this army, under sentence of 
death. They are to be released from confinement ac- 
cordingly.’”’ 

The last celebration of the army, in 1782, was de- 
scribed as follows: 


‘*Onthe 4th, the anniversary of the Declaration of our 
Independence wascelebrated in camp. The whole army 
was formed on the banks of the Hudson, on each side 
of the river. The signal of thirteencannon being given 
at West Point, the troops displayed and formed line, 
whena general feu de joie took place throughout the 
whole army.”’ 

Of the first celebration by Congress, we have a good 
description in a letter from John Adams to his daugh- 
ter, which is doubly interesting as showing how im- 
promptu the affair was: 


‘« Yesterday, being the anniversary of American Inde- 
pendence, was celebrated here with a festivity and cere- 
mony becoming the occasion. I am too old to delight in 
pretty descriptions, if I had a talent for them, otherwise 
a picture might be drawn which would please the fancy 
of a Whig, at least. The thought of taking any notice 
of this day was not conceived until the second of this 


month, and it was not mentioned until the third. It was 


too late to have a sermon, as every one wished. so this * 


must be deferred another year. Congress determined to 
adjourn over that day, and to dine together. The gen- 
eral officers and others in town were invited, after the 
President and Council and Board of War of this State. 
In the morning the ‘Delaware’ frigate, several large 
galleys, and other Continental armed vessels, the ‘ Penn- 
sylvania’ ship and row-galleys, and guard-boats, were 
all hauled off in the river, and several of them beauti- 
fully dressed in the colors of all nations displayed about 
the masts, yards and rigging. At one o’clock the ships 
were all manned; that is, the men were all ordered aloft 
and arranged upon the topyards and shrouds, making a 
striking appearance of companies of men drawn up in 
order in the air. 

‘‘Then I went on board the ‘Delaware’ with the 
President and several gentlemen of the Marine Commit- 
tee; soon after which we were saluted with a discharge 
of thirteen guns, which was followed by thirteen others 
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from each other armed vessel in the river, then the gal- 
leys followed the fire and after them the gunboats. Then 
the President and company returned in the barge to the 
shore, and were saluted by three cheers from every ship, 
galley and boat inthe river. The wharves and shores 
were lined. with a vast concourse of people, ail shouting 
and huzzaing ina manner which gave great joy to every 
friend of this country, and the utmost terror and dis- 
may to every lurking Tory. At three we went to din- 
ner, and were very agreeably entertained with excellent 
company, good cheer, fine music from the band of Hes- 
sians taken at Trenton, and continual volleys between 
every toast from a company of soldiers drawn up in 
Second Street before the city tavern, where we dined. 
The toasts were in honor of our country and the heroes 
who had fallen in their pious efforts to defend her. After 
this, two troops of light horse, raised in Maryland, ac- 
cidentally here on their way to camp, were paraded 
through Second Street; after them a train of artillery, 
and then about a thousand infantry, now in this city on 
their march tocamp, from North Carolina. All these 
marched into the common, where they went through 
their firings and maneuvers; but I did not follow them. 
Inthe evening I was walking about the streets for a little 
fresh air and exercise, and was surprised to find the 
whole city lighting up their candles at the windows. I 
walked most of the evening, and I think it was the most 
splendid illumination I ever saw—a few surly houses 
were dark, but the lights were very universal. Consid- 
ering the lateness of the design and the suddenness of 
the execution, I was amazed at ihe universal joy and 
alacrity that was discovered, and at the brilliancy and 
splendor of every part of this joyful exhibition. I had 
forgot the ringing of bells all day and evening, and the 
bonfires in the streets, and the fireworks played off. Had 
General Howe been here in disguise, or his master, this 
show would have given them the heartache.” 


The celebration of 1778, was quite different and was 
described by Richard Henry Lee in the following 
words: 

‘*We had a magnificent celebration of the anniversary 
of independence yesterday, when handsome fireworks 
were displayed. The Whigs of the city dressed up a 
woman of the town withthe monstrous head-dress of the 
Tory ladies, and escorted her through [the streets] with 
a great concourse of people. Herhead was elegantly 
and expensively dressed, I suppose about three feet 
high and proportionate width, with a profusion of curls, 
etc., etc.,etc. The figure was droll and occasioned much 
mirth. It has lessened some heads already, and will prob- 
ably bring the rest within the bounds of reason, for they 
are monstrous, indeed. The Tory wife of Dr. Smith has 
christened this figure Continella, or the Duchess of In- 
dependence, and prayed for a pin from her head by way 
of relic. The Tory women are very much mortified, not- 
withstanding this.”’ 

It is interesting to know that throughout the whole 
country the celebration of Independence sprang into 
custom in these very early years, and accounts of them 
could be multiplied almost indefinitely; but the fore- 
going are sufficient to show how the men who had 
made independence thought fit to celebrate it. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


A Fourth of July Plea for Cuba. 


BY PRESIDENT J. E. RANKIN, D.D., LL.D., 


Or Howarp UNIVERSITY. 


THERE are ideas of government which are distinct- 
ively American. It is our privilege to’stand for them 
before the world as against the -world. Just as the 
great Jewish lawgiver, Moses, received the Decalog 
from amid the lightnings of Sinai, so our fathers de- 
rived their ideas of government, of our institutions, 
from amid the fires of the Revolution. That was the 
forge where they were wrought. English blood was 
in their veins, ten thousand tender ties bound them 
to allegiance to the mother country—ties of kindred, of 
language, of interest, of religion; but they counted these 
but dross. More or less distinctly they saw before 
them, on this continent, a theater where the problem 
of self-government might be solved for themselves and 
for allthe ages. They studied this problem under 
the lead of Adams and Jefferson, of Washington and 
Hamilton; and we all know the result. They solved 
it tothe wonder of the world. It was a problem 
that Greece even had not solved. She had her little 
republics, her free cities; but she regarded a great 
population incompatible with free institutions. When 
we began, we were less than 3,000,000, about twice 
the population of Cuba; now we are 70,000,000. And 
San Francisco is nearer the city of Washington to-day 
this than was Boston to New York in 1776. It is true, 
is partly the result of our use of steam and light- 
ning. Franklin and Fuilerand Morse have been ours; 
for the American eagle has always held the mechanical 
powers, the thunderbolts of Jupiter in her claws. But 
it is more largely due to our greater intelligence 
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in matters which were new even toour fathers. Like 
them, self-government has put us to tuition. We have 
been learning; we have been teaching the world. If 
we know more than our teachers, it is because we have 
climbed upon their shoulders. Uncle Sam has always 
kept a free school. He is now trying to teach John 
Bull how to spell Venezuela. The Greek historian 
Herodotus says of Athens: 

‘‘While under a tyrant, the Athenians were not 
superior in war to any of their surrounding neighbors; 
but, as soon as they got rid of their tyrants, they became, 
by far, the first of all. These things show that while 
kept down by one man, they were slack and timid, like 
men working for a master; but when they were liber- 
ated, every man became eager in his exertions.” 

This has been our experience. It is freedom that 
has made us great. It would make Cuba great. 

A man born in this country is a birthright mem- 
ber of the body politic. And Uncle Sam is always 
ready to adopt anew son. This adoption fills him 
with self-respect, gives him a sense of manhood, of 
responsibility. Think of the class of men in forum 
and in field, raised up as if by magic in our Revolu- 
tionary period. From our earliest days it was true, 
of the men who legislated for this country in the 
period of the Revolution, as William Pitt the younger 
said in the British Parliament: : 

‘‘T have read Thucydides, and have studied and ad- 
mired the master statesmen of the world; but for solid- 
ity and reasoning, force of sagacity, and wisdom of con- 
clusion, under such a complication of different circum- 
stances, no nation or body of men can stand in pref- 
erence to the general Congress at Philadelphia! I trust 
it is obvious to your lordships, that all attempts to im- 
pose servitude on such men, to establish despotism over 
such a mighty continental nation, must be vain, must be 
futile. We shall be forced ultimately to retract; let it be 
whilst we can, not when we must. I say we must neces- 
sarily undo these violent and oppressive acts; they must 
be repealed; you will repeal them. I pledge myself for it 
you will in the end repeal them, I stake my reputation on 
it; I will consent to be taken for an idiot if they are not 
finally repealed. Avoid, then, this humiliating, disgrace- 
ful necessity.”’ 

Would that Spain had such a statesman! 

This great statesman saw our dayand was glad. It 
was, indeed, a day that tried men’s souls; but it was, 
also, a day when the nation brought forth great men. 
Think of the pigmies that surrounded George III 
and supported his measures, and compare them with 
such Americans as I have mentioned. The great 
English statesmen of that day were most all in oppo- 
sition—Fox, Burke, Sheridan, and the two Pitts. 
And when this nation emerged from the Colonial 
period, and went into the Revolutionary struggle, the 
same array of great men appeared; and all throush 
our history we have found them as we have needed 
them. There is something in our institutions that 
makes them. They were as thick as blackberries in 
the Civil War. The People’s line is the Royal line. 
We give no famiiy the monopoly of governmental 
powers. Our motto is not ‘‘God and my right,”’ 
but ‘‘God and man’s right.’’ And under that sign 
we have had our Washingtons, our Websters, our 
Lincolns, our Grants. 

Not that we are propagandists of Republican insti- 
tutions in any invidious sense. We are only ready to 
give a reason for the faith that isinus. A mon- 
archy, a constitutional monarchy is, doubtless, best 
for some nations, They are not ready for a republic. 
It is not strange that the Old World should still cling 
to her idols; but, when an absolute or even a constitu- 
tional monarchy blunders during a long series of years 
—say for centuries, as has Spain—never learns lessons 
of wisdom, never acquires the arts of true statesmen- 
ship, we recognize the necessity of improvement. In 
the government of Cuba, Spain is five centuries be- 
hind theage. The bill of particulars which Cubans 
might file against the Spanish Government isa very 
long one, longer than that filed by our fathers against 
Great Britain. It extends back to 1553, when the 
entire original population was utterly extinguished by 
their conquerors. That is government by extinction. 
It covers the extermination of 10,000 Negroes in in- 
surrection for their rights, between the years 1844 to 
1848. That is government by extermination. Then, 
there followed the revolution of 1868, and onward to 
1874, which, as was declared in the Spanish Cortes, 
in 1876, ‘‘cost the Spanish Government in eight years, 
145,000 soldiers under her most experienced com- 
manders.’’ And then, this recent uprising; it is only 
another remonstrance, an appeal to the family of 
nations. It isnot reasonable to suppose that, with 
such a climate as hers, with bountiful resources, under 
a liberal system of government—whether that of a con- 
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stitutional monarchy or of a free republic—Cuba 
would not be content. What is the government there 
to-day? The title of the chief ruler indicates— 
Governor-Captain-General! It is a military despot- 
ism! It is a triple-twisted despotism. It is 
an abomination in the nostrils of all free peoples. 
Here in this land, only one hundred and thirty miles 
from the United States, twelve miles nearer than 
Washington to Philadelphia—with half her commerce 
of more than $30,000,000 with this country, almost 
within hearing of our bands when they play ‘‘ Yankee 
Doodle,’’ Hail Columbia,’’ or ‘‘ Way down South in 
Dixie,’’ almost in sight of the Stars and Stripes on 
our Capitol, anxiously asking why in this nineteenth 
century of the Christian era, she should be crushed 
under this iron heel of medieval despotism; why 
her children should not have a chance to govern 
themselves. What shall we answer back to her? 
That all the world, even China, shall have a future, 
facing the morning and not she? Shall she, with her 
mountains ribbed with metals, clothed with mahogany 
and cedar and ebony; her savannas and meadows rich 
with their sugar and cotton, their coffee and rice and 
maize, their pineapples and bananas; shall she have a 
chance? er chance, given her by her Creator when 
he sent this gem up from the depths of the sea; given, 
but possible only under a free government ? 
not ask that this Government shall come forward, as 
she did under President Polk, and offer to buy. We are 
not certain that we want this conglomerate of Span- 
iards, Negroes, Chinese and Anglo-Saxons cast into 
the caldron-pot of our political destiny. We have 
got enough cooking there now, and sometimes the 
broth is rather fragrant. But these people are too 
near us, they have shown too deep a sense of the value 
of free institutions, they have suffered too long, for 
us to be indifferent to their fate. They are in arms 
against despotism, as our fathers were. And we ask 
that they be given a fair fight; a chance to lay down 
their lives as our fathers did, and to build after the 
pattern of our fathers, unmolested and not afraid. 
You say Cuba is not fit for self-government. We ask 
that she may have a chance to show whether she is. 
Nothing but the practice of self-government will fit 
her. In one respect Spain is wise ; she does not let 
this eagle, which she has chained, have any use of 
his wings, have any hand in the Government. If he 
were only permitted to stretch his wings, and get his 
poise in the air, get his eye on the sun, on which all 
humanity is gazing, he would mount up into the 
empyrean, and she could never chain him again. We 
ask by all that she has suffered, by all that she has 
longed for, by all the blood her heroes and martyrs 
have shed, let ‘is Cuba be rid of this miserable 


tyrone: os opain; a Goc vill, and she appeals to the 
God of batts, let “er come into fellowship with the 
free Remuly! Norta and South America! let her 


sy 


gravitate iov chis continent, which says to man, 
‘‘Be free! Govevi: thyself; for in the image of God 
created he man!’ Or, if this is not to be, let her 
have a chance to make it uncomfortable for Spain, 
until she shall have accorded to her some form of 
constitutional government. This is our Fourth of 
July plea for Cuba. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


An Old-Time “Fourth” in Hartford. 


BY RICHARD BURTON, 





HARTFORD, CONN., has her share of historic asso- 
ciations and, like other New England cities, has not 
been unmindful of Independence Day. Of late years, 
however, she has, feeling a common tendency, in- 
clined to make less of the ‘‘glorious Fourth.”’ In- 
deed, it is conceded concerning this day everywhere 
in the United States, that a revival of patriotism is a 
desideratum, an appreciation of the thought that here 


is the most memorable of American holidays, one that 


should be kept with pomp and circumstance. ; 
It is interesting to compare the older customs rela- 
tive to the Fourth with those more lately prevalent; 
nor does the investigation miss of its points of quaint 
humor. As one goes back into the years in Con- 
necticut’s capital city, a public dinner as the central 
feature of Independence Day festivities looms larger 
and larger—no bad exchange for the noisy cracker 
and the steamboat picnic, especially when the dinner is 
attended by a homogeneous assemblage. The chroni- 
cles report of these occasions that they were wont to 
be finished with sobriety and good order, also a 
model not invaribly followed since. A typical occa- 
sion of the sort occurred in Hartford on July Fourth, 
1797, all but a hundred years ago, and is reported in- 
the columns of the Connecticut Courant (weekly) for 


We do. 
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July roth of that year, the day after the death of Ed~ 
mund Burke. 

«On Tuesday last,’’ says the journalist of that un- 
sensational day, ‘‘the anniversary of American Inde- 
pendence was celebrated in this town with great 
decorum and festivity,’ Mark the happy mingling 
of good cheer and good manners implied in those final 
substantives. Then, as to the chief attraction, ‘‘ the 
excellent dinner prepared on this occasion was served 
up in the field'’—no caterer mentioned, be it ob- 
served; an omission likely in these days to make 
trouble for the newspaper; and the topography de- 
lightfully indefinite to a modern inhabitant of the city 
of some 60,000 souls. Investigation reveals that ‘‘ the 
field ’’’ was a private plot of ground situated on Hart- 
ford’s fine old Prospect Street, on the end where 
Parson’s new theater has just been erected, and where 
the Travelers’ Insurance Company building now 
stands. ‘‘ The field,’’ generic and unsatisfactory as 
it now sounds to Hartford folk of the late,nineteenth 
century, doubtless answered all purposes of designa- 
tion for those of the late eighteenth. Thus, in Shake- 
speare’s time The Theater in London was not generic, 
but specific. 

This notable dinner, then, whose location is no 
mystery, was dished up 
‘under the shade of a bower constructed in a semi- 
circular form, and wrought in a fanciful and elegant 
manner with evergreen boughs and vines.” 

A charming a/-fresco vision is summoned to the 
mind’s eye by the words. A sunny field (the sun 
rarely fails to shine on the Fourth and had the rain 
come would not the Courant have said as much?), a 
sense of open ways and odorous freshness, to the east 
the broad blue bend of the river with wooded banks 
beyond, to the west a considerable and sightly hill 
behind the main street of the place, both vistas unob- 
structed by the thick-lying business buildings of to- 
day; and, to foregather under, a beautiful bower be- 
decked, we may surmise, by the fair hands of olden 
dames. Nor was the occasion of the feast forgotten 
in the decorations. 

‘Near thé center of the semicircle [the account runs 
on] was planted the standard of the United States, sup- 
ported by a staff beautifully decorated with evergreen.” 


Now as to the company. Already one has the 
notion that it was select, representative; the private 
field whereon it was met has that savor. And the 
words next coming strengthen the supposition: 


‘““The happy mixture of glee and urbanity which 

shone from the faces of neartwo hundred ladies and 
gentlemen assembled on this day, sufficiently evinced 
that the citizens of Hartford felt the full force of the 
noble sentiments inspired by liberty and independence; 
while their attachment to harmony and good govern- 
ment was displayed by their strict obedience to regular- 
ity and good order.”’ 
It isan excellent and somewhat novel suggestion to a 
crowd of people that they can testify their citizenship 
and patriotism by seemly conduct then and there. 
To read this tantalizingly vague generalization of the 
personnel of this historic dinner begets a desire for 
particularities, for the names and stations of those 
present. A very rare pamphlet is in existence giving 
a fuller chronicle of the day and naming the guests. 
But it is not in the possession of the Connecticut His- 
torical Society, and the present scribe has been un- 
able to lay hands on it. Its interest would be mostly 
local; yet a certain hightened color would be imparted 
to the scene for any reader if this information were 
afforded. Some Hartford names of the eighteenth 
century would have a sound wider than State limits. 

After dinner naturally came the toasts. Other 
times, other customs is a general proposition; but 
some social conventions seem to be rooted in human 
nature. These toasts, we are told, ‘‘ were announced 
by the President of the day,’’ whose name, the Hon. 
Jeremiah Wadsworth, is familiar to Hartfordites as 
that of a permanent worthy of the place embalmed m 
the Wadsworth Athenzum; and yet, oh, old-time 
journalist, unaware of the business value of the per- 
sonal in thy vocation! the reader only learns this in- 
cidentally in a note at the bottom of the report. The 
number of subjects proposed is somewhat alarming 
when one recalls the statement that sobriety and 
decorum characterized this dinner; sixteen regular 
and four volunteer toasts there were, liquor not speci- 
fied; but from what one knows of the habits of one’s 
forefathers in this regard, presumably stronger than 
would be the case to-day. From which a legitimate 
inference is that they had hard heads, as well as patri- 
otic hearts. A scrutiny of the toasts themselves 
awakens some questions. As was meet, the first 


offered was the Fourth of July, 1776; 
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‘‘May that memorable day never be forgotten by 
Americans.” : 

One can believe that an eloquent orator was cho- 
sen to respond, and can almost hear-the plaudits that 
floated out from the evergreen bower at his patriotic 
allusions and telling points. No doubt Bunker Hill 
was mentioned, and Washington who was still living, 
One could wish to have seen the fair faces of the la- 
dies in their quaint costumes, flush beneath the pow- 
dered hair as the speeches went round and love of 
country ran high. The historian may be sure none 
of them made public remarks, since the New Woman 
was still the x quantity of arithmeticians. Other 
toasts were conventional enough—‘‘The United 
States,’’ ‘‘ The President,’’ ‘‘ The Constitution,’’ and 
(as if wishing to honor him personally as well as offi- 
cially) ‘‘George Washington.’’ These are matters of 
course (or of courses), and the same holds true of 
toasts to the Governor, to the People of the United 
States (the people being conceived of as something 
quite distinguishable from ‘‘ The United States’’ in 
the former toast), and to the Daughters of America. 
But politics peeps out when ‘‘ Federalism’’ is pro- 
posed as toast sixth; and, indeed, from the language 
of several other toasts and from the toasting of Chas. 
C. Pinckney—unsuccessful Federalist candidate for 
Vice President and President, a little later—it is appa- 
rent that this assembly was for the proper subordina- 
tion of parts to the whole in our national affairs. The 
last regular toast has its touch of grim humor: 


‘*May the Jacobins suffer no greater evil than gov- 

erniag themselves on their owx principles.” 
This intrusion of politics on a day which should be 
broader in outlook than any party, has, in the natural 
development of our history, been outgrown and be- 
come happily obsolete. Small wonder that, in 1797— 
when feeling against England and friendly to France 
is evidenced by the mention of Lafayette in one of the 
- toasts—traces of its animus should crop out even in 
the pacific act of feeding, and on a day dedicate to 
a common joy in American independence. 

The eighteenth-century reporter is laconic concern- 
ing the remaining festivities, the small space allotted 
to a description of the other doings is a reflection of 
the importance of the dinner as the main event of the 
day. He informs us: 

‘‘In the field adjoining, the Governor’s Foot Guards, 
commanded by Major Day, paraded in their uniforms 
and under arms.”’ 

The famous old organization is still the pride of 
Hartford, seen and admired of all on public occasions. 
It brings the century-old celebration near and makes 
it vital to. read of this soldiery. The journalist de- 
flects from his right line of anonymity so far as to 
mention the Major—a good old Hartford name. 


‘* After dinner they [the Foot Guards] performed sev- 
eral well-conducted maneuvers [further testimony to 
their sobriety] in honor of the day [not the Major] and 
retired.”’ 


This acount, with no headlines to blazon it and oc- 
cupying less than half a column in the Courant, with 
no hint of sensationalism and only a placid, dignified 
setting forth of the plain facts, is in striking contrast 
with the flamboyant accounts of* similar occasions 
made nowadays by facile members of the ‘‘ fourth es- 
tate.’ But the contrast is no more marked in this re- 
spect than in the nature of the celebration itself when 
set over against those of recent occurrence. Its com- 
paratively select, undemocratic character is conspicu- 
ous when one thinks of the modern streets full of the 
common people, a large fraction of them hailing from 
_ smaller towns and from the countryside. Two hun- 
dred ladies and gentlemen in private pleasure grounds, 
forsooth!. We have changed allthat. And then note 
the absence of noise, so far as the newspaper instructs 
us. The military must have marched to fife and drum, 
and a volley of musketry may have greeted the ears of 
the well-bred diners as the Foot Guards took to the 
field, somewhat heavily, one might fancy, after those 
twenty toasts. But it is apparent that pandemoniac, 
nerve-assaulting uproar was not an outstanding denote- 
ment of the day. The small boy with his pistol, un- 
conscious material for the casualty column of July 5th, 
was not there. The deep-mouthed cannon did not 
boom out its democratic note of joyful defiance. Bells 
were not rung nor powder exploded under horses’ feet— 
or, at least, if any of these several things were done, 
the Courant reporter failed of his duty, since he is 
silent, a conclusion we are loth to accept. 

But we must not be too critical of the Hartford 
Celebration of 1797, with its lack of spectacular effects. 
There had been only twenty-two Independence Days 
on which to practice and devise. Our forefathers 
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were young at it. Rather let us admire the resolu- 
tion, thus early made, to memorialize the day; nor 
need we hold back from acknowledging that the dinner 
under the evergreen canopy, that feast in which good- 
fellowship did not exceed the limits, tho many were 
the toasts, read of ninety-nine years thereafter, makes 
an impression innocently pleasant upon a citizen of 
the Hartford of 1896, tempted to hope the Fourth 
may not be observed lest the accidents exceed the fun 
and the ‘‘loud alarums”’ the patriotism. There are 
worse ways of celebrating American Independence 
than by a good dinner out-of-doors with folk of the 
right sort about the mahogany. 
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The Fourth of July in Charleston, S. C. 


BY G. E. MANIGAULT, M.D. 





THE Fourth day of July was annually celebrated in 
Charleston, S. C., by both military displays and civic 
ceremonies soon after system and well-organized 
Government had been introduced into State and mu- 
nicipal affairs when the Revolution was well over. 
The patriotic feelings manifested on those occasions 
grew in intensity as the century wore on, stimulated 
as much by the military features as by the orations 
and addresses under the auspices of several Revolu- 
tionary commemorative societies. Those were event- 
ually four in number, as follows: the Societies of the 
Cincinnati, of the American Revolution and of 
Seventy-six, and the Fourth of July Association. 

The feeling at first was naturally one of intense 
relief at the ending of the struggle, the length of 
which had well-nigh tired out every one; and there 
was everlasting gratitude at its successful closing, by 
which England would be forever debarred from the 
possibility of further grasping attempts at unjust tax- 
ation. But long before the happy termination had 
been reached there was a desire to honor the day 
upon which the ever-memorable Declaration of Inde- 
pendence had been signed; and as early as the Fourth 
of July, 1778, only two years afterward, an oration 
having that purpose in view was delivered in Charles- 
ton by one David Ramsay, at the request of Christo- 
pher Gadsden, the then Governor, and of the citizens 
generally. 

The orator was a native of Lancaster County, Penn., a 
man who had moved to Charleston in 1773, after grad- 
uating in medicine at the College of Pennsylvania. He 
had intended to practice his profession in his new 
home, but he gradually drifted into political life, and 
when the war was over he was elected to the State 
Legislature, and served also in the Continental Con- 
gresses of 1782 and 1785. He was very capable, and 
proved himself a useful member of both of those bod- 
ies; but the bent of his mind was the writing of his- 
tory, and his ‘‘ History of South Carolina,’’ the most 
important of his works, is standard down to the pres- 
ent. 

As he seems to have been the first Fourth of July 
orator in the history of the country, it may be excus- 
able to quote him as boldly declaring that ‘‘ our pres- 
ent form of government is in every way preferable to 
the royal one we have lately renounced.’’ In estab- 
lishing this position he takes a glowing view of ‘‘the 
natural tendencies of republican forms of government 
to promote knowledge, to call into exercise the active 
energies of the human soul, to bring forward modest 
merit, to destroy luxury and establish simplicity in 
the manners and habits of the people, and, finally, to 
promote the cause of virtue and religion.’ Dr. Ram- 
say was wide in his philanthropy and was an early be- 
liever in the universal brotherhood of man. 

It is not known whether the Cincinnati Society 
commenced the practice of annual addresses imme- 
diately after its founding. It was soon resorted to, 
however, as a patriotic duty in honor of the day, with 
the additional purpose of impressing the citizens gen- 
erally and the rising generations specially with the 
importance of cherishing all the rights and privileges 
that had been acquired by the great struggle for lib- 
erty, particularly the right of self-government under 
republican forms. 

The Cincinnati Society tho, being of limited mem. 
bership, other societies, as above enumerated, were 
soon founded, which were simply patriotic and open 
toevery one. Their addresses were of the same char- 
acter, and so great were the patriotic feelings among 
them all that it was not uncommon for two separate 
addresses to be made on the same day, one before the 
Societies of the Cincinnati and Seventy-six combined, 
and the other before the Fourth of July Association. 

The next orator to be mentioned was William 
Crafts, a native of Charleston and a recent graduate 
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with honors of Harvard University. His address was 
in 1812, and before the Society of the American Rev- 
olution. He was a young man of recognized talent, 
and gifted with a brilliant imagination, which had 
been tempered at the time of the occasion in ques- 
tion by several years of hard work at the law and two 
or more sessions of the Legislature. He had already 
delivered, on the twenty-second of February of the 
same year, an oration on the birth of Wash- 
ington, the two being pronounced at the time the 
best efforts of his life. His manner as an orator 
was graceful and finished, and it was without diffi- 
culty that on such occasions he inlisted on his side the 
sympathies and close attention of large audiences. 

During the legislative session of 1813, when it was 
the general desire to husband all the revenues of the 
State to assist in the efficient prosecution of the war, 
a movement in favor of suspending temporarily the 
free schools was made with the object of saving that 
expense. The amount involved was small, for the 
modern free-school system was not yet in operation, 
and Mr. Crafts embraced the opportunity of opposing 
any attempt at a change. His remarks were forcible 
and well-timed, and contributed in an important way 
to defeat the measure. In remembrance of what he 
had done for the education of the poor during that 
crisis, his name was recently given to one of the pub- 
lic schools of Charleston. It has thus become rescued 
from the forgotten past, and no other name is now 
better known to the public of that city than that of 
William Crafts. ; 

Two other Fourth of July orators should now be 
mentioned, Col. John S. Preston, a brother of the 
eloquent Congressman and Senator, William C. Pres- 
ton, whom he resembled in being similarly gifted, and 
David Ramsay, a grandson of the historian. Their 
addresses were in 1853 and 1854 respectively, and 
were before the Societies of the Cincinnati and of 
Seventy-six combined. 

No one in South Carolina could have been more ac- 
ceptable than Colonel Preston as a Fourth of July 
orator, and the occasion gave him the opportunity 
of delivering an address that was replete with a 
thorough knowledge of the history of representative 
and republican government. What we owe to the 
manly qualities of our English ancestors in gradually 
wresting from their kings the power to rule independ- 
ently of the people themselves, was fully dwelt upon, 
resulting in the reduction of representative govern- 
ment to a science by which all other nations who 
have adopted it have since profited. 

Colonel Preston’s address was a scholarly produc- 
tion, and can justly be ranked among the notable 
ones delivered during a period of over seventy years. 

But Colonel Preston had other claims to admiration 
and esteem besides the occasions upon which he held 
large audiences spell-bound. He was, in addition, a 
man of elegant and cultivated tastes, which'he had 
improved by foreign travel. During his life he was 
specially kind and considerate to struggling native 
art in which he could discern a certain future, and so 
important had been his assistance to Hiram Powers, 
the sculptor, that when the latter had achieved repu- 
tation and success, he did himself the honor of pre- ' 
senting to Colonel Preston one of his best statues, in 
return for his many kindnesses. It was a statue of 
the matronly Eve, the common mother of us all, 
an admirable conception of the subject; and, to add 
to the value of the gift, no replica of zt was ever made. 

Much interest was felt in the selection of Ramsay 
for 1854, on account of his grandfather having con- 
tributed so largely to the spirit of the Revolutionary 
proceedings in South Carolina, and having done so 
much by his history of the Revolution to rescue from 
oblivion the events of that stormy period. 

His ability was fully recognized by his having been 
chosen, and there were many fine passages in his 
address; but, on the whole, it was disappointing. 
This was attributed by his friends to his having only 
lately returned from a long absence at several of the 
German universities by which his modes of thought 
have been affected and his appreciation of things 
American temporarily diminished. His address on 
Burns, the poet, was a much more happy effort, and if 
his Fourth of July oration had been as good, it would 
have lived among those of which the Cincinnati would 
be forever proud. ? 

Those were the intellectual treats offered to the cit- 
zens of Charleston on Independence Day. They were 
common to all the American cities where large and 
enthusiastic audiences also welcomed the addresses of 
talented and distinguished orators. The military pa- 
rade and review has now to be described, and itis not 
venturing far to say that the Charleston display was 
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in one respect unique and altogether different from 
those of the other Southern cities. 

In 1853, the year of the Preston address, the three 
regiments composing the city militia were commanded 
by Colonels Simons, Cunningham and Blum. The 
State law making military service compulsory resulted 
in several large unwieldy and ununiformed compa- 
nies being included in the Blum regiment. With this 
exception the appearance of the whole was quite 
creditable, all the other companies being well uni- 
formed and commanded by the prominent young men 
of the community. The uniform of each company 
was different from that of its neighbor, and certain 
ones had historic associations connected with theirs, 
especially a large and popular one, the Charleston 
Riflemen, whose uniforms were copied after that of 
Daniel Morgan, the hero of Cowpens, and the cavalry 
company whose coats were green, the color preferred 
by Marion. 

The march was made at an early hour on account 
of the heat, and proceeded from the City Hall by East 
Bay to the Battery where a salute of thirteen guns 
was fired by the artillery and feu de jote by the infan- 
try. It then returned to the starting point by Meet- 
ing Street, a total distance of about three-quarters of 
a mile. The color bearer of the artillery regiment, 
Sergeant Muckenfuss, continued to carry the regimen- 
tal flag, until the age of eighty; and as he marched 
with difficulty, supported on each side by one of the 
younger men, the incident always excited the interest 
of the lookers on, especially as he was a veteran of the 
War of 1812. 

But the absolutely unique feature of the procession 
was the dense mass of black humanity that preceded 
the soldiers. There was an amount of enjoyment to 
them in the music that was unmistakable, and their 

gestures, vociferation, and antics, as both sexes and 
all ages mixed together in the throng, were a sight 
that can never be forgotten. 

Several times the propriety of stopping this was con- 
sidered by the military, but it was never acted upon. 
It was perfectly harmless, and had become, in the 
course of time, a part of the show, which the whites 
somewhat enjoyed also. The regimental bands were 
composed then altogether of blacks, and the drum- 
major of one of them, a bricklayer by trade, who was 
owned by a well-known family in the city, a perfectly 
black man with typical African features, was unusu- 
ally skilled inthe handling of his baton. His bearing 
was not entirely military; and when he was at the 
hight of one of his performances, one was reminded 
somewhat ofa circus. His own race was very proud 
of him; and when they understood the possibility of 
their enjoyment of that part of the day being pre- 
vented, they were fairly entitled to urge in reply as a 
reason for not making any change, that all of the mu- 
sic which enlivened the crowd and the inimitable 
and unapproachable major of the drums had been sup- 
plied by their color. 

Sam Dickerson, for that was the name of the dis- 
tinguished drum-major, was so much intoxicated by 
the applause which greeted him, that when freedom 
came he decided to practice law and became a real 
major in one of the black regiments of the State. His 
career was not a brilliant one in either capacity, and 
he realized before his end came, that his only chance 
for local posthumous fame was in his antics in front of 
the military. 

The slave population of Charleston at this period 
was very large, and almost all the blacks whose doings 


have been mentioned, were owned in the city, the pro- - 


portion of free colored people being small. With the 
exception of the family servants the day was given up 
to them entirely, and they congregated in large num- 
bers in the afternoon in the lower parts of the city 
down to the Battery, from the walks of which they 
were excluded. They there indulged in quiet amuse- 
ment on the sidewalks, chatting with each other and 
partaking of refreshments which were purchasable 
from numberless little tables scattered around and 
presided over by people of their own color. Their con- 
duct was very orderly, and when there were fireworks 
on the Battery they enjoyed them like the whites. 

The entire day of the Fourth was enlivened by the 
ringing of the deep-toned English bells of St. 
Michael’s Church, the principal piece of music, all of 
which was hand played, being that of the old song of 
‘Taffy was a Welshman.”’ 


FRENCH physicians are urging a determined stand 
against the ravages of alcoholism. In forty-five years 
the consumption of alcohol has quadrupled, averaging, 
in 1894, four litres per head. 
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The Celebrations of the Fourth of July 
in Richmond and Virginia. 


BY ROBERT D. WARD, ESQ. 


THE readers of THE INDEPENDENT will doubtless be 
interested in a reminiscent sketch of the manner in 
which the people of old Virginia and its capital city 
were accustomed to celebrate this memorial day, in 
by-gone times, before the War. There is so much in 
the early history of this old State familiar to all read- 
ers of American history, causing her to be styled, ‘‘ the 
Mother of States and of statesmen,’’ that the people 
of all the States have always had and still have a warm 
place in their heartsfor her people; nor do I think it 
would lessen their regard, if I were, in order to add 
a brilliancy to her fair escutcheon, now, in view of the 
light of allthe past before meto style her, ‘‘the 
mother of George Washington and Robert E. Lee ’’— 
two of the grandest ideal characters of true great- 
ness in all the annals of history. Richmond, her 
capital city, is a historical place. I once heard the 
Rev. Dr. Moses D. Hoge, a Presbyterian minister of 
national reputation remark that the man who 


‘ wrote a history of Richmond would have to write the 


history of Virginia, and he who wrote the history of 
Virginia would have to write the history of the United 
States. This is very comprehensive language, but 
it is substantially true. Virginia was the cradle of 
liberty in the days of the Colonies, and there. is still 
standing in Richmond an old church edifice from 
whose walls first issued mutterings of discontent at 
the tyranny of our mother country and a purpose to 
resist it, which finally culminated in the storm of the 
Revolution and resulted in the independence of the 
Colonies and the establishment of our Federal Repub- 
lican Government. Mindful of .this past record and 
hoping that it may give pleasure to the people of other 
States, I propose to give an account of how the people 
of our State formerly spent the Fourth of July and 
contrast it with the way they spend it now. 

In the earlier days of this century there was a social 
club in the city of Richmond, which was a celebrated 
institution and is held in pleasant memory unto this 
day, because of the characters and high social position 
of the gentlemen who were its members. It continued 
in existence until 1860. It was called the Buchanan 
Barbecue Club, and it always celebrated the Fourth of 
July. At the time about which I am writing, the Club 
was composed of the following distinguished citizens: 
John Marshall, Chief Justice of the United States, 
President; Dr. John Brokenbrough, President of the 
Bank of Virginia; John Wickham, a distinguished 
lawyer; Dr. William Foushee, the head of the medical 
profession in the city; his son-in-law, Thomas Ritchie, 
the editor of the Richmond Enguirer, who afterward 
became the Nestor of the press of the United States; 
Willlam Wirt, whose speech upon the trial of Aaron 
Burr and whose ‘‘ British Spy’’ has gained for him 
perpetual remembrance; Philip N. Nicholas, Attorney- 
General and Circuit Judge; Daniel Call, author of 
‘‘Call’s Virginia Reports’’; Thomas Rutherford and 
Charles Ellis, prominent and influential merchants; 
Major James Gibbons, the hero of Stony Point; Wil- 
liam Munford, the author of ‘‘ Munford’s Virginia Re- 
ports’ and translator of Homer's ‘‘Iliad’’; Dr. Peter 
Lyons, an eminent physician; Col. John Ambler, Reg- 
istrar of the Virginia Land Office; James Brown, Jr., 
Second Auditor of the State, and many others well 
qualified to add to the merriment and pleasantries of 
a party composed of such gentlemen. It was on these 
social occasions, and especially at the Fourth of July 
meetings, that two other remarkable men frequently 
appeared, a more extended notice of whom will be 
pleasant to read and beneficial to think about. They 
are the Rev. John Buchanan. and the Rev. John D. 
Blair, and they were the only honorary members of 
the club. The former was a Scotchman, a Master of 
Arts of the University of Edinburgh, and he was in- 
vested with holy orders in the Episcopal Church, in 
Great Britain. At the beginning of the Revolution he 
came to America, and settled in Richmond as minis- 
ter of the parish, and he preached there until his death 
in 1822. The Right Rev. Bishop Moore says of him, 
‘*as a clergyman he was greatly approved. His ser- 
mons were excellent, were delivered with great propri- 
ety and with considerable eloquence.’’ He was a 
bachelor, his fortune was liberal, and he was a kind, 
humane, charitable man, active in searching out dis- 
tress and delighted in relieving it. 

The Rev. John D. Blair was a Presbyterian, a 
graduate of Princeton College, and came to Richmond 
at an early age, where he remained until his death on 
the fourteenth of January, 1823. He reared a‘ large 
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family, and some of his descendants are now promi- 
nent and highly respected citizens of Richmond. He 
was a man without guile, of cultivated intellect, 
gentle manners, sound in Christian doctrine, and 
greatly beloved. These two worthy old pastors formed 
the closest friendship with each other, which con- 
tinued until their death. It was beautiful and unique, 
resulting from the gentleness and humor of their dis- 
positions and the kindliness of their hearts. These 
characteristics won them friends among all classes of 
the people. Youths and young maidens, old men 
and women, as they passed them on the streets, would 
be greeted with cheerful remarks, and their own affec- 
tion for them would express itself in smiling counte- 
nances. They were fortunate, also, in having many 
friends and admirers among a rank of gentlemen, the 
superiors of many of whom this country has never 
produced, who have given their testimony respecting 
them. 

Hear what President John Tyler, who knew them 
well, has said of them. Ina speech delivered by him 
in the city of Richmond on the fourth day of Novem- 
ber, 1758, he said: 

‘*] first came to Richmond, at the age of eighteen, to 

join my venerated father, who was then the Governor of 
Virginia. At that time there were but three churches in 
the city, and the population did not exceed 5,000. There 
were the Baptist, the Methodist and Episcopal churches 
on Church Hill. The Episcopalians and Presbyterians 
had a minister each, Parson Buchanan and Parson 
Blair. I never knew two better men. They preached 
on alternate Sundays at the capitol and at the old church 
on the hill.’’ 
He refers to old St. John’s Church, built in 1740.- It 
is still standing, remodeled and modernized, and has 
been rendered conspicuous as being the place where 
Patrick Henry gave utterance to the words: ‘‘ Give 
me liberty, or give me death,’’ which will go ringing 
down through the corridors of the centuries: 


‘* The same congregations attended upon their min- 
istrations. No difference in the forms of service was per- 
mitted to interrupt their perfect harmony. They taught 
the same sublime doctrines, and were too intent on the 
execution of their holy mission to dispute about mere 
external forms and eeremonies. Their lives were uni- 
tedly devoted to the high and important task of making 
men good citizens and good Christians; nor did they 
esteem it necessary, in order to accomplish these ends, 
to make war on those innocent amusements which serve 
as a respite from labor and toil. Buchanan’s Spring is 
identified with the Quoit Club, at which the good old 
men sometimes participated. There were illustrious 
men associated with them in these harmless relaxations 
whose memories will ever live inthe heart of Richmond. 
Mr. Buchanan lived in a small wooden house, situated 
near Mayo’s Bridge, suited to his condition of eld bach- 
elorship, all trace of which has long since passed away. 
Under that roof he was once honored by the presence of 
another divine, who, bringing on suitable credentials, 
and wearing suitable canonicals, officiated in the place 
of the two eminent ministers at Church hill and the cap- 
itol. During his stay in Richmond he was hospitably 
entertained by Mr. Buchanan. By some arrangement 
of the toilet it was, however, discovered that the new- 
comer was a woman, dressed in canonicals. Some time 
thereafter the two aged ministers dined at the Govern- 
or’s, when Brother Blair indulged in innocent raillery 
at the expense of Brother Buchanan, to the infinite 
amusement of all present. Mr. Buchanan had, a few 
days before, received a letter from his quondam guest, 
apologizing for her conduct, and giving her true pat- 
ronymic as Diana Smith. She was the first woman in 
America who practically put in force the doctrine of 
Woman’s Rights.”’ 

I have thought it would be interesting to give this 
somewhat detailed account of this grand old club, be- 
cause its members, from its beginning to its end, were 
leaders in society, in business, in politics and in Chris- 
tian life. They directed, toa large extent, the con- 
duct of the masses, and so it may be said that every- 
where in Virginia Fourth of July celebrations were 
observed from the earliest days of the Republic. Al-. 
most always at these meetings of the people the Dec- 
laration of Independence was read aloud by some per- 
son selected for the purpose, and frequently some dis- 
tinguished local orator would deliver an oration upon 
the blessings of liberty, the glorious deeds of George 
Washington and Thomas Jefferson, and the prosperity 
and happiness which the people would obtain under the 
zgis of the American Constitution and the protection 
of the Star Spangled Banner. 

And there was another incident of these celebrations 
which everybody greatly enjoyed. No matter whether 
it was a large political gathering, a church festival, a 
private club, or a military reunion, no matter what it 
was, there was always a good dinner on the Fourth of 
July. Now let me tell you what I mean. Let me de- 
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scribe the dinner, and you will see that it was a good, 
old-fashioned, real, substantial, old Virginia dinner, 
cooked by old Virginia Negro cooks, who, in my opin- 
ion, were the best cooks that ever lived, so far as the 
preparation of all substantial food is concerned. 

“On a grassy lawn at the place where the party was 
to assemble, under the shade of the forest trees, a 
table was prepared in size sufficient to seat the ex- 
pected company. It was covered with a clean linen 
tablecloth, and fitted up with substantial table ware. 
Polite colored waiters arranged the various viands 
properly upon the table. When dinner was an- 
nounced, in an orderly manner the guests sat down to 
their appropriate seats. Ah, what a feast was before 
them! It makes my lips smack together now at the 
memory of it! P 

At the head of the table there would be placed a 
bowl of Brunswick stew, large enough to supply all 
the guests. Nowadays, dons vivants extol terrapin 
stew as a great delicacy. It can’t compare, in rich- 
ness of flavor, in deliciousness of taste to the Bruns- 
wick stew, as it was concocted in Virginia, in the days 
of auld lang syne. It was made by mixing together 
squirrels, chickens, green corn, butter beans, tomatoes 
and other vegetables, seasoned with butter, Sherry 
wine, French brandy, Worcester sauce, tomato 
sauce, the yolk of eggs, salt, black and cayenne pep- 
per. The old cooks seemed to know, as if by intu- 
ition, the exact proportion of each ingredient to be put 
in it. It was putin an iron pot, which was hung 
over a hickory wood fire, and boiled for five or six 
hours. All the bones of the squirrels and chickens 
were taken out of the mixture, and when it was done, 
and ready for the table, it presented a rich, yellow ap- 
pearance, was a thick combination of the inherent 
essences of all its ingredients, delicious to the taste, 
palatable in the highest degree, and a dish fit for the 
gods. Then, along down the table, would be various 
dishes of old Virginia ham, mutton, lamb, venison, 
beef, shoat, veal, duck, goose, fish and all the vege- 
tables which the country afforded, and along on the 
table, about three feet apart, there would be decan- 
ters of French brandy and whisky, bottles of wine and 
pitchers of cider, with pots of strong coffee, colored 
with an infusion of rich, pure cream, and sweetened 
with genuine old-fashioned cut-loaf sugar. Let my 
readers imagine such a party of gentlemen as I have 
mentioned seated at such a dinner on a Fourth day 
of July! Oh! the buoyancy of spirits and the spar- 
kling wit, the patriotic toasts and brilliant speeches, 
the general mirth and fun which prevailed among 
them! It would require another Christopher North 
in a new edition of *‘ Voctes Ambrosiane,’’ adequately 
to describe the scene. I shall not undertakethe task. 
Of course I do not mean to say that all of the Fourth 
of July celebrations were furnished with such elabo- 
rate dinners. They were generally prepared at the 
assemblies of the club, which I have referred to, and 
others where there was not a large number of persons 
present. But, at all of them, when there were hun- 
dreds or thousands present, good substantial fare 
* was always afforded the people. 

The Fourth of July was a gala day. The people 
were happy. Dull care and sorrow sat not upon their 
countenances. Fun, frolic and mirth sparkled in the 
eyes of all the youths and young maidens, who had 
come from the adjacent country to add a charm to the 
occasion. They talked sociably with each other— 
their minds were impressed with the feeling of liber- 
ty, their lips uttered words of patriotism, and the love 
of old Virginia and the Union had a deep foundation 
in their hearts. They danced to the music of the 
‘«Star-Spangled Banner’’ and ‘‘ Yankee Doodle.’’ 
They chatted and flirted and courted; and there is 
now in Virginia many a gentleman who can revert in 
memory to one of these assemblies as the time and 
place where his eyes first beheld the lovely form of 
some fascinating young lady, who afterward became 
the sharer of his happiness, the solace of his sorrows, 
the beloved wife of his bosom. 

Alas! as the years have revolved what a change has 
come over the spirit of our people and the conditions 
of the times. From 1860 until 1870, the Declaration 
of Independence was forgotten and the Fourth of 
July was unthought of, ‘‘ Dixie’’ took the place of 
‘*Yankee Doodle’’ and ‘Stonewall Jackson’s 
Way’’ knocked the ‘Star-Spangled Banner”’ 
out of remembrance. The horrors of the 
war and the evils of reconstruction occupied 


the whole attention of the people and engaged all 
their thoughts to devise the ways and means to with- 
stand their direful effects. All of these sad days are 
now memories of the past, never to be forgotten in- 
deed; but a returning loyalty to the Union of the 
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States has entered the hearts of our Virginia people 
that cannot be eradicated, and they are as willing to 
live under its protection and to die in its defense as 
any people of any of the States. Abraham Lincoln 
and General Grant are highly respected and admired 
by the most of our people, altho Robert E. Lee and 
Stonewall Jackson, naturally, are more esteemed and 
loved. But we all believe that all four of them will 
be presented on the pages of future historians as a 
galaxy of bright, particular stars that will add luster 
to the fame of the nation that gave them birth. The 
Fourth of July is still respected and observed as a 
holiday. The banks and stores are closed; but it 
does not seem to me that this present generation, in 
the manner of spending the day, evince as strong a 
consciousness of its sacredness and patriotic purpose 
as did their fathers inthe days of yore. No Declara- 
tion of Independence is now read, no _ patriotic 
speeches are now made; but the people, in greater or 
smaller numbers, as the case may be, with the facili- 
ties furnished by the railroads and steamboats, hie 
themselves away to Washington, or Petersburg, or 
Norfolk, or the seashore, and generally spend the day 
in attending a game of baseball or football, or some 
such frivolous amusement. There is no lack of love 
for the Union among the people now; but the most 
potent agents that are now engaged in undermining 
the foundations of our American Republic Govern- 
ment are the almighty dollar and party spirit. - 


RicHMOND, Va 


The Fourth of July—1776-1876. 


BY THE HON, HAMPTON L. CARSON, 

SECRETARY OF THE CONSTITUTIONAL CENTENNIAL COMMISSION. 

A CLOSE student of the events which have made 
the Fourth of July the most notable of our national 
anniversaries cannot fail to discover several errors in 
common currency, and certain false impressions as to 
facts. 

First, it is assumed that it was the Declaration of 
Independence which sundered the tie which bound 
the Colonies to the British throne; second, it is 
asserted that the Declaration was signed by the mem- 
bers of the Continental Congress on July 4th, 1776; 
third, it is stated that the Liberty Bell at Philadel- 
phia, which is the holiest relic of our Revolutionary 
days, was rung on that day amid great public rejoic- 
ing, and thus strangely verified the prophetic meaning 
of the words inscribed upon it more than twenty-three 
years before: ‘‘ Proclaim Liberty throughout all the 
land, to all the inhabitants thereof ’’; and lastly, it is 
very generally believed that the fifty-six names which 
appear upon that roll of immortal honor were, without 
exception, those of men who were members of Con- 
gress at the time the decisive step was determined 
upon and, therefore, entitled to share in the glory of 
the vote which distinguishes the Congress of 1776 from 
that of preceding or following years. Poets, painters 
and orators, as well as teachers, have been misled; 
and even reputable historians have, through careless 
investigation and much looseness of language, so far 
disseminated and encouraged these errors that they 
are fast becoming inveterate. 

The truths of history are far more important than 
its fictions. Accuracy of statement cannot be inap- 
propriate at a time when there is such a widespread 
and rapidly growing interest in our historic develop- 
ment as a nation. 

It should be remembered that the Declaration. of 
Independence is simply a statement, publicly made, 
of the reasons which had driven the Colonies to the 
irrevocable step of sundering their political relations 
to the British Government, but that the real act 
which severed the tie binding the Colonies to the 
throne was the resolution adopted on the second day 
of July and not on the fourth. The Resolution was, 
properly speaking, a legislative act, and had it been 
followed by no Declaration, it would have been 
equally effective for all political purposes. The im- 
portance and significance of the Resolution have been 
lost sight of because of the superior attractiveness of 
the Declaration, and because of the manner in which 
Mr. Jefferson discharged his task—with burning elo- 
quence and terse philosophy—in stating the reasons 
controlling the delegates in adopting the Resolution; 
and thus the Declaration has supplanted the Resolu- 
tion in the affections and memory of mankind, and 
the Fourth of July, instead of the second of July— 
contrary to the expectation of John Adams—has be- 
come the national holiday. 

It will not be out of place briefly to recapitulate the 
acts which led up to the passage of the Resolution 
and the adoption of the Declaration. 

It may be safely asserted that as early asthe autumn 
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of 1775 the Massachusetts delegates, and particularly 
John Adams, were strenuous advocates of the idea of 
independence, and that the other colonies were 
brought very slowly to the same view. This is not to 
be wondered at. Massachusetts was the only colony 
upon whose soil an actual condition of war existed. 
The battles of Lexington and of Bunker Hill had been 
fought in the neighborhood of Boston, and a Colonial 
army, composed chiefly of Massachusetts troops, was 
engaged in besieginga British army then occupying 
Boston. The war had not shifted to the South, the 
Southern colonies had not yet felt the desolating 
effects of blockaded ports and invading armies, and it 
was months before Adams. was able to induce Con- 
gress, by a bold stroke, to adopt a Continental system 
and by placing General Washington, a Virginian, in 
command of New England troops, to involve all the 
colonies in a common cause of resistance. 

Adams preached the doctrine that there must be a 
government in every colony ‘‘ sufficient to the exigen- 
cies of their affairs,’’ and that each colony should 
.adopt such a government as should best conduce to 
the happiness and safety of themselves and of Amer- 
ica.» Inasmuch as the old established governments 
were thus to be distinctly overthrown, public opinion 
rallied but slowly in support of a movement so radical. 
However, on the fifteenth of May, 1776, a resolution 
was adopted by the Continental Congress which cov- 
ered the whole grouad of separation from Great Britain 
and the independence of the colonies. It recited that 
his Britannic Majesty, in conjunction with the Lords 
and Commons, had 
‘*excluded the inhabitants of these united colonies from 
the protection of his crown; that the whole force of his 
kingdom, aided by foreign mercenaries, was being ex- 
erted for the destruction of the good people of these 
colonies; that it was irreconcilable to reason and good 
conscience for the colonists now to take oaths and affirma- 
tions for the support of any government under the-crown 
of Great Britain; that it was necessary that every kind 
of authority under that crown should be totally sup- 
pressed, and that all the powers of government should 
be exerted under the authority of the people of the col- 
onies,”’ 
and it closed with a recommendation to all the colo- 
nies which had not yet acted, that they should at once 
adopt such forms of government as were adequate to 
meet the changed situation of affairs. 

It can be readily seen that this resolution involved 
independence, altho it was not a formal and explicit 
declaration; for if a government in opposition to that 
then existing under the British Crown could be estab- 
lished in every colony, and a confederation should be 
framed among them all, followed by treaties with 
foreign nations, and this status should be established 
by force of arms, actual independence would exist. 

These views were not fully acquiesced in. A body 
of men known as ‘‘ Conciliationists’’ still hoped that 
some terms might be made with the British Govern- 
ment, based upon petition and negotiation. The men 
who were of this view were notably John Jay and Rob- 
ert R. Livingston, of New York; John Dickinson 
and Robert Morris, of Pennsylvania; Edward Rut- 
ledge, of South Carolina, and George Read, of Dela- 
ware. 

Early in June, of 1776, the four New England colo- 
nies, sustained by Virginia, were practically united in 
support of the bold and final step. On the seventh 
of June, Richard Henry Lee, of Virginia, introduced 
his famous resolution: 

‘‘That these united colonies are, and of right ought 
to be, free and independent States; that they are ab- 
solved from all allegiance to the British Crown, and 
that all political connection between them and the State 
of Great Britain is, and ought to be, totally dissolved.”’ 

A memorable debate arose, lasting three days. It 
appeared that four New England colonies and three 
Southern colonies were prepared to vote at once in 
the affirmative; but as unanimity was desirable and 
could probably be obtained by a little delay, a post- 
ponement was voted until July 1st. In the meantime 
however, a committee was appointed, charged with 
the duty of drafting a declaration of the reasons in 
justification of the adoption of the Resolution. This 
committee consisted of Jefferson, John Adams, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, Roger Sherman and R. R. Living- 
ston. A second committee was appointed to devise 
a scheme for a confederation between the colonies, 
and a third had the duty of arranging a plan for trea- 
ties with foreign powers. 

The first of July arrived. Nine of the colonies were 
there to vote affirmatively, and ten, should Casar 
Rodney arrive from Delaware before the vote was 
*called—Delaware being divided, Thomas McKean be- 

ing in favor and George Read against the adoption of 
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the resolution. Two of the colonies, Pennsylvania 
and South Carolina, were still adverse; and New York 
had declined to take part, as the subject of independ- 
ence was outside of the instructions to her delegates. 
Lee, the mover of the resolution, was absent in Vir- 
ginia. Jefferson, altho a power with his pen, was no 
speaker on the floor. Chase, the Boanerges of Mary- 
land, was away, while John Dickinson, the author of 
the ‘‘Farmer’s Letters,’’ was prominent in an oppo- 
sition based upon the ground that the present was 
an inopportune moment for so radical a step. Even 
James Wilson and Robert Morris counseled delay. 
Andrew Allen and Edward Biddle, of Pennsylvania, 
opposed it and resigned. Charles Humphreys and 
Thomas Willing were also in opposition. Then it 
was that John Adams became ‘‘the pillar’’ and ‘‘the 
Colossus’’ of the party of independence, supported 
by George Wythe, of Virginia, and Dr. Witherspoon, 
of New Jersey. 

On the evening of the first of July Adams wrote to 
Chase that the debate had taken up the day, while 
Jefferson wrote that it had lasted nine hours without, 
refreshment or pause. The critical hour had come. 
The vote was taken in committee of the whole. 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, New Jersey, Maryland, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina and Georgia voted for the resolution; Pennsyl- 
vania and South Carolina voted against it; Delaware 
was evenly divided, and New York, at the request of 
her delegation, was allowed to withdraw. 

The second day arrived. The debate was resumed. 
Abraham Clark wrote: 

‘*The resolution is now under debate. The panic 
which has seized the army has not yet reached the 
Senate. Ina few hours it will be determined whether 
we are to be a nation of freemen or a race of slaves.’’ 
The lion-hearted Adams renewed his efforts. Edward 
Rutledge, of South Carolina, requested that the vote 
of his State should be changed. Pennsylvania, tak- 
ing advantage of the voluntary absence of John Dick- 
inson and Robert Morris, and of the resignations of 
Andrew Allen and Edward Biddle, voted through 
Franklin, Wilson and Morton against Humphreys and 
Willing, and thus reversed her adverse vote. Czasar 
Rodney arrived by express, and thus enabled Dela- 
ware to cast her vote for the Resolution. 

The deed was done. The bond which bound the 
colonies to the throne was sundered, and on the 
second of July, 1776, America advanced with majes- 
tic steps to assume her station among the sovereigns 
of the world. It is seen, therefore, that it is a com- 
mon error to suppose that the vote upon the Resolu- 
tion was taken upon the fourth, instead of the second 
of July. 

Immediately after the adoption of the Resolution, 
thedraft of the Declaration prepared by Mr. Jeffer- 
son, and reported by him on the 28th of June, was 
taken up for debate. This draft had been previously 
submitted by him to John Adams and Benjamin Frank- 
lin, both of whom made some verbal minor alterations. 
The debate upon this Declaration lasted two days, and 
on the fourth was carried; and such has been the 
splendor of the Declaration as a statement of political 
principles that the Resolution has been lost sight of, 
and the fourth, instead of the second has become the 
national holiday. 

It is a common error, also, to suppose that the Dec- 
laration was signed on the Fourth. The only signa- 
tures attached were those of John Hancock and 
Charles Thompson, the President and Secretary of 
Congress. It was not until the fifteenth that instruc- 
tions were given to the clerk to prepare the Declara- 
tion for signature, and on the second of August, duly 
engrossed on parchment, it was brought into the 
Chamber of Congress and placed upon the President’s 
table for the signature of the individual members. 
All those actually present on that day affixed their 
names, and some were thus included who had noshare, 
either in debate or voting upon the document. The 
names of these men are Benjamin Rush, George Cly- 
mer, James Smith, George Taylor and George Ross, 
of Pennsylvania, and Matthew Thornton, of New 
Hampshire. John Dickinson, on the twentieth of July, 
had been punished for his opposition, based on the 
ground of the untimeliness of the act, by being 
dropped from the Congressional delegation. Altho 
Robert Morris, with Dickinson, had absented him- 
self at the time the actual vote was taken, he was not 
so punished, and his signature appeared. Andrew 
Allen and Edward Biddle, as has been stated, had re- 
signed, as well as Charles Humphreys and Thomas 
Willing. Hence the substituted names. 


The voice of the Old Liberty Bell was silent on the. 


Fourth of July, 1776, for Congress then sat with 
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closed doors, and in secret session; but when it had 
been ascertained that the sentiments of the people 
were in accord with what the Congress had done, and 
that New York had signified her intention to concur, 
then was the word ‘‘unanimous’’ inserted in the 
public broadsides; and on the eighth day of July the 
Declaration was read for the first time to the people 
by John Nixon, in the State House Square, while the 
bell rung forth its joyous notes of jubilee, and veri- 
fied the prophecy of its inscription. 

On the Fourth of July, 1876,.a National Centen- 
nial Jubilee was celebrated in the city of Philadelphia, 
made memorable not only as the One Hundredth An- 
niversary of the adoption of the Declaration, but also 
by the presence of the representatives of foreign Gov- 
ernments,.at the World's Fair held in Philadelphia 
during that year. The exercises were presided over 
by the Hon. Joseph R. Hawley, of Connecticut, Presi- 
dent of the day, and President of the United States 
Centennial Commission. Upon the very spot on 
which the Republic was proclaimed, he extended a 
welcome not only to his fellow-citizens but to the 
friends of all nations who had gathered in token of 
the good-will existing among the peoples of the earth, 
who joined with him in wishing to the land we love, 
liberty, peace, justice, prosperity and the blessing of 
God until the end of time. Mr. Hawley then resigned 
the chair to the Hon. Thomas W. Ferry, Vice 
President of the United States. A prayer was 
offered by the Rt. Rev. William Bacon Stevens, Bish- 
op of Pennsylvania. ‘‘ A Welcome to the Nations,’’ 
written by Oliver Wendell Holmes, was then sung. 
Bayard Taylor delivered the ‘‘ National Ode,’’ fol- 
lowed by the rendering of a Grand Triumphal March 
entitled ‘‘Our National Banner,’’ written by Dexter 
Smith. The great oration of the day was then de- 
livered by the Hon. William M. Evarts, of New York, 
entitled ‘‘ What the Age owesto America.”’ 

He touched upon the grandeur of the work of 1776; 
stated in lucid terms the objects of the Revolution; 
described our new political system; glanced at the 


- English and French Republics; estimated our debt to 


the men of 1776; set forth in glowing words the at- 
tractions of self-government, and, in summing up the 
results of the century, spoke of the blessings of eman- 
cipation, of the promise of national longevity, the 
strength of our system, and closed in these words: 


‘* An hundred years hence, the piety of that genera- 
tion will recall the ancestral glory which we celebrate 
to-day, and crown it with the plaudits of a vast popula- 
tion which no mancan number. By the mere circum- 
stance of this periodicity, our generation will be in the 
minds, in the hearts, on the lips of our countrymen at 
the close of the centennial commemoration in compar- 
ison with their own character and condition, and with 
the great founders of the nation. What shall they say 
of us? How shall they estimate the part we bear in the 
unbroken line of the nation’s progress? And so on in 
the long reach of time forever and forever our place in 
the secular roll of the ages must always bring us into 
observation and criticism. Under this double trust, 
then from the past and for the future, let us take heed 
of our ways, and while itis called to-day resolve that 
the great heritage we have received shall be handed 
down through the long line of the advancing genera- 
tions, the home of liberty, the abode of justice, the 
stronghold of faith among men, ‘ which holds the moral 
elements of the world together,’ and of faith in God 
which binds that world to his throne.”’ 

The day was celebrated in Pittsburg, where the 
Hon. Felix R. Brunot delivered an address upon ‘‘ The 
Genius of America,’’ and the Hon. John M. Kirkpat- 
rick an address entitled ‘‘ Echoes from Lexington and 
Bunker Hill.’’ At Newark, N. J., the Hon. Cortlandt 
Parker spoke upon ‘‘ The Open Bible.’’ At Hartford, 
Conn., the Hon. Henry Barnard, LL.D., described 
the ‘‘Centennial Growth in Nationality, Industries and 
Education,’’ while at New Haven Prof. Leonard 
Bacon discoursed upon ‘‘ New Haven One Hundred 
Years Ago.’’ At Boston, the Hon. Robert C. Win- 
throp delivered a brilliant address entitled ‘‘ A Cen- 
tury of Self-Government.’’ At Taunton, the Hon. 
Charles Francis Adams spoke of ‘‘ The Progress of 
Liberty.’’ At Hingham, the Hon. Brooks Adams es- 
timated ‘‘ The Cost of Popular Liberty.’’ In Balti- 
more, Dr. J. J. M. Sellman spoke of ‘‘ The Free In- 
stitutions of America,’’ and John F. C. Latrobe of 
‘Our National Emblem.’’ At Manchester, N. H., 
Isaac W. Smith described ‘‘ The First Century of Our 
Republic’; Joseph Kidder predicted ‘‘ The Perpetuity 
of the Republic.’’ In New York City ex-Governor 
John A. Dix delivered an address, while the orator of 
the day was Richard S. Storrs, D.D., LL.D., who de- 
scribed ‘‘ The Rise of Constitutional Liberty.’’ The 
Hon. Fernando Wood spoke of ‘‘Democracy the 
Hope of the Nation,’’ and the Hon. Richard O’Gor- 
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man spoke df ‘‘ The Grandeur of Our Republic,’’ and 
Judge Gildersleeve on ‘‘ American Citizenship."’ At 
Peekskill, the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher described 
‘‘The Advance of a Century.’’ George William 
Curtis spoke at Northfield, of ‘‘Our Honorable 
Heritage.’’ At Rome, ex-Governor Horatio Seymour 
depicted ‘‘ The Future of the Human Race,’’ while 
at Syracuse the Hon. Thomas G. Alvord proclaimed 
‘The Nation’s Jubilee.’’ At Providence, R. I., the 
Rev. Jeremiah Taylor, D.D., paid a glowing tribute 
to ‘‘Our Republic.’’ In Burlington, Vt., the Hon. 
Lucius E. Chittenden depicted ‘‘The Character of 
the Early Settlers of Vermont, and its Influence upon 
their Posterity.”’ 

Similar celebrations were held in Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Indiana, Missouri, Michigan, Illinois, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, Alabama, Arkansas, Wisconsin, 
Florida, Texas, California, Minnesota, Oregon, Kan- 
sas, West Virginia, Nebraska, Nevada, Colorado, 
Georgia, South Carolina and Virginia. 

In the following yeara book entitled ‘‘ Our National 
Centennial Jubilee’’ was published by E. B. Treat, 
of New York, which grouped together the choicest of 
the eloquent and patriotic addresses and poems de- 
livered in the several States of the Union; a book 
which strikingly illustrates the treedom of speech and 
opinion characteristic of our country, representing the 
varieties of social distinction among men, and as a 
commemorative record of brilliant displays of oratory 
inspired by the enthusiasm of the occasion forms a 
permanent treasury of historic data and valuable sta- 
tistical information; a book which will increase in 
value as years roll by, and which will be sought for 
upon the occasion of our bi-centennial anniversary. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


Historic Fourths of July. 


BY HENRY P. JOHNSTON, 


PROFESSOR OF HISTORY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK. 





THE old-time Fourth seems to be doomed—at all 
events upon its explosive side. Our new civiliza- 
tion, concentrating so rapidly in city and ‘‘ greater’’- 
city plants, has made the firecracker incompatible; 
and without the cracker how is young America to en- 
thuse? The din will be heard for some generations 
to come in village and minor town; but the munici- 


‘pal millions, the very element that should have its 


heart and fingers fired with patriotism and powder, at 
least once a year, are not to have it. Fire Depart- 
ments and Colonel Warings, with their milk-white 
street-sweepers, are gradually stamping it out. It is 
said of one of the ‘‘Signers,’’ that he wished that 
he might rise from his grave a hundred years after to 
see how posterity celebrated the Fourth. So far as 
external ebullition and ceremonies are concerned, he 
would be disappointed. We can imagine John Adams 
wondering why he was not waked up at four o’clock 
in the morning by the pealing of the church bells and 
the roar of salutes and bombs and pistols and squibs 
and whole packages of crackers, set off under some 
mother’s best washtub, to be repeated at noon and - 
night with increasing frenzy. Jefferson could easily 
tire himself out on our streets in the vain effort to 
find the crowd that should assemble to hear his ‘‘Dec- 
laration of Independence’’ publicly read. Franklin, 
perhaps, would have been more at ease, if not quite 
happy; for the sage had more than one string out, 
and in this case it would have been his kite string 
drawing him to the electrical wonders of the day. I 
think that Franklin on the coming Fourth would for- 
get all about the rights of man and take a ride on the 
trolley. Of course we would not permit the sensibili- 
ties of the immortal Signers to be rudely shocked, 
but assure them that we had had our course of youth- 
ful birthdays and birthday parties, and that we were 
now quietly settled down in the grateful enjoyment of 
their progenitorship, with all the world honoring them 
as well. 

In the procession of Fourths since Seventy-six two 
may be called historic, and with our observance of 
them the Signers would have been deeply impressed. 
One was the ‘‘ jubilee ’’ anniversary, and the other the 
Centennial. A special signification and interest at- 
tached to each, for each represented far more than 
the stated lapse or rounding out of fifty or a hundred 
years. In each case the time was ripe; events the 
world over or momentous events at home, the sympa- 
thies of humanity, the drift of political thought and 
action, the spirit of the age—all added a meaning and 
a radiance to the celebrations which might well pass 
them down the years as national memories. This 
was especially true of the semi-centennial or jubilee 
Fourth, in 1826. The Revolutions in America and 
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France were followed by an unrest, which here and 
there broke out into brave struggles for human lib- 
erty. For one, the ‘Greek Cause’’ touched the 
American heart, and the effort of the most ancient 
democracy in the world to throw off the yoke of the 
barbarous Turk and recover its independence, aroused 
a widespread interest.’ Webster voiced it in his fine 
speech in Congress on the Greek Revolution. The 
- South American States, also, had broken away from 
Spanish control, and Monroe had thrown around 
them the sympathetic arm of his ‘‘ Doctrine.’’ Boli- 
var, the champion of their independence and the 
hero of the hour, was toasted throughout the United 
States and in republican circles in Europe. Lafayette, 
too, had just been with us, receiving an ovation from 
our people, as he went from State to State, such as 
no other individual has been honored with since 
Washington's day. He had come not only to revisit 
the America of his youth, the land of his earliest in- 
spirations and the fields of his struggles and glory, 
but he came to tell us of the growing impression we 
were making in the Old World, and how the cause of 
popular government and the reform of the old types 
of arbitrary government largely hinged upon the con- 
tinued and permanent success of our experiment. 
Fresh from the scenes of great political and dynastic 
convulsions, he spoke prophetically, and his words 
of hope and encouragement strengthened our faith in 
ourselves. 

Again, the jubilee year found the country itself 
in a buoyant frame of mind over its own internal con- 
dition and prospects. President Monroe’s second 
term, just closed, was called the ‘‘era of good feel- 
ing.’’ Party acrimony, except among the few leaders 
and caucus men, had for the moment abated, and there 
were no very menacing clouds in the political horizon. 
The Missouri Compromise of 1821 had apparently 
hedged slavery within certain fixed limits, and the 
earlier distrust of the sufficiency of the Constitution 
had disappeared in the increased devotion to the 
Union with the increase of the States. Expansion 
had strengthened rather than weakened the tie. It was 
also felt, what we to-day can observe more clearly in 
following the tendencies of that period, that our sys- 
tem in all its parts was becoming more popular. It is 
from that year, 1826, with the Administration of John 
Quincy Adams, that we may date the realization of our 
political system as being what Webster and Lincoln 
loved to call it, a government of, by and for the peo- 
ple. Property qualification for voters had been abol- 
ished almost everywhere, intelligence was spreading 
among the masses, the country was prosperous, and 
the outlook promising. So the jubilee celebrations 
came at an auspicious moment. The year 1826 
marked an epoch. We had lived much longer than 
fifty years, if we measure years by results; and our 
people of that day commemorated the happy occasion 
with full appreciation of its meaning. 

The leading civic celebrations were held in Wash- 
ington, New York and Boston. Strange to say Phil- 
adelphia made no special jubilee effort, but re- 
deemed herself in the Centennial. At Washington the 
Committee of Arrangements had planned to make 
their demonstration a really memorable one by invit- 
ing the surviving distinguished ‘‘Fathers’’ of the 
Republic to be present as the guests of the Capitol 
City. There were still living three of the Signers of 
the Declaration of Independence—Thomas Jefferson, 
its author; John Adams, one of the Committee of Five 
to draft it, and Charles Carroll, so well known as that 
Signer who gallantly added his address ‘‘of Carroll- 
ton ’’ to save the King’s sheriffs the trouble of identi- 
fying him in case they should ever be given the 
chance. Madison and Monroe were also alive, who 
with Adams and Jefferson represented four ex-Presi- 
dents of the nation, or all, save Washington, who up 
to that date had held the high office. But the in- 
firmities of age prevented these worthies from attend- 
ing the celebration, and its most impressive feature 
was lacking, Could all have been present, with 
John Jay, who was also living, what a glorious recep- 
tion and offering would have been theirs to live on as 
national tradition. ; 

Jefferson and Adams, it will be recalled, died within 
a few hours of each other on this very jubilee day— 
Monroe, also, on a subsequent Fourth; but the occa- 
sion was not to pass without a reconsecration of the 
vital principle of the ‘‘ Declaration,’’ and that, too, by 
the author himself. Nothing could have come with a 
grander voice and meaning at that moment. It was 
Jefferson’s last utterance on the famous instrument he 
drew up in 1776. He had penned it in his letter of 
declination to the Washington Committee, which the 
city papers published that jubilee morning, the day of 
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hisdeath. With fifty years of stirring events in mind, 
he wrote more confidently than ever: 

‘All eyes are opened, or opening, to the rights of 

man. The American Declaration of Independ- 
ence is pregnant with our own and the fate of the 
world.” 
May it be to all men, was his prayer, the signal of 
arousing them to demand and enjoy ‘‘ the blessings and 
security of self-government.’’ There can be no 
doubt from this letter as to what Jefferson meant by 
the expression that all men are born ‘‘ free and egua/,”’ 
over which there periodically occurs more or less con- 
troversial quibbling. He committed himself to no 
absurdities. However unequal and unlike men’s nat- 
ural gifts may be, the opportunity for exercising and 
developing them is not to be restricted. Equality, 
complete freedom of action, no social caste or Govern- 
ment repression, a universal political level, was the 
substance of Jefferson’s creed, and he expressed it with 
renewed emphasis: ‘‘ The mass of mankind have not 
been born with saddles on their backs,’’ nor shalla 
favored few, ‘‘ booted and spurred,’’ assume, ‘‘ by the 
grace of God,’’ the right to override them at will. 

Washington City, nevertheless, celebrated the day 
becomingly with a grand assemblage in the Capitol 
building where an ‘‘ Honorable Member’’ delivered 
the oration. The President and Cabinet, Judges of 
the Supreme Court and many other dignitaries at- 
tended in state. Justacross the Potomac at Arling- 
ton Heights, the jubilee was commemorated in a 
unique way at the Custis, latterly the Lee mansion, 
where a select circle of guests were entertained under 
Washington’s original field tent, or, as it was de- 
scribed, ‘‘ The Revolutionary Pretorium that sheltered 
Washington fifty years ago on the hights of Dorches- 
ter.’’ It was not so much that around the sides of the 
canvas hung medallions and miniatures of the Chief, 
his generals and signers, for these would naturally be 
there; but to see ranged with them ivy wreaths with 
such inscriptions as ‘‘The immortal memory of Mis- 
solonghi,’’ ‘‘ Bozzaris and Byron, martyrs who have 
perished for the liberties of Greece,’’ ‘‘Lafayette,’’ and 
‘‘ Bolivar, the deliverer, the Washington of South 
America,’’ at once suggested the whole spirit of the 
jubilee, to which reference has been made. It was in 
the air. The young Republic had bravely and single- 
handed taken the lead, and in a brief half century she 
had become a universal inspiration and example. In 
1826 we felt that our Revolution had already proved 
itself worth the effort fifty times over. 

The character of the celebration in New York City 
is foreshadowed in the notices of the press, one of 
which is to the effect that 


‘* The papers from all parts of the United States teem 
with accounts of preparations for a most splendid com- 
memoration of the Fiftieth Anniversary of our Inde- 
pendence. Our Corporation are determined not to be 
outdone on that day.”’ 


The Corporation kept its promise, and the City cel- 


ebrated with unusual brilliancy. In fact, it was the 
fourth time within two years that New York had in- 
dulged in a handsome pageant. The first was on the 
occasion of Lafayette’s arrival here in August, 1824; 
the second, to receive him again on his return from 
his extensive tour, July 4th, 1825; the third in honor 
of the completion of the Erie Canal, October, 1825; 
and now the Jubilee Fourth. These celebrations were 
all spontaneous and worthy the city; but it was the 
jubilee which carried the palm. The underlying 
sentiment was expressed as follows in a newspaper 
editorial: 


‘* The spectacle will be sublime and imposing. Not so 
much, however, from the pageantries that will be exhib- 
ited—the orations and processions, and feastings and 
toastings—the streaming of banners, the blazing of bon- 
fires, the bursting of rockets and the thunder of artillery, 
as from the moral dignity and grandeur of thé occasion. 
To see a whole nation, in but the fiftieth year of its ex- 
istence, as great and powerful as the oldest nations of 


the world, free as the hart upon our mountains, yet sub- ¢ 


ject to the wholesome restraints of law, and incompara- 
bly more prosperous and happy than any other people in 
existence, uniting with one heart and one voice in such a 
celebration, will be a spectacle more proud, noble and 
glorious than man ever beheld before.’’ 

The program of the day included a military proces- 
sion, which starting from the Battery, wound up town 
through Maiden Lane, Pearl, Chatham and other 
residence and business streets,and ended with a review 
by Governor De Witt Clinton at the City Hall Park. 
A great throng was out to witness it, which meant all 
the New Yorkers—for few people left tle city for the 
summer in those days—and many visitors from the 
surrounding country. At half-past two the ‘‘ Declara- 
tion of Independence’’ was publicly read, and at three 
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a great ox-roast, the feature of the occasion, took place 
near Washington Square, which received its name on 
that day. Ten thousand persons are stated to have 
feasted under the tents, while several additional thou- 
sands found more amusement in looking on. There 
appears to have been no set oration for the day, but a 
number of addresses were delivered before local socie- 
ties. Inthe evening the display of fireworks on the 
top of the City Hall was postponed on account of a 
shower until ‘‘the next fair night,’’ which seems, how- 
ever, even in that period of public virtue, not to have 
favored the town with an appearance. New York felt 
that she had nobly honored the day, and from all ac- 
counts hers was one of the best of the many cele- 
brations. 

Boston, of course, was likewise patriotic—proces- 
sions, bonfires, crackers, accidents, as usual. The 
State ceremonies were held in the Old South 
Church, with Josiah Quincy as public orator. There 
were many dinners, at which the old custom was con- 
tinued of offering toasts or sentiments instead of mak- 
ing speeches. Webster, Story, Pickering, Peabody 
and other noted men of the time were among the 
toast-makers. One of the Boston papers gives a col- 
umn of these sentiments offered at the various New 
England dinners. While everything noble and heroic 
in our own history was recalled, it is interesting to 
note how frequently the sympathetic heart reverted to 
the distant struggles, as in the toast to the women of 
Greece—‘‘ Mothers and daughters of heroes,’’ ‘‘ The 
Panama Congress,’’ Bolivar and Lafayette again, and 
so on. At Cambridge Edward Everett was orator; 
the hymn, by the Rev. Dr. Holmes: 

“God of our Fathers, now we rear 
Altars of praise for theirs of prayer. 
What they resolved Thou didst decree; 
To Thee we owe this jubilee.” 

The second historic celebration, the grand ‘‘Cen- 
tennial’’ of 1876, so near in time to us, needs only to 
be recalled. That was the demonstration of the cen- 
tury. It was the jubilee powerfully emphasized; and 
at the same time it represented a closer realization of 
the principles of the Declaration. The Centennial 
found American slavery extinguished and American 
nationality more firmly established and respected. It 
found our population and terfitory enormously ex- 
panded. It found us more devotedly wedded than 
ever to popular self-government. It found France 
again a Republic. It found several Continental gov- 
ernments reconstructed on a constitutional basis. It 
found our old mother country accepting our views of 
suffrage and representation, reforming her Parliament, 
and emancipating her voters. Everywhere could be 
traced some touches of the influence of ‘‘Seventy- 
six.’’ And asto the celebrations throughout the coun- 
try, apart from the Philadelphia Exhibition, they 
were as imposing as the occasion called for. No one. 
in New York can forget the decorations of the city, 
nor the torchlight processions and the vast crowds 
that filled the streets. Our most distinguished ora- 
tors expressed the sentiments of the day, among them 
Charles Francis Adams, in Boston, the Rev. Dr. 
Richard S. Storrs, in New York, and the Hon. William 
M. Evarts, in Philadelphia. They spoke eloquently of 
our past and present. The future lies in the hope of 
Bryant's ‘‘ Centennial Ode,’’ read at the Academy of 
Music in.this city: 
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“Through storm and calm the years have led 
Our nation on from stage to stage, 
A century’s space, until we tread 
The threshold of another age. 
. . . + 7 e ® a 
“‘ And thou, the new-beginning age, 
Warmed by the past, and not in vain, 
Write on a fairer, whiter page 
The record of thy happier reign.”’ 


Biblical Research. 
The Excavation of Corinth. 


BY PROF, RUFUS B. RICHARDSON, 


DIRECTOR OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES AT ATHENS. 


IT is known to the readers of THE INDEPENDENT that 
the American School of Classical Studies at Athens un- 
dertook, this spring, the work of excavating at Corinth. 
Not wishing to make premature announcements of suc- 
cess, I have during more than two months of work re- 
frained from sending any notice of the progress of the 
work to the press. 

At last I am able to report a success near the close of 
the work for this year. When asked on several occa- 
sions what form of success I should regard as the most 
aeceptable for the first year, I have always answered, 
‘* The discovery of the theater.’’ Well, within the last 
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week we have discovered the theater, and I will explain 
what this signifies. 

Enough ancient theaters, perhaps, have already been 
excavated. Wedo not care so much for this theater, as 
a theater, but as a key to the topography of Corinth. In 
this aspect it isto us at the present stage worth more 
than the priceless bronze statue of Hiero, lately dis- 
covered by the French School at Delphi. Our first great 
need was a key to the topography—in other words, a 
Starting point in the description of Pausanias. We were 
glad at all the vases whole and fragmentary, and at. all 
the pieces of sculpture which we found; but these were 
side issues compared with the finding of some impor- 
tant building which might be surely identified with some- 
thing in the description of Pausanias. No such identi- 
fication had yet been made. To the magnificent ruin by 
which old Corinth is best known different archeologists 
have given different names; but the wiser ones have 
been content to call it simply the ‘‘temple of Corinth.” 
The agora, the center of the city’s life, has been placed 
almost anywhere in the broad area inclosed by the walls 
of the city which stand in a large part of their extent. 

By taking the old temple as our guide, in the belief 
that it was the one certain landmark of the old city, 
and clinging to this, we have been able to locate with 
considerable probability the agora in its immediate 
vicinity, and give a reasonable name to the old temple; 
but more than all to find the theater. 

It may seem strange that a theater could hide itself so 
as to betray its presence by no sign. Really this theater 
did not entirely hide itself. In the edge of the terrace 
on which the temple stands, and about a hundred rods 
to the west of it, was a small reéntrant curve. Begin- 
ning well back in the lower terrace we ran a deep, broad 
trench directly up into the hollow. It had to be about 
twenty feet broad at first, in order to reach the requisite 
depth, and be broad enough to reveal anything at the 
bottom. When, after many days of carrying up the 
earth in baskets, we had a fine-looking trench which 
would have done credit to one laying out a railroad 
through a hill, it began to seem as if we had one more 
of several trenches with a negative result. One evening 
we saw, at the upper end of our trench, several stones 
arranged like steps. The next morning we found, at 
the lower end of the trench, other stones similarly ar- 
ranged, but running obliquely across the trench, at an 
angle with the first line; and the theater was found. 
We then dug other trenches in various parts of the 
cavea and found other lines of stones, which were, to 
be sure, not seats, but the foundations for seats, and 
several portions of flights of steps much worn by feet, 
all these rows spreading out, like the sticks of a’ fan, as 
they proceeded upward. We need do no more work 
with our baskets. The theater is there; but most of it 
lies under ten or fifteen feet of earth, where it may rest 
until next year. 

Up at the top of the cavea of this theater we have 
found a basketful of very archaic terra-cotta figurines 
of human shapes, mostly female, and many animals, 
mostly horses. These are probably anathemata from a 
neighboring temple. Since Pausanias mentions a tem- 
ple of Athena adjacent to the theater and a temple of 
Zeus above the theater, we need not go far to seek for 
these; the ancient gymnasium, also, is not far off. 

All this means that we have closed the first stage of 
our work—the tentative stage—in which we were limited 
to digging trenches, under the promise to fill them up 
later. One can appreciate the sickening sensation of 
contemplating trenches fifteen and even twenty feet 
deep and a hundred feet long, confronted by the duty 
of throwing back into them all the earth so laboriously 
taken out. It is from this that we are now freed. We 
can now lay bare areas; this is excavation proper. 
Trenches, as has been conspicuously shown at Olympia 
and on the Athenian Acropolis, have been remarkable 
for the wonderful way they have of missing things. It 
is only when areas are laid bare that the soil must give 
up its treasures. , 5 

This success has laid upon us a sort of obligation to go 
on; but in order to do so we must make some outlay. A 
considerable area of land must now be bought. As 
there are no houses near the theater a large strip can be 
bought for one or two thousand dollars. The Greek 
Government will effect the purchase, and pay one-eighth 
of the price. We might buy the land ourselves at 
private sale, but we could not make to any advantage an 
infinite number of small purchases. Could we doso we 
might secure-for America, according to anew law which 
is expected to pass soon, the right to the finds. 

We must also have a narrow-gauge movable track, 
with dumping cars to carry the earth in mass toa dis- 
tance. These two things will make a demand on private 
generosity in America; but, with our successful begin- 
ning, it may be hoped some men of wealth will come to 
the rescue. The work is an enterprise of the American 
School, which is a branch of the Archeological Institute 
of America. The President of the Institute, the Hon. 
Seth Low, the President of Columbia College, is, ac- 
cordingly, the chief representative of the cause in 
America. 

Of the work hitherto it may be said that the primitive 
method of working with pick, shovel and basket, with 
an occasional wheelbarrow, would be dreadfully expen- 
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sive were it not forthe very low price of laborin Greece. 
We have employed during two months fully one hun- 
dred men, and the total outlay, including our own living 
expenses, will be, at the end of another ten days, about 
twenty-two hundred dollars, fifteen hundred of which 
comes from the Institute and the rest from friends who 
have sent the money directly to me. But all the sup- 
port has been ultimately from the generosity of indi- 
viduals. 

It will be readily seen that besides the purchase of land 
and material an equal sum, or even greater, should be 
laid out next year. 

Altho our trenches have failed to yield conspicuously 
fine sculpture or a good Greek inscription, they have 
given us many interesting Roman inscriptions and a 
great many vase fragments, some of them of great in- 
terest, of the kind of ware called old Corinthian. Per- 
haps the most interesting find was a prehistoric grave, 
which we were surprised to discover, with contents con- 
sisting of some twenty vases of the oldest Greek type, 
unpainted, but of very interesting forms. Any museum 
would be glad to possess them. 

Of statuary the best piece is a group composed of a 
youthful Dionysos with a Nymph on one side and Pan 
on the other. Only the latter has a head still remain- 
ing, but the forms are good. In one of our early trench- 
es we found thirty-five fragments of Ionic columns from 
five to eight feet in length. These are not very far 
from the theater. In some cases we found Doric col- 
umns protruding from the ground with most inviting 
look, upright, as if they were in situ, to be ignes fatui, 
resting upon nothing butearth. But vase fragments, 
unpretentious as they seem, have given us, in one place 
and another, the sure testimony that we were in the 
right place in our search for Old Corinth. 

We have uncovered several houses. In one of these 
was a fine floor and walls of good stucco. We called it 
‘“‘the house of Sosthenes, the brother.’’ Imagination 
may be allowed to furnish an impulse to work of dis- 
covery; but we, of course, did not allow it to become an 
arbiter, and, except in our talk, put the house down 
simply as a house belonging to the Corinth of the times 
of Paul. ; 

Work of a tentative character like that of this year is 
exacting and anxious work. The fear that those who 
were generously supporting us at home might not be 
gratified with the results has, until now, been somewhat 
oppressive. But the outlay of considerable money in 
futile trials was no surprise to one who looked at the 
undertaking at close quarters; and now we close with a 
success which is a substantial contribution to our knowl- 
edge of Corinth. A hypothesis which we may prove in 
some subsequent year is, that the venerable ruin above 
referred to is the temple of Apollo, which existed in the 
time of Periander, and was probably the principal tem- 
ple of the city, since he made his allies swear fealty to 
him in that temple. 
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THE project of reproducing in a facsimile publica- 
tion important manuscripts has been agitated repeatedly; 
but nothing has been done systematically and with a 
reasonable show of success until now. A little over a 


“year ago an international society of literary men was 


organized for this very purpose, but without any tangi- 
ble results. Now a private publishing firm has actually 
begun the work, namely, the house of A. W. Sijthoff, of 
Leyden, who have inaugurated a series of facsimiles 
entitled ‘‘ Codices Graci et Latini, quos duce Bibliothece 
Universitatis Leidensis Prafecto Dr. Guill. Nic. du 
Rieu autotypice edendos sibi proponit A. W. Sijthoff, Ed- 
itor Lidensis. The first series will embrace six codices, 
the second the same number; and classical philology 
will reap the first harvest. The first reproduction of 
interest to theologians will be the ‘‘Vetus Testamentum 
Greci Codex Sarravianus-Colbertinus Saec. V.’’ This lat- 
ter work is to cost 160 marks. 


Fine Arts. 
Art Teaching in Schools. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 





THERE seem to be buttwo subjects which are com- 
monly taught to children without aptitude or certi- 
fied. preparation on the part of the teacher —the 
Bible in the Sunday-school and drawing in the public 
schools. The subject of drawing holds its place in the 
curriculum through sufferance; instructors do not see its 
value to mental development, and a sort of superstition 
regarding its supposed refining influence will not per- 
mit the study to be swept out, altho the unintelligent 
way in which it is often taught deadens instead of 
quickens the love for the beautiful, making it rubbish 
and waste. 

Periodically there is protest, such as isin the air at 
the present time. Modern Art, that magazine so com- 
fortable to the eye and spirit, has lately given its pages 
as lists where Mr. John S. Clark, representing the pano- 
plied, well-seated Prang system, is met by Mr. Douglas 
Volk, instructor in drawing at the Cowles Art School, of 
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Boston, and the Art League of New York. They often 
agree beautifully in theory. Mr. Clark says: 

‘‘Artis that form of creative activity into which knowl- 
edge and power flow for their ultimate realization,” 
and Mr. Volk says: 


“The object of art education in the school should be to 
develop in the pupil a sense of unity or harmony, and to 
cultivate within him a regard and love for beauty. It 
should also seek to keep alive and stimulate inthe child the 
power of imagination and the creative faculties, and 
through them allow free expression to his individuality.” 


Mr Volk says that the imagination and creative fac- 
ulty and love for the beautiful are killed by ‘‘ the very 
elaborate ladder of supposed progression,’’ where the 
pupil is made to climb up by grades ‘“‘through a perfect 
tangle of uninviting squares, cubes, cylinders, cones,”’ 
etc. (he might have added, mechanically repeated oil- 
cloth patterns, called designs); and he calls for in- 
dividual instruction by special art instructors in 
special studios. Mr. Clark denies that the Prang 
System kills individuality, and says _ pertinently, 
What are you going todo about private instruction in 
special studios in the publicschools? Mr. Volk says he 
does not quite know what can be done about it—and 
calls upon Mr. Clark to ‘‘ lend his valuable influence and 
executive ability ’’ to devise a way to save the children 
from the destruction of their esthetic nature by cast-iron 
drawing systems. 

One might as well call upon a cat to form a society 
for the prevention of cruelty to young birds as to call upon 
any one interested in the books of an eight years draw- 
ing course to suggest a system by which they may be 
dispensed with. 

Mr. Clark could give Mr. Volk much valuable infor- 
mation, if he would, about the past of the Prang System. 
How, in a much better because more elastic form than at 
present it was brought to this country some twenty-five 
years ago by Walter Smith, who was induced to resign 
the Head Mastership of the Leeds (England) Art School 
and to come to Massachusetts as State Director of Art 
Education; how presently, the Walter Smith System, 
then quite abreast of the times, became, with a few 
changes, generally thought not for the better, ‘‘ the 
Prang System’’; and how Mr. Smith went back to Eng- 
land, a disappointed, heart-broken man. 

He could tell of the arguments which representatives 
of the Prang System used to have with Mr. Liberty 
Tadd, of Philadelphia, and how they have ended with 
the unanswered challenge: ‘‘ Words and theories can 
never prove art work; show me a'teacher or a pupil edu- 
cated by a book method who can draw.”’ 

For some reason, after some twenty years of drawing 
widely taught inthe public schools, we are, in New York 
at least, on the point of giving up the study; and it has 
become‘advisable to review the ground carefully, first, 
to find out if art study has educational value in the 
schools and a helpful relation to other studies; and, if 
it has, has any one found out how toteach it soit is not 
a profitless weariness to the common-school teacher ? 

The time is past when it is required to prove that art 
education and manual training are desirable in the pub- 
lic schools. That the art handicrafts of a country affect 
its commercial prosperity; that it is not the miner of the 
gold but the genius of the goldsmith which contributes 
more tothe wealth of the country; that the secret of the 
power and wealth of France lies in her art manufactures 
no one now disputes. 

Mr.W. N. Hailman, Superintendent of Indian Schools, 
in his address at the graduating exercises of the Public 
Industrial Art School of Philadelphia, in ’94, gives a 
clear answer to the first of the two open questions, from 
which we summarize some thoughts: 


An education which merely fills the memory with tra- 
ditional formulas and conventionalities is doing but a small 
share of its allotted work. Thought doés not end in itself; 
action is the outward assertion of insight; without the 
hand, man is powerless and must sink back toward animal- 
ity, while in art man formulates his most delicate and far- 
reaching abstractions. 

A mental act is incomplete uuless through its feelings 
and willings it reaches the corresponding deed. The hand 
mediates between man and his environment, makes him and 
his environment one, stimulates and establishes thought, 
awakens brotherly love and realizes its aspirations. 

In recognizing these facts, a serious error was made in 
introducing manual training and art work in such a way as 
to emphasize the divorce between head and hand; instead 
of relieving the existing intellectual one-sidedness, it added 
a new manual one-sidedness. Another error made was to 
teach the new subjects in the same traditional methods 
current with other subjects of instruction; less to stimulate 
purpose on the pupil’s part and to secure to him the inspir- 
ing experience which the achievement of spontaneous pur- 
pose brings than to transmit to him a certain imitative con- 
trol of purposes and achievements of the past. Thus, 
while it gave the learner certain conventional phases of 
manual skilland placed him in possession of certain so- 
called rules of art, it failed to openin his soul and to subject 
to his conscious control the fountains that keep fresh the 
fervors of exploration and invention, of productive and 
creative imagination. 

In order to render education a true preparation for 
harmonious full life, and in order to secure to the hand and 
to art their legitimate share in this, manual and art train- 
ing should not be introduced as new subjects of instruction 
adding to the already excessive burden of the school, but 
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make this burden light by assigning to the hand and to art 
their proper place in each subject, transforming that which 
was a burden into a self-sustaining, self-stimulating work; 
changing it from a mechanical dead weight into natural 
sustenence of the growing organism in which manual activ- 
ity is a normal concomitant of life, and art the normal, 
cheicest blossom and fruit. 


In another paper it is proposed to give an account of 
the work of some schools which actually accomplish 
such results. 

New York City, 





Sanitary. 


The Ladies’ Health Protective Association. 

Tue whole matter of Sanitation for Women received 
an immense impulse at the World’s Fair, and clubs, cir- 
cles, classes, etc., have been springing up all over the 
land, many of them modeled on the New York pattern; 
and some steps have been taken toward forming a Na- 
tional Health Association, one of which was to invite all 
societies working on similar lines to send delegates to 
the convention. They came from far and near, Knox- 
ville and Chattanooga, Tenn., being represented. Some 
of the delegates read reports of their work, and it was 
interesting to note how the different associations had at- 

“tacked the evils that were fersona/tothem. In Brook- 
lyn Mrs. Scrimgeour reports that they are trying toteach 
the children to throw papers and fruit skins in proper re- 
ceptacles placed at street corners; and they are fighting 
the spitting nuisance, are trying to lessen the dirt and 
dust from ash-barrels, and are striving to obtain the pas- 
sage of suitable ordinances for preserving the health of 
citizens. As there are already more than a thousand 
women enrolled in their associations, we now that here- 
after Brooklyn will be a cleaner, healthier city. Phila- 
delphia’s Health Protective Association is only three 
years old; but it inherited the knowledge gathered by all 
its predecessors, and was born full-grown. They are toil- 
ing to get a sufficient appropriation for sand filter-beds 
to purify their notoriously bad water-supply, and also 
for the building of a hospital where the well-to-do people 
that are attacked by contagious diseases can go, and pay 
for being properly nursed, while their eliminatlon from 
their homes spares the other members of their house- 
holds from contracting disease. They look into the 
sweat-shops and tell a grewsome tale of garments being 
made inthe same room with scarlet fever and smallpox 
patients, and have excited such a wholesome horror, that 
Mr. Wanamaker proclaims that the underwear sold in his 
shop has been made in the pure air of the Pennsylvania 
mountains. They, of course, have taken hold of the ashes 
and garbage question, and have visited the schools and 
public institutions. They have a trolley committee, and 
we learn that Philadelphia is a network of trolley-car 
lines. They represent to the Mayor, the City Council, 
and the presidents of the car-lines that motormen cannot 
work beyond ten hours and be capable of rendering such 
service as will not endanger the life and safety of their 
passengers. They strive to get a ten-hourday enacted 
into law, they want the best form of fender to be used, 
and vestibules added to the cars to protect the 
men from cold, and more cars to be run in 
business hours, a rigid enforcement of rules against 
expectoration, and some longer straps for short people. 
They find the hilarious trolley parties that return 
from festive outings sometimes disturb ‘neighborhoods 
full of laboring people, who can ill afford to be robbed of 
sleep, and sothey have besought all the powers that 
be to unite in preventing the noise when within city 
limits. They have induced the Mayor to erect pavilions 
and provide seats on the banks of the Delaware for 
mothers with sick children. Street cleaning has not es- 
caped their eye, and they have caused 5,000 health cards 
to be printed in four different languages, to be distrib- 
uted among the swarming factory population, and have 
taken measures to organize the women and girls among 
them into a Health Protective League. These people 
are too tired to go out to meetings after a hard day’s 
work, so they were gathered together on a Sunday 
afternoon, and thirty persons joined at the first meeting. 
They also are looking after the sanitary condition of the 
schoolhouses. Mrs. Scribner, their president, seems to 
leave no opening for hygienic improvement unfilled. 

All the associations see the force of educating the 
children in habits of carefulness. Plainfield, N. J., has 
a new society, whose secretary is Mrs. D. W. Pond, 
who is gathering the children into leagues. Mrs. F. 
A. Hall, of Montclair, said the dumping of garbage was 
their greatest evil, and the milk supply was being care- 
fully watched. Miss Celia Gaines, of Jersey City, told 
of their fearful trouble in trying to get some good water. 
Ashes and garbage were their terror. Mrs. Stillman, of 
Albany, dwelt upon their notoriously bad water, and 
called attention to the ice that people buy, not knowing 
but it is poisoned by frozen sewage, and which acquires 
many undesirable matters when left on the sidewalks. In 
the Oranges they are trying to have lessons in hygienic 
cooking, are fighting the spitting, and keep complaint 
books, to be shown to railroad officials in the hope of 
getting better service. 

Mrs. Ellen Richardson, of Boston, spoke on the value 
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of confederation, inasmuch as the achievements of ore 
society became an example and inspiration to others. 
Mrs. Gilbert, of Plainfield, said they were trying to get 
small parks for the poor, and Hygienic ice. An infor- 
mal discussion followed. 

In the evening a large gathering was held, over which 
Mayor Strong presided. At this, five-minute papers were 
read by the heads of the committee who had done the 
work of the Ladies’ Association, followed by an able 
address by President Wilson of the Health Board, 
showing how New York City led the whole country 
in the formation of a Health Board, and relating its 
steady progress since. Mr. Gibson represented Colonel 
Waring. Mr. Theodore Roosevelt told of the abolition 
of tramps’ lodging houses, and Dr. Moreau Morris read 
a paper on public baths, to be maintained all the year 
round; after which acollation and social season fol- 
lowed. 

The next day the delegates and guests, some seventy 
in number, were taken in park wagons to Eastman’s 
model abbattoir, at Fifty-ninth Street and Eleventh 
Avenue; also to see how women are cared for in police 
stations; to the abbattoirs on the East side, where 
everything that can contribute to the inoffensive pro- 
duction of clean and wholesome meat is used. Then 
they were shown the barge fitted up for a tramps’ 
lodging’ house, and finally were taken on an excursion 
to Blackwell’s Island to see the institutions there. 

There is no doubt that women are waking up to see 
that it is in their power to aid in the building up of 
healthy bodies by attending to the details of sanitation; 
and we heartily echo the closing words of the afternoon 
address of the graceful and accomplished President of 
the Association, Mrs. M. E. Trautmann: ‘‘ When you 
return to your homes we trust you will form similar as- 
sociations through your knowledge of what can be done 
by co-oporation, perseverance and patience.”’ 





Science. 





A RECENT author shows that a prevalent notion 
that the Japan ivy and similar plants which cling to the 
wall by rootlets make the walls damp, is the reverse of 
the fact. Tons of water are evaporated daily from these 
leaves in the growing season—an amount which it is 
almost impossible they could draw from the earth 
through stems which at the ground are seldom thicker 
than one’s finger. The rootlets suck water from walls 
to help supply this waste; besides this, they cool walls 
by their shade in summer. The action of the famous 
English ivy on ruins is referred to as practical proof of 
the drying character of these rootlets; the mortar is so 
hard and dry that it is difficult to demolish these old 
walls. If the branches are allowed to get into gutters 
or other water conduits, so as to choke the flow in 
heavy rains, it is said the walls may be rendered damp; 
but not by the mere clinging to the walls of the plants 
themselves. 


....The metallic-colored feathers of humming birds 
and sun birds have been supposed to play some part in 
the economy of these birds aside from flight; but Miss 
Newbigin combats this view, pointing out in a paper pre- 
sented to the Zoological Society of London, that in the 
first place the older'view did not apply to all humming 
birds, as in the metallic feathers of some of them the 
barbules were often connected by cilia. She held that 
the very perfection of the flight of humming birds led to 
correlated variations in feather structure productive of 
their especially brilliant metallic tints. ‘‘ The difficulty 
of the plain-colored swifts—possibly near allies of the 
humming birds—was met by the suggestion that the 
latter have fewer enemies, and had, therefore, had great- 
er scope of possible color variation.” 


.,--A Greek naturalist, Mr. Miltiades Issigonis, of 
Smyrna, has sent a paper to the Linnean Society, of 
London, on a remarkable use of ants in Asia Minor. It 
was stated that the Greek barber-surgeons of the Levant 
employed a large species of ant (Camponotus), for the 
purpose of holding together the edges of an incised 
wound. The ant, held with a forceps, opens its mandi- 
bles wide, and being then allowed to seize the edges of 
the cut, which are held together for the purpose, as soon 
asa firm grip is obtained the head is severed from the 
body. Mr. Issigonis had seen natives with wounds in 
course of healing, with the aid of seven or eight ants’ 
heads. 


...-Inflammable gas that will readily ignite by the 
application of a match, is often found in the hollowed 
trunks of old trees. Some remarkable stories of ‘‘ gas 
trees’’ have recently appeared in the public prints, and 
explanations offered, that it is the ooze of natural gas 
from the reservoirs in the earth, penetrating these old 
tree trunks up through the ground. A re€ent author 
shows that this is fallacious. Inflammable gas really does 
exist in many old trees; but it is of the trees’ own 
manufacture from its own carbon and hydrogen. 


....In Liberia the chimpanzees are called by the na- 
tives ‘‘ old-time people.” Prof, O, F. Cook states that 
they dig land crabs out of their burrows, and crack 
them on stones, and arg also said to crack nuts between 
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stones, ‘‘ quite man fashion,’’ and to grasp the python 
or boa by the neck and bruise its head with a stone. In 
a footnote in Science it is added that Major Battersby 
mentions that in the Barbadoes a capuchin monkey cap- 
turescrabs ina similar way. ‘‘ His method is to knock 
it about with its paw by quick pats until it is sufficiently 
dazed to give him a chance of smashing its claw with a 
large stone.”’ 





Education. 


THE ‘‘summer school’”’ may be taken either as a sign 
of intellectual activity or of intellectual feverishness. 
The number of such announced for the present season 
is above three hundred, and they range in duration from 
a week to three months. Some are mere “private 
ventures,’’ but the majority are maintained by public 
agencies or by corporate bodies. A very complete sum- 
mary of these diverse institutions has been prepared in 
tabular form by Dr. Stephen B. Weeks, a well-known 
specialist of the Bureau of Education, who adds interest 
to the subject by a historical introduction. In its incep- 
tion, according to this writer, the summer school was 
‘*a cross between the picnic and the lecture room.”’ 
This hybrid character is, however, rapidly disappear- 
ing, while the possibilities of systematic and fruitful 
effort, which were discernible from the first, are more 
and more developed. For the waste of three months, 
that was formerly forced upon students and teach- 
ers, there are now, thanks to this modern institution, 
abundant opportunities for continued application with a 
healthful change of surroundings, and the stimulus of 
congenial companionship. The list of summer schools 
includes the principal universities of the country, all of 
which offer courses suited to the wants of teachers, 
specialists or regular students. Harvard seems to have 
been the first to recognize the obligation of superior in- 
stitutions to make provision of this nature; the Univer- 
sity of Virginia was the pioneer of the work in the South. 
Chautauqua, which looked toward general culture rather 
than special training, is the model upon which some 
fifty-nine assemblies have been formed in this country, 
most notable of which are the Catholic Summer School 
at Plattsburg, dating from 1892, and the Department of 
Jewish Studies at Chautauqua. The example has been 
imitated at Oxford, Cambridge and other centers in Eng- 
land; in Russia also; and even as far east as Japan. 
One of the most valuable outcomes of the idea is the 
provision made by theological seminaries for summer 
courses in sociology, such, for example, as the ‘‘ Chicago 
Commons”’ school of social economics. The Martha’s 
Vineyard Summer Institute, which stands especially for 
the training of teachers, has been the type for many 
similar enterprises; but, as in the case of Chautauqua, 
none of these dim the luster of the parent institution. 





...-One important feature in the life of our American 
colleges is the communal and social characteristics 
which the students acquire from living together in dor- 
mitories. This feature has been absent from the aca- 
demic life of Edinburgh, but is nevertheless a source of 
concern to Prof. Patrick Geddes, who has been planning 
how to supply this deficiency. For this purpose he has 
organized the ‘‘ Town and Gown Association,’’ which 
has a twofold object, namely, civic and academic, archi- 
tectural and educational. The Association will have a 
business as well as an academic character. On the 
former side it will deal with property, which can be 
made suitable for residence for bodies of students, who 
will pay a fair rental for their accommodations, which 
will accordingly yield a fair return on the investment. 
On the academic side it will impress the importance of 
associated collegiate life, not only for its own sake but 
for the purpose of making Edinburgh a ‘‘ culture city.” 
The association has been incorporated for £100,000, 
with shares at £5 each. A large measure of success for 
this movement can be safely predicted, because it is 
simply an extension of similar undertakings on a smaller 
scale already made actual by Professor Geddes. 


.... Brooklyn has at last a college, which will give the 
Greater New York not less than half-a-dozen colleges, 
for we must include Columbia, the College of the City of 
New York, the University of New York, Manhattan Col- 
lege, St. Francis Xavier, St. John’s, Fordham, and Rut- 
gers Female College; and others would claim admission 
to the list. Adelphi College has been admitted by the 
Regents of the University to the designation, and has 
the right to confer the usual collegiate degrees upon 
students who have completed the course. Its charter 
makes it anincorporated college in the University of the 
State of New York, and its honors will be bestowed in 
the name of that university as well as in its own. The 
New York University takes the Adelphi College as one 
of its branches. For a long while, at least two years of 
the college work has been given it the Adelphi Acad- 
emy, which will continue all its academic departments. 
The requirements for admission to the cellege corre- 
sponds to those for our very best colleges. 


....-Among Englishmen honored with knighthood on 
the Queen’s birthday the name of Dr. J. G. Fitch gave 
special gratification toeducators. Dr, Fitch made many 
frignds during his tour inthe United States some foyr 
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years since, and his report on our schools and training 
colleges has done much to give his countrymen a just 
conception of our common-school system. Dr., now Sir 
Joshua Fitch, is identified with the policy of the English 
Government in respect to elementary schools, and pre- 
sumably would be inclined to take the most favorable 
view possible of the recent Education Bill. For this 
reason especial weight attaches to his exposition of its 
defects in the current number of the Minmetcenth Century. 





COLLEGE COMMENCEMENTS. 


Allegheny College, Meadville, Penn.—Commencement 
June 25th. Graduates, A.B., 32. 

Amherst College—Commencement June 20th. Gradu- 
ates—A.B., 92; Sc:B.,18. Honorary degrees: LL.D., 
the Rev. C. H. Parkhurst, New York; John Eliot San- 
ford, Boston; Prof. C. H. Hitchcock, of Dartmouth 
College; the Rev. H. O. Dwight, Constantinople. D.D., 
Prof. C. E. Garman, of Amherst College; S. E. Bishop, 
Honolulu; Edwin M. Bliss, of THe INDEPENDENT. 
L.H.D., W. C. Brownell, of New York, and Talcott Wil- 
liams, of Philadelphia. Ph.D., John Orne, Cambridge, 
Mass., and Prof. F. S. Hoffman, of Union College. The 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the college was celebrated. 

Bates College, Lewiston, Me.—Commencement June 
25th. Graduates, A.B., 36. Honorary degrees: D.D., 
Charles G. Ames, Boston; James M. Gray, Boston. 

Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. — Commencement 
June 25th. Graduates, A.B., 44. 

Dartmouth College—Commencement June 24th. Grad- 
uates, A.B., 27; B.L., 10; B.Sc., 11. Honorary degrees: 
LL.D., Alonzo P. Carpenter, of Concord; James B. 
Richardson, ’57, of Boston; William W. Godding, of 
Washington, D. C. D.D., Roger M. Sargent, ’46, of St. 
Louis; Prof. John W. Churchill, of Andover, Mass.; 
Burton W. Lockhart, of Manchester. 

Elm College, N. C.—Commencement June roth. Grad- 
uates, A.B., 9. This college is supported by the Chris- 
tian Church. The president has no salary, and the pro- 
fessors from $250 to $800 a year. 

Harvard University — Commencement June 24th. 
Graduates, A.B., 396; B.Sc., 31; Vet. Med.D., 13; 
Dent.D,, 22; M.D., 85; LL.B., 104; B.D., 10; A.M., 98; 
Ph.D., 18. Honorary degrees: LL.D., Gen. Nelson A. 
Miles, U.S.A.; Judge Mason Webb, Maine Supreme 
Bench; Prof. William. Robert Ware, architect; Alexan- 
der Graham Bell, inventor; Prof. William Gilson Har- 


- low, botanist, of Harvard. D.D., Bishop John H. Vin- 


cent, Wesley Othenan Holway, the senior Chaplain of 
the United States Navy; Minot J. Savage, New York. 
A.M., John Muir, explorer; Wilberforce Eames, histo- 
rian; Booker T. Washington, of the Tuskegee Institute; 
Gordon McKay, Esq., inventor; Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 

Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass.—Commencement 
June 25th. Graduates, A.B., 27. 

Towa College, Grinnell, la.—Commencement June roth. 
Graduates, A.B., 41. Honorary degree: D.D., Stephen 
G. Barnes, Long Meadow, Mass. 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore—Commence- 
ment June rith. Graduates, A.B., 37; Ph.D., 31; Pro- 
ficients in Applied Electricity, 13. Twenty fellows were 
appointed. 

Knox College, Galesburg, Il1l.—Commencement June 
11th. Graduates, A.B., 18; B.Sc., 18; B.L., 15; Conser- 
vatory and Art Schools, 13; A.M.,2;M.Sc.,1. Honorary 
degrees: LL.D., J. L. Withrow, D.D.; Judge P. S. Gross- 
cup. Ph.D., N.C. Dougherty, President of the National 
Teachers’ Association; Prof. George Churchill, forty 
years principal of Knox Academy. M.A., the Hon. 
James H. Eckels, Comptroller of the Currency. This 
was the fiftieth anniversary of the graduation of the first 
class, and therefore a gala occasion. Two of the four 
surviving members of '46 were present. 

Southwestern Presbyterian University, Clarksville, 
Tenn.—Commencement June roth. Graduates, A.B., 15; 
B.D., 4; Ph.B., 1. Honorary degrees: D.D., W.C. Clark, 
of Shelbyville, Tenn.; C. W. Grafton, of Mississippi. 

St. John’s College, New York—Commencement June 
24th. Graduates, A.B., 9. 

Trinity College, Uartford, Conn.—Commencement 
June 25th. Graduates, A.B., 21; Sc.B., 9. Honorary 
degrees: LL.D., Bishop W. W. Niles, of New Hamp- 
shire; judge Horatio Rogers, of Rhode Island. D.D., 
Geo. F. Nelson, New York City. Ph.D., Prof. F. S. 
Luther, of Trinity College. A.M., the Rev. Wm. B. 
Hale, Middleboro, Mass. 

University of Michigan—Commencement June 25th. 
Honorary degrees: LL.D., Prof. E. L. Mark, of Harvard 
University; Benton Manchet, of Saginaw, Mich.; Albert 
B. Prescott, Dean of Michigan School of Pharmacy; 
William E. Quinby, U. S. Minister to the Netherlands. 

University of Vermont—Commencement June 24th. 
Graduates, Sc.B. and Ph.B., 17. Honorary degrees: 
LL.D., Prof. H. A. P. Torrey, of the University. D.D., 
David F. Bates, of Colgate Seminary; Prof. George W. 
Henderson, of Straight University, New Orleans. 

Ursinus College—Commencement June 18th. Gradu- 
ates, A.B. 15. Honorary degrees: LL.D., Prof. Jas. M. 
Anders, Medico-Chirurgical College, Philadelphia. 
D.D., Jos. Newton Hallock, editor of Christian Work ; 
Daniel H. Martin, Newark, N. J.; Prof. Henry A. 
Meier, Mission House Theological Seminary, Franklin, 
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Wis.; Rufus C. Zartman, Philadelphia. A.M., James 
H. Lambert, of the editorial staff of The Press, Phila- 
delphia. 

Wesleyan University—Commencement June 24th. 
Graduates, B.A., Seniors; B.S., 10; Ph.B., 17. Honor- 
ary degrees: LL.D., Prof, J. W. White, Harvard Uni- 
versity. D.D., Stephen O. Benton, Fall River, Mass.; 
Frank B. Lynch, Philadelphia, Penn.; Warren L. 
Hoagland, Passaic, N. J.; William M. Watkinson, Lon- 
don, England. 

Williams College—Commencement June 24th. Gradu- 
ates, A.B., 62. Honorary degrees: LL:D., George Bir- 
beck Hill, Oxford, England; Col. William S. B. Hop- 
kins, of Worcester; the Hon. J. Sterling Morton, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. Sc.D., John H. Haines, Aintab, 
Turkey. 

Yale University—Commencement June 24th. Gradu- 
ates, A.B., 280; Ph.B., 156; LL.B. and M.L., 76; M.D., 
27; Ph.D., 31. Honorary degrees: LL.D., Theodore 
Bacon, of Rochester, N. Y.; Judge Dwight Loomis, of 
Connecticut; Prof. William H. Welch, of Johns Hopkins 
University ; Judge Charles F. Brown, of the New York 
Supreme Court; John W. Foster, ex-Secretary of State, 
and Justice Rufus W. Peckham, of the United States 
Supreme Court. D.D., The Rev. Henry Van Dyke, of 
New York, and the Rev. Dwight W. Larned. M.A., 
Henry R. Wolcott, of Colorado; John LaFarge, and 
Judge William H. Hunt, of the Supreme Court of Mon- 


tana. 
Personals. 


THE report of the murder of the Marquis de Morés, by 
the Soussis tribesmen in the Sfidan, calls to mind some 
of the adventures of that interesting man. The Marquis 
was well known to Americans, having married an Amer- 
ican wife. After his marriage he bought 15,oo0 acres of 
land in Dakota and started a town, which he named Me- 
dora after his wife, and erected large slaughter houses 
to supply the Eastern markets with dressed beef. The 
population of the town soon numbered a thousand in- 
habitants, but the nature of his industry made him the 
special enemy of cattle thieves, and this resulted in a 
war with them which lasted for along time. The feud 
culminated in a pitched battle between tbe Marquis and 
two of his cattle men and four outlaws, both sides being 
armed with repeating rifles. One of the outlaws, Wil- 
liam Sufley, was killed and another wounded, and the 
Marquis and his men were arrested on a charge of mur- 
der. After a long and tedious trial they were acquitted, 
but the Marquis continued to live in Dakota. His 
dressed-meat enterprise, however, having proved a 
financial failure, he returned to Paris, where he made 
himself notorious by fighting several duels and entering 
upon a long litigation with his father. In 1892 he fought 
another duel with Captain Mayer, a professor in the’ 
Ecole Polytechnique, and the latter received a wound 
which proved fatal. This caused De Morés and his sec- 
onds to be tried a second time for murder, and again 
they were acquitted. In the following December the 
Marquis fought a duel in Belgium, and was shot in 
the shoulder. The present expedition, in which he is 
supposed to have met his death, had a patriotic object 
in view. It was to confer with a number of Arab mili- 
tary chiefs, whose acquaintance he had made in the 
course of his military life, with a view of looking after 
the French rights as opposed to the English in Sudan. 
He was the son of the Duke of Vallombrosa, who, de- 
spite his Italian name (probably purchased), is an Eng- 
lishman. : 








....The wives of Major McKinley and Garrett A. 
Hobart are both lovable and winning women. Mrs. 
McKinley, whose health has long been delicate, is 
Stronger to-day than she has been for many years. The 
doctors, however, despair of her complete recovery;.and 
in the event of her occupying the White House next year 
most of the social burden of entertaining will fall upon 
Mrs. Hobart. Mrs. McKinley is the daughter of the late 
James Saxton, a publisher of considerable reputation, 
and she was born and brought up in Canton where, it is 
said, she was a noted belle; and she has retained her 
youthful appearance to a remarkable degree. Many are 
the stories told of the romance of her marriage and sub- 
sequent life with Major McKinley; and it is true that the 
Major is as devoted to her now and she to him as when 
they were lovers. Her health does not prevent her from 
taking an active interest in politics, and she-is as 
strong a protectionist as her husband. Her tastes are 
all very artistic. Mrs. Hobart is forty-five years old, but 
has the carriage of a woman of thirty. She is magnetic, 
and her face is most expressive. She is .sincere, witty, 
and eminently a woman of culture. The Hobarts are 
Presbyterians, and the McKinleys are Methodists. 


....Gen. Benjamin H. Bristow died last week in this 
city, after a varied and interesting career. After grad- 
uation at Jefferson College, Pennsylvania, he studied 
law and was admitted to the bar in Kentucky. Two 
years later, at the beginning of the War, he joined the 
Federal Army, tho his State was undecided between 
secession and the Union. He was engaged in the cap- 
ture of Fort Donefson and was wounded at Shiloh; later 
he became Colonel of the Eighth Kentucky Cavalry and 
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served through the entire campaign with distinction. 
He has filled innumerable public offices since then. 
Among the more important events in his career were his 
office as Secretary of the Treasury for two years, his 
famous fight against the whisky ring, and his candidacy 
in the National Convention of 1876 for the Republican 
ticket. He was a member of many private associations 
and clubs, and was as charming a man personally as he 
was an able statesman. 


The Sunday-School. 
Lesson for July 12th. 


DAVID KING OVER ALL ISRAEL.—2 Sam. 5: 1-12. 


GOLDEN TExT.—‘‘ David went on, and grew great, and 
the Lord God of hosts was with him.’’—2 Sam. 5: 10. 


Notes.—‘‘ All: the tribes.’’—David had hitherto been 
the petty king of but one tribe, that of Judah. 
‘* Unto Hebron.’’—They went to him, in his far southern 
city. ‘* Thy bone.’’—No more than was Saul’s fam- 
ily which they now renounced. ‘* In times past.’’— 
They explain their conduct in two ways: 1, that David 
had been their leader, and 2, that God had indicated him 
as king by Samuel’s anointing. “* The elders of Is- 
raclcame.’’—The immense numbers mentioned in 1 Chron. 
12,as going to crown David only went by their represent- 
ative elders. ‘“* King David made a covenant with 
them.”’—He agreed to do the kingly duties, and they to 
follow him. ‘* To Jerusalem against the Jebusites.” 
—An old city, as we learn from its mention in the Amar- 
na tablets, of a date just before Moses, lately found in 
Egypt. It had been captured by Joshua, but retaken by 
the Jebusites during the period of the Judges. 
‘* Except thou take away the blind and the lame.’’—The 
meaning is not very clear, and the Hebrew text is prob- 
ably badly preserved. At any rate it was an insulting 
challenge. ‘* Zion.’’—Probably what is still called 
Mount Zion, the fortress. ‘Let him get up to the 
watercourse.’’—Evidently a channel which seemed so pro- 
tected by nature that even the lame and blind could keep it. 
‘** Hated of David's soul.’’—Because of the insult. 
A natural feeling in war, but not very Christian. 
‘* The blind and the lame shall not come into the house.’’— 
Evidently an old proverb, which we cannot well under- 
stand. We should remember in Chronicles we are told 
that Joab took Jerusalem, when David had offered the 
command of the army to whoever took it. Joab had just 
killed Abner, and must have been odious to Abner’s fol- 
lowers. But David proved that he had no sympathy 
with Joab’s crime; and yet he wished to keep Joab in 
his office as General, and he hit on this device to give 
him the position. ‘** Millo.’’—The exact position of 
Millo is not clear. David built the wall and encamp- 
ment from Millo. ‘* Hiram king of Tyre.’’—Tyre 
was the chief city of the Phenicians, a highly civilized 
people, just the ones to teach the art of architecture to 
the Israelites just emerging from a subject condition. 

Instruction.—The Israelites told David that they were 
his bone and flesh; that is, that they were of his fam- 
ily. Tobe sure they had been fighting him for some 
‘years, and belonged to a different tribe; but yet they 
were, or wanted to be, a sort of relatives of his, because 
they all belonged to the same Israelite stock. So we, of 
this town, or State, or nation, are all bound together by 
ties of blood. We are all one, and ought to feel a com- 
mon patriotism, and love each other, and love our town 
or nation. 

But still more. God has made of one blood all nations 
of men, and we should love all. There should be no de- 
spising of foreigners because they are not like us. It is 
a sin to despise or hate Italians or Hungarians that 
come among us, or to try to put Jews or Chinese or Ne- 
groes into a lower caste, and refuse to give them equal 
privileges. 

When people are in trouble, as these Israelites were, 
they are willing enough to claim the connections and 
obligations of relationship. It is when others are in 
trouble that we should dothis. It is more important to 
show favors than to seek and claim them. 

‘*King David made a covenant’ with his people. It 
was a sort of a constitution. They chose him king, and 
promised him certain allegiance; and he accepted the 
duties as well as the authority, promising to protect and 
not oppress them. In all good government the people 
have and reserve their rights. 

The right of rule comes from the people, not from the 
king or president. We, in this country, make that plain 
by choosing our ownrulers. In England the Queen is 
not chosen, but born to her throne; but yet she is truly 
chosen thus, and when one of her predecessors proved 
false to his duties the people beheaded him. 

Curtesy is a safe as well asa beautiful virtue neces- 
sary to a gentleman. Even in war it has its place. 
Here the Jebusites sent an insult to David, and it did 
not help them at all when they were conquered. 

The Golden Text this week teaches us all a valuable 
lesson. If one wants to do well in the world he had 
better take the Lord with him as his companion. A good 
character, one that God approves, is also one that men 
approve. When one seeks a situation, his employ- 
ers always ask: What is your character? who will 
vouch for you? They want no one who has a poor char- 
acter. 

Those who do not try to have the Lord with them, who 
do what God disapproves, are likely to love standing 
and money, and to sink into disgrace. Above all things, 
if you want to succeed, keep yourself clear from bad 
habits, from drinking, gambling and laziness. 
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THE following are among recent notable benefactions 
to education: Mr. Thomas McKean to the University of 
Pennsylvania $100,000, on condition that $1,000,000 be 
raised ; Mr. William Deering to Northwestern Univer- 
sity, real estate and securities valued at $215,000, from 
the same source the university had previously received 
$200,000; a citizen of Boston, who desires to remain 
unknown $100,000, to establish a chair of comparative 
pathology inthe Harvard Medical School. Mrs. Lydia 
Bradley, of Peoria, Ill., announces her intention of giv- 
ing $1,000,000 for a polytechnic institute in that city. 
Among smaller gifts are $5,000 to the building fund of 
Barnard college, from Mr. J. S. T. Stranahan, of Brook- 
lyn; $5,000 to the Catholic University by the will of Rev. 
Father Dougherty of Honesdale, Penn., and the same 
amount for a scholarship in chemistry for graduate 
students to the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
by Mr. Charles M. Dalton. These items recall the en- 
thusiasm with which foreign visitors recount the stories 
of the princely gifts bestowed by Americans upon their 


_ higher schools. Dr. Compayré in a recent address before 


the faculty of Poitiers, waxes eloquent over these lavish 
offerings from ‘‘ innumerable’’ benefactors, graduates, 
generous patrons of letters and of science who perpetu- 
ally augment the treasury of an a/ma mater or give 
a fortune to found anew university “‘ satisfied if it but 
bear the donor’s name or honor his portrait or bust with 
a place in its halls.”’ 





THE rumors as to approaching trouble in the region of 
Van have been confirmed by reports of wholesale mas- 
sacre. There are no reliable figures, the number of 
Armenians killed varying from 400 to 4,000. It seems to 
be unquestionable, however, that there has been great 
bloodshed with all the attendant horrors. The Turkish 
Government has appointed a new Governor, and an- 
nounces that all is quiet. For the real facts in the case 
we shall have to wait. From Constantinople comes the 
statement that the Turkish Government has communi- 
cated to the American Legation the report received 
from the Governor of Bitlis in regard to the Rev. Géo. 
P. Knapp. Inthis report Mr. Knapp is charged with 
having given the signal for the attack of the Armenians 
upon the Moslems by ringing the church bell; with hav- 
ing murdered a certain Armenian, or having paid men to 
do it, with having aided in carrying off a Moslem girl; 
with being an organizer and leader of a revolutionary 
party, and in communication with a certain man well 
known in connection with the Sassiin massacre. The 
absurdity of the charges is evident upon their face, es- 
pecially when it is remembered that not a single Moslem 
was killed in the city. Mr. Knapp’s family have arrived 
in Constantinople, coming by the northern route. Re- 
ports also come of an outbreak in Samsiin, on the Black 
Sea, between Turks and Greeks, in which ten Greeks 
were killed. The report of the Turkish Relief Com- 
mission has been published. It states that $250 had 
been collected for the relief of the poor, and $330 for the 
rebuilding of destroyed mosques—not a single mosque 
was injured during the massacres. 





THE situation in Crete remains about the same. There 
continue to be reports of outrages by the Turkish troops, 
of representations by the European Powers of their una- 
nimity in insisting that the outrages must stop, of in- 
creased support by the Greeks notwithstanding diplo- 
matic protests, etc. The Christian members of the As- 
sembly refused to attend the meeting which was called, 
and a new Governor, Georji Pasha, Prince of Samos, 
was appointed, who, it is hoped, will be able to restore 
confidence. The Turkish Governor, however, remains 
in charge of the military, and the prospect of peace is 
not very bright. As yet the trouble is confined toa 
small section of the island. Should it spread there is 
probability of greatly increased difficulty. 





ACCORDING to reports from Berlin the investigation 
into the Hodyresky disaster has been quashed, because 
it was found that a numberof persons in high position 
were implicated in the charges of misappropriation of 
the fund for supplying food and drink for the peasants. 
According to dispatches received at Washington, 
the number of deaths resulting frem the great tidal 
wave in Japan was over 30,000. So far as known no 
Americans were lost. The London papers publish 
dispatches from Copenhagen stating that the suggestion 
in the Republican platform as to the purchase of the 
Island of St. Thomas by this country is lookéd upon with 
favor. 











THE Chinese Envoy, Li Hung-Chang, has accom- 
plished nobody knows what in St. Petersburg, and is 
now the same interesting and mysterious figure in Ger- 


many, where he has paid the most fulsome compliments . 


to the Emperor, and has received them in return; but 
whether he has, accomplished any diplomatic service for 
his unfortunate country is not revealed. Indeed, 
it is by no means certain that any privileges or conces- 
sions which he has negotiated would not, out of pure 
jealousy, fail of ratification. China owes a deep debt to 
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Germany for securing from Japan the retrocession of 
Port Arthur, and we are not surprised that the Japanese 
Prince Yamagata, who was in Berlin at the same time, 
was willing to pass quietly on, attracting no attention. 
It was a scene worth a painter’s best art when Li Hung 
and Prince Bismarck met in curteous recognition of 
each other’s great services to their respective sover- 
eigns. From Berlin Li Hung goes to London, and thence 
to America. Of less spectacular events of the week in 
Germany may be mentioned the progress of the Civil 
Code Bill inthe Reichstag, which has been languidly 
discussed, except for a sharp debate of the requirement 
of civil marriages, which carried against the opposition 
of the Catholic Centrists. They seem to have as little 
power to defeat any measure affecting marriage as in 
Austria or France, and as little as the Church of Eng- 
land has to prevent the passage through the Lords, and 
now probably through the House of Commons, of the 
Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill. There is renewed specula- 
tion who will be successor to the Chancellor Prince 
Hohenlohe, in the event of his probable speedy retire- 
ment from office. Whoever it is, whether Count Eulen- 
berg or Prince von Hatzveldt zu Trachenberg, he will 
be purely a creature of the Emperor. With the curte- 
ous speech of the Grand Duke of Baden, professing 
loyalty tothe Empire, the incident of the protest of Prince 
Ludwig, of Bavaria, at Moscow, resenting the implica- 
tion that he was a member of the suite of Prince Henry, 
of Prussia, may be said to have come to an end, altho 
the Bavaria Particularists have struck a medal in com- 
memoration of the affair, bearing the inscription, ‘‘ We 
are allies, but not vassals.” 


THE great measure of the British Parliament, now 
controlled by the Conservatives and the Church, was to 
be the Education Bill, and that has been withdrawn. 
Mr. John Morley, who has developed a remarkable 
faculty for effective popular criticism, calls the Govern- 
ment with its immense majority a ‘‘ stranded whale,”’ 
and the figure fits. So much weight did the Ministry 
carry, and so many measures did it promise, that it has 
actually succeeded in doing almost nothing. It has been 
a ‘‘ harum-scarum Government,” says Mr. Morley, and 
it adjourns for the season with nothing to show except a 
demoralized majority, while even The Zimes abuses it 
roundly for giving up till next year its fight for the Ed- 
ucation Bill. The Conservatives have offered almost as 
many amendments to the bill as the Liberals. They 
were willing to aid the voluntary schools, but did not 
wish to injure the Public School Boards. The Bishops 
are all in a snarl over the measure; and we have the 
curious spectacle of the Archbishop of Canterbury dif- 
fering from his brother of York, and the Bishop of Lon- 
don warning the Bishop of Chester that he was taking a 
dangerous position, and the Bishop of Newcastle telling 
the Bishop of London that he did not really understand 
what he of Chester really meant. And the Noncon- 
formist Liberals are nearly as much divided in the meas- 
ure of their opposition, for Hugh Price Hughes and 
many others of his mind are very careful to say that 
they want religious teaching by the State maintained, 
while Dr. Joseph Parker and Mr. Horton are equally 
earnest to have no religious instruction whatever given 
by the State. The blame of the failure of the session is 
put, to a large degree, on Mr. Balfour, who is a philoso- 
pher, and is bored by the requirement that he sit out the 
tiresome sessions; and he has no subalterns as active and 
shrewd as Mr. Morley and Mr. Harcourt. These two 
men vigorously attack the Sidan war, but it is support- 
ed by the people except as some horrible details are 
brought to public knowledge by the London /ndependent 
and Labouchere’s 7ruth. 





THE British South Africa Company have accepted the 
resignations of Cecil Rhodes and Alfred Beit as direct- 
ors. In doing this they pay warm tribute to Mr. Rhodes 
for his services to the Empire, and pledge themselves to 
continue the development of Rhodesia. They also ex- 
press their regret for the occurrences in the Transvaal 
last winter, of which they knew nothing at the time, and 
which comp¢l them to accept the resignations. The 
Matabele insurrection does not seem to be quelled. 
There are reports of the capture of two important forts, 
tho neither report is as yet confirmed. A large number 
of the white settlers in isolated parts of the country 
have been brought to a place of safety. British officers 
report that in a skirmish the natives were assisted by 
white officers. John Hays Hammond has sailed for 
England. In England the Grand Jury has found and 
presented a true bill of indictment against Dr. Jameson 
and five associates for violation of the Foreign Enlist- 
ment Act, and it is expected that the trial will now go 
on. 





AmoncG the Democratic State Conventions held last 
week, those of New York and Illinois were the most 
interesting. Ex-Secretary Whitney and Senator Hill 
planned the money plank of the Convention at Saratoga 
with the idea of presenting it as a compromise to the 
National Convention at Chicago. It is quite long, 
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comprising at least two-thirds of the platform. It de- 
clares that the proposed declaration at Chicago is a 
new doctrine to the Democratic Party; that the party is 
in no wise responsible for the Act of 1873, by which 
silver was demonetized; it attributes the increased dis- 
parity between the two metals to this act; declares in 
favor of the restoration of the equilibrium of gold and 
silver; insists that free coinage on the part of the United 
States would result in establishing silver as the sole 
standard; pronounces emphatically for a bimetallic 
standard; contends that this can only be established by 
the concert of all the nations, and demands that the 
present gold standard shall be maintained until an in- 
ternational agreement can be arranged. The platform 
also declares for a tariff for revenue only; expresses 
sympathy for the Cubans, and approves of the Admin- 
istration of President Cleveland. In the Illinois Conven- 
tion Governor Altgeld was the hero, and his program 
for free silver was put through by an immense major- 
ity. He himself took the platform and made one of his 
characteristic speeches, strongly Populistic in tone, 
following the platform in declaring for free silver, and 
condemning the Administration for calling out the 
United States forces to quell the riots in Chicago. Alt- 
geld pleaded that his health would not allow him to be 
a candidate a second time; but he was made the nomi- 
nee of the convention for Governor by acclamation. 
Indiana and Ohio also declared for free silver. 





ALL the delegates to Chicago have been chosen, and 
it appears that 586 votes in the convention will be 
counted for silver and 342 for gold. The silver men 
have less than two-thirds; but it is thought quite proba- 
ble that the committee on contested seats will admit two 
silver Democrats in place of two gold Democrats in the 
Michigan delegation, so that a majority of that delega- 
tion will be for silver instead of for gold. As the whole 
delegation are instructed to vote as a unit, this, with a 
change in a few other votes, would give the silver men 
the requisite two-thirds. All the Western States except 
Minnesota, Michigan and Wisconsin, are in the silver 
column, and so are the Southern States, except Florida 
and Maryland; all the New England and Middle States 
will be represented by gold delegates. The free silver 
men are very pronounced in their determination for a 
straight declaration in favor of the free, independent 
and unlimited coinage of silver. They say that they 
will countenance.no such straddle as is proposed by 
New York. It is remarkable that there is no one candi- 
date for the nomination who is especially prominent. 
Mr. Boies, of Iowa, Mr. Bland, of Missouri, Senator 
Blackburn, of Kentucky, Governor Matthews, of Indi- 
ana, and Senator Tillman, of South Carolina, are among 
those whose names are most canvassed. The name of 
President Cleveland is scarcely mentioned, except in the 
East. Under the rule which has prevailed in national 
conventions of the party a two-thirds vote is required 
for the nomination of candidates, but all other business, 
including the adoption of the platform, can be transacted 
by a simple majority vote. If the free silver men want 
a free silver platform and free silver candidates, they 
will have to abolish the two-thirds rule, or obtain a two- 
thirds majority by action on contested seats. 


THE committee appointed by the convention at St. 
Louis to notify Governor McKinley of his nomination 
performed its duty on Monday at Canton, O. Senator 
Thurston, the President of the Convention, was the 
spokesman of the committee. In his address he as- 
sured Mr. McKinley that he was the unanimous choice 
of a united party, and that the nomination had been 
made in obedience to the popular demand. The choice 
of the people was due to their belief in the cardinal 
principles of protection and reciprocity. The country, 
in the election of 1892, had sowed to the wind and reaped 
the whirlwind; the sufferings and disasters to the Amer- 
ican people in the last four years being equal to the 
losses and disasters of the Civil War. He conciuded by 
saying that the nomination meant not only the indorse- 
ment of Mr. McKinley’s position on the tariff, reciproc- 
ity, sound money and honest finance, but also of his 


‘*heroic youth,” “fruitful years of arduous public 
service,’ ‘‘sterling patriotism,” ‘‘ stalwart American- 
ism,”’ ‘‘Christian character,’’ and the ‘purity 


fidelity and simplicity’’ of ‘‘private life.’’ Mr. 
McKinley, in his reply, laid emphasis upon the 
importance of protection and reciprocity; insisted 
that the great need of the country was sufficient 
revenue for its expenses, and said that the complaint 
of the people against the present Administration was 
not for borrowing money and fssuing bonds to preserve 
the eredit of the country, but against ‘‘ the ruinous pol- 
icy which made this necessary.’’ The contest this year 
would not be waged on the lines of theory and specula- 
tion, but in the light of severe practical experience. It 
was necessary to return to the policy of the past in 
order to secure the prosperity of the future. He insisted 
that the money of the United States must be as good as 
the best in the world, not only current in our own coun- 
try but counted at par in any and every commercial 
center of the globe. He declared that the platform 
adopted at St. Louis had his unqualified approval, and 
that if the choice of the Convention should also be the 
choice of the people it would be his aim to promote the 
good of the greatest number, the honor of the country, 
and the welfare of the people. 
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Piety and Patriotism. 


Love of God and love of country, or piety and pa- 
triotism, are closely allied. The root of each is filial 
obedience. We love God because we are his sons and 
ought to lovehim. In loving him we love all that he 
loves, hating all that he hates, and make his cause 
our cause. His laws are sacred to.us, and we obey 
them gladly. Believing that our Creator and Re- 
deemer knows all things, understanding our nature 
and tendencies far better than we, having wisdom 
sufficient to order everything, even our own lives, for 
the best, we submit ourselves to his guidance with full 
confidence in his love, power and righteousness. My 
Father knows all about me. He made me, redeemed 
me, and called me to be. his son. I love him, and 
therefore I worship him and obey him. 

But God did not care for me alone. He cared for 
others with equal loving kindness, and he does not 
cease to care. All our environments are matters of 
concern to him. He individualizes the race that he 
may deal with every one personally. But his interest 
is not bounded by individual horizons. The race is 
also a unity to him. . His promises and providences, 
his daily thought and his constant purposes are for 
man, 

This unity is manifested in Church, in family, in 
society, in nation, and in international alliance. As 
individuals, gathered into his one kingdom, we indi- 
cate our love and obedience to him by our piety. But 
we have a duty to one another which is quite as im- 
perative as our duty to God. We love the Church, 
and labor for its interest because it is precious to him; 
we love and protect the family, because it was order- 
ed and blessed by him; we love and serve the nation, 
because 

‘‘Kingdoms and thrones to God belong,”’ 
and he blesses the people that receive his law. 

Church and State we say are separate, and ought 
to be separate; but we do not mean that the Church 
should be godly and the State godless. We simply 
ordain that all worship and forms of worship must be 
voluntary, and not be subject to regulation by the 
body of the people. The Church is an association of 
individuals bound together by God’s holy ordinances, 
and having direct relations with him. The State 
consists of all individuals, believers and unbelievers, 
and is charged with the maintenance of just and 
equal rights for all, the repression of wrongs and 
crimes, and the promotion of honesty and _ intelli- 
gence, general morality and general prosperity. It is 
easy to see that the progress of nations is progress of 
the kingdom of God, and that love of country is as 
legitimate as love of God, 
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All true government works out God's plan, and no 


nation is godless, whether the name of Deity is or is — 


not recognized in its Constitution, if it does this. 
Therefore no patriotism is purer, stronger and more 
abiding than that of those whose piety is deepest and 
truest. Patriotism may be as much an outcome of 
religious feeling as that love for one another which 
Christ and the Apostles so constantly inculcated. It 
looks prayerfully to God as the ruler of nations for 
those blessings that shall make the people pure in 
thought and life, unselfish in their desires, devoted to 
justice, mindful of the weak and defenseless, abhor- 
rent of wrong in high places or low, and anxious to 
cultivate more friendly relations with other Govern- 
ments. It eageriy welcomes the thought of settling 
the controversies between nations by equitable arbi- 
tration, believing that 


‘‘ Peace unweaponed conquers every wrong,”’ 


and hearing in the cry, ‘‘ Put up the useless sword,’’ 
the voice of Christ, the Prince of Peace. 

Patriotism has a noble field for its best efforts in 
our own land. Love of God has done great things 
for our people. We love our country very dearly, 
and enjoy great liberty and prosperity. We have put 
down some giant wrongs, and remember with pride 
that we never made war but once except in self- 
defense; that we have delivered the oppressed, and 
that we have given every man an equal chance. But 
there are great evils yet to be met, wrongs yet to be 
redressed, victories yet to be gained over the forces 
of wickedness. The love of country which springs 
from love of God does not express itself in boasting 
that this is the best country on earth, in shouting en- 
thusiastically whenever our beloved flag appears, and 
in daring England or Spain to offer us war that we 
may show them what glorious fighters we are. This 
kind of patriotism is cheap and of little use. We 
want the other kind which cometh from above and is 
first pure and then peaceable; which is devoted to the 
elevation of all, to the uprooting of wrong, however 
deeply planted; to the cultivation of all civic virtues; 
to the overthrow of bribery and corruption and of all 
schemes for the sale of votes, the robbery of Govern- 
ment, the violation of righteous laws, or the promo- 
tion of immorality. 

We rejoice over our national independence and 
the moral and material progress of the past; may 
we have cause to rejoice hereafter over victories gained 
for good and honest government, and for national 
purity and nobility: 

‘*Lord, let war’s tempest cease, 
Fold the whole earth in peace 
Under thy wings! 
Make all thy nations one, 
All hearts beneath the sun, 
Till thou shalt reign alone, 
Great King of kings!” 


Celebrations of Independence Day. 


IN nothing else did the late proprietor of THE 
INDEPENDENT, Mr. Henry C. Bowen, take more in- 
terest and pride than imsetting the example of patriot- 
ism to the country in the annual celebration of the 
Fourth of July at Roseland Park, Woodstock. These 
celebrations made Woodstock famous, and before his 
death he had concluded his plans for making the 
occasion this year one of the most interesting and 
notable in the whole series. His death compelled 
the canceling of all the engagements that had been 
made; and we, therefore, have been obliged this year 
to forego the pleasure and the instruction which our 
readers have received from the usual full reports 
of the addresses on these occasions. We have 
thought it would be profitable in default of such a 
celebration to ask a number of men and women who 
are specially competent from their study of American 
history to give us the pictures of celebrations of note 
of Independence Day which have occurred in differ- 
ent parts of the country. More than one of them 
have recalled John Adams's prophecy in his letter to 
his wife as to how the day would be celebrated by 
future generations; and they have drawn a picture of 
the eloquent and noisy patriotism which has charac- 
terized the day from the beginning. 

Whether these celebrations will be resumed and 
continued in Woodstock it is not for us now to say. 
We observe with pleasure, however, that the patriotic 
spirit of the town survives; indeed, it is nowhere de- 
pendent upon the life of any one man. Woodstock 
was the first town in Connecticut, perhaps in the 
country, after the St. Louis Convention to organize a 
McKinley Club and hold an enthusiastic ratification 
meeting, 
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The articles we print this week should be a guide to 
the expression of patriotism on Independence Day. We 
need more reading of the ‘‘ Declaration of Independ- 
ence,’’ more love for country, more earnestness in 
good government, more consecration to the interests 
of our own country and the welfare of the world. The 
time is past when patriotism meant hostility to any 
other nation. We are not to harbor the resentments 
of the Civil War, and no more the resentments of the 
War of the Revolution. The nations are coming to- 
gether; and while we love our own best we are to cul- 
tivate a respect and a love for other countries, and es- 
pecially for those countries of Europe—England, Ire- 
land, Scotland and Wales; Germany, Austria, Nor- 
way and Sweden, from which American citizens have 
their descent. 


Unity With Rome: 

Just what is behind the anxiety of Lord Halifax 
and Mr. Gladstone to prevent the Pope from giving 
judgment against the validity of Anglican orders is 
what the curious are anxiousto know. Somebody 
wrote to Mr. Gladstone about his late letter to Car- 
dinal Rampolla, asking him whether he really wanted 
to see the whole of Christendom under the sway of 
the Pope, and if not, why he was so anxious to get 
the Papal sanction for the validity of the Anglican 
orders. His answer, so far as cabled, is a very curi- 
ous one, which might be called evasive: that it is an 
advantage to our common Christianity that the 
Church of Rome recognizes as valid the sacrament of 
baptism when regularly performed by other Christian 
communions; and that, if we were to read orders for 
baptism, papal sanction would similarly strengthen 
Christianity. 

This does not answer the question whether Mr. 
Gladstone really desires to see the whole of Christianity 
under the sway of the Pope, but it does not contradict 
the idea. What it shows is his desire for the visible 
unity of the Church, Roman and Anglican, at least to 
the degree of mutual recognition. He is working for 
fellowship first, perhaps for union afterward. 

The value which the Church of England puts 
on the sanction of the validity of Anglican orders 
may be illustrated by the discussion of unity between 
the American Presbyterians and Episcopalians. The 
Presbyterians were asked to consider unity with the 
Episcopalians; they replied, Yes; begin by recogniz- 
ing our orders. This the Episcopalians refused to 
do, and the negotiations were broken off. So now 
the Pope has appealed to the English people for 
union; and the Anglicans reply, First recognize our 
orders; and when the Roman Church hesitates, Mr. 
Gladstone joins Lord Halifax in an appeal to Rome. 

Of course, orders are a small matter as compared 
with Christian faith, character and work; and a 
Church may be a true Church whether it has regular 
orders or has none atall. But that is the doctrine, 
not of the general Christian Church, but only of Prot- 
estantism. When a Protestant Church begins to deny 
its Protestantism the first indication is its emphasis 
of orders. But in a question of unity validity of 
orders is of first importance. We cannot have unity, 
or fellowship, which is the first step to unity, between 
two Churches of which one denies that the other is a 
Church. They must begin by recognizing each other. 
And in our view the Church of England can properly 
ask the Church of Rome to recognize her as a Church, 
and Gladstone is not to be blamed for asking it; but 
she should set the example by formally recognizing 
the Presbyterian Church as a Church, and the Wesley- 
an and the Baptist and the Congregational. 

But behind this discussion is the question whether 
Anglicans and English Nonconformists really want to 
recognize the Church of Rome as a true Church, and 
this was implied in the question whether Mr. Glad- 
stone would like to see the whole of Christendom un- 
der the sway of the Pope. The question whether 
the Roman Church is really a true Church, has al- 
ready been answered by most Protestants in the 
affirmative. We have answered it not from studying 
the Church in Cuba or Peru, or even in Italy, but in 
this country. We have. seen its good Christian work 
in restraining crime and making its members fear to 
sin against God. It has not offended us by ex- 
hibitions such as seemed to depose Christ as Head 
of his Church. The great error of the Roman 


_Church has seemed to us to be its worship of saints, 


and especially of the Virgin Mary; but it is authorita- 
tively explained to us that this worship is not, unless 
in thecase of the ignorant and superstitious, the kind 
of worship given to God. It is a dangerous, a very 


dangerous error, but not an error which forfeits the 
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right of the Roman Church to ke called Christian. 
The fetishism of the Roman Church, which is so 
offensive in some countries, is confined mostly to the 
ignorant people, and is passing away, tho still allowed. 
This leaves us, as its chief stone of stumbling, the 
supremacy of the Pope. 

Whether the supremacy of a Pope over a Church is 
a serious heresy or not, depends on the kind of su- 
premacy. That a Church prefers a monarchical form 
of government is a matter of its own concern, and 
was natural enough in an age of emperors. Most 
Churches have popes, or patriarchs, or archbishops, 
or presidents at their head. The doctrine of Papal 
Infallibility, which is the worst thing about the Pa- 
pacy, has become practically of no account, as the Pope 
never makes any definitions to which it applies. The 
Papacy itself is becoming more and more of an aris- 
tocracy, and can be made as consistent with liberty, 
we presume, as is the Government of England with a 
monarchy, or the Church of England with the rule 
over it of the Queen. We must call the Roman 
Church, notwithstanding its Pope, its relics, and its 
Virgin Mary, a true Christian Church, not because it 
has true sacraments and orders—Protestants are not 
so much concerned about those—but because it loves 
Christ and does Christian work. 

But the question recurs: Do Mr. Gladstone and 
those he represents, desire to see the whole of Chris- 
tendom under the sway of the Pope? Hardly that; 
but we think it very probable that they would be glad 
to see the whole Christian Church in the worll for- 
mally united, even if it involved the recognition of the 
old primacy of the Bishop of Rome. This does not 
at all mean that the Anglicans should join the Roman 
Catholic Church, but that the Anglicans should retain 
theif autonomy, and all their own laws and manners, 
just’ as fractions of the Eastern Churches, Chaldean 
or Maronite, retain autonomy, have their married 
clergy and inherited liturgies, and yet acknowledge 
the Roman primacy, and are to all intents and pur- 
poses independent. This is the kind of unity which 
they seem to seek. 


The Overturn in Canada. 


THE Liberal triumph in Canada was not unforeseen, 
but it is more complete than the most confident ex- 
pected. The large Conservative margin in the House 
of Commons is wiped out entirely, and a Liberal ma- 
jority of about thirty over the representatives of all 
other parties combined is substituted. The Con- 
servatives had every province but two; the Liberals 
have every province but one. The Tupper Ministry, 
which has been in power eight years, goes out, and the 
Laurier Ministry comes in. 

~ The causes of the revolution are not hard to find. 
First in importance, perhaps, was the attitude of the 
Conservative Government on the Manitoba school 
question. Shall separate schools be maintained by 
that Province for the Catholic minority? The Province 
said, No. It wants a non-sectarian public school sys- 
tem like that of the United States. The Dominion 
Government, in accordance with the decision of the 
Privy Council of England, said, Yes; and proposed to 
coerce the Province. This raised the question of 
State Rights, and apart from the merits of the school 
controversy the electors in all the provinces voted 
against the idea of coercion. If the Protestant major- 
ity of Manitoba could be coerced, why might not the 
Catholic majority of Quebec be coerced also? In the 
opinion of the mass of Canadian voters there is a bet- 
ter'way of settling the rights of the Catholic minority 
in Manitoba than by a force measure. The Liberal 
party will endeavor by inquiry and conference to secure 
such an understanding with the Province as will sat- 
isfy both minority and majority. 

One of the surprises of the election was the 
greatness of the victory in Quebec. Quebec has been 
the Conservative stronghold. It is a solid Catholic 
Province, and the Government relied on its devotion for 
hearty support of the policy of coercion. Bishops and 
priests had warned Catholics not to vote for the Liberal 
cause, declaring that those who did-so would be guilty 
of grievous sin. This was a bold venture on the part 
of the Church. Thousands resented it as an un- 
warranted attempt to coerce conscience, and the re- 
ply to the ecclesiastical orders is a reply of defiance, 
and a warning that the time is past for such interfer- 
ence. The Catholic laity have awakened to a 
knowledge of their rights, many of them having 
breathed the free air of the United States; and they 
have risen to assert them. Not even for the sake of 
the Catholic cause in Manitoba would they consent to 
be coerced by their priests or bishops, 
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The desire of the French for a premier of their own 
race may have affected the result somewhat; but they 
had representatives in the Conservative Ministry, and 
race preference for Laurier probably had but small 
effect. The feeling in the English provinces that the 
Conservative Party had become corrupt and extrava- 
gant, helped to turn the tide toward the Liberals. 

What part the Tariff played in the contest it is not 
easy to estimate exactly. The Liberals believe that 
their victory means much less of Protection, and that 
they are called upon to revise the rates so as to make 
trade with the United States and other countries 
considerably freer. But we do not look for any radi- 
cal revision. Undoubtedly the new Government will 
be more kindly toward the United States; and if rec- 
iprocity is offered on our part in the terms of the St. 
Louis Platform, there is a strong probability that it 
will be accepted. 





The Massacres in Van. 


THE city of Van, the headquarters of the Armenian 
Church in Turkey, escaped the fury of the massacres 
last year. It has commonly been said that the reasog” 
was that the Van Armenians had not been wholly dis- 
armed and that they and the Armenians of the neigh- 
borhood would fight. This was partly true, and prob- 
ably explained the superior vigilance of the Turkish 
Government to prevent massacre. 

Nevertheless the Kurds of the neighborhood felt 
that they had been deprived of a great opportunity 
for ravage and plunder. They were indignant that 
their brothers elsewhere should have had the privi- 
leges of murder, lust and robbery denied to them; and 
there has been a constant fear that with the new sea- 
son would come an attack that could not be resisted. 
We fear that it has come. 

The details are not yet at hand, and the accounts 
are contradictory. It was first reported that a few 
score of Armenians had been killed, then that over a 
thousand had fallen, and two hundred Turks, and 


finally the numbers have risen to four thousand; but 


this may be too large or too small a number. The re- 
markable feature in the story is that of the killing of a 
considerable number of Turks, and this, if so, gives 
some light on the matter. 

The Armenians of the Van region escaped last year, 
or believed they escaped, because of their strength. 
They had some arms, and did not intend, any more 
than the Zeitfin Armenians, to die unavenged. Now 
it has been a matter of rumor for a good while that 
the Armenians of the easternmost districts of Turkey 
were receiving arms from across the Persian border. 
If it was their strength that saved them before, 
they naturally desired to increase their strength. 
With this increased strength perhaps it has not been 
as easy to keep their zealots held in hand as well as 
before, and it is possible that the Turkish authorities 
saw reason for precipitating an attack while yet it was 
possible to crush them. They may have tried to pro- 
voke an uprising, or they may have determined to 
crush them without any uprjsing. At any rate, with 
or without excuse, they have renewed the massacres 
which we were beginning to hope had ended. This 
means a new reign of terror in Eastern Turkey, with 
all its horrors, possibly of civil war. 

And still there is no hope of any effective interfer- 
ence by the Christian powers of Europe. What will 
they care to do for Turkey, so long as they cannot 
agree on Crete? The disgrace of Christendom is 
complete, and no power, unless it be England, seems 
to have any consciousness of its humiliation. Even 
the United States is callously impotent, while its citi- 
zens are insulted and their property destroyed; and 
our Government never suspects that it has any duties 
to the suffering Armenians. 

What hope is there? Apparently very little from 
without. We may guess that after his coronation the 
Czar of Russia will be ready to pursue a more active 
policy in Turkey, doing what he pleases himself, and 
warning off all other persons. That might mean the 
expected absorption. Still things are likely to go on 
as they are until the death of the Sultan. There are 
ominous whispers that his health is in a critical con- 
dition. Atone time it was carefully intimated, even 
in the London 7imes, that his mind was affected. 
Then there was a fistula, perhaps a carbuncle or worse 
onhisface. His death might well be the signal for 
an outbreak of the young Turkish party, for there is 
an awakening spirit of unrest and reform among the 
Turks themselves, the result of the introduction of 
modern civilization. Even Turkey cannot fight the 
spirit of the age forever, nor, thank God, can Russia 
or China. 

Meanwhile our duty as individuals remains the 
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same. Let the collections for the relief of the suffer- 
ersin Turkey, solicited by the National Armenian Re- 
lief Committee, and administered by the Red Cross 
Society, continue. We fear there is a weariness in 
this well-doing. Support Clara Barton and the 
Americans in Turkey who are trying to save the rem- 
nant. Still send your giftsto Brown Brothers & Co., 
51 Wall Street, New York City. 


WE fear there is little reason to hope that the Demo- 
cratic National Convention will be guided by moderation 
at Chicago. The Free Silver hosts will be in control, 
and they are evidently determined to make a straight- 
out declaration on the money question. They are as 
little in favor of a ‘‘straddle’’ as were the majority at 
St. Louis. Ex-Secretary Whitney is going to try to 
catch them with a composite hook; he first proposes a 
compromise and then a fight upon it, instead of having 
the fight first and then, if necessary, the compromise. 
It is poor leadership, to say the least. A strong decla- 
ration for gold by the Empire State and against free 
silver, except by international agreement, would have 
put the gold delegates in a position to join issue square- 
ly with the Free Silver men. As it is, they go to Chi- 
cago with their concession already framed. The New 
York platform declares for gold,it is true; but 
it has so much to say for silver that the one 
part of gold is almost hidden by the sixteen parts of 
silver. It was unnecessary and unwise to arraign a 
Republican Congress and President for the Act of 1873, 
to raise the Populistic cry that the opposite party de- 
monetized silver, and to charge as the result the pres- 
ent wide disparity between the two metals. Suppose 
silver had not been demonetized, what would have hap- 
pened? The plea for silver is a specious plea. If it 
was a crime to demonetize silver, why should not the 
crime be undone? Yet thz platform goes on to say that 
such a restoration of that law would result in making 
silver the standard instead of gold. What it asks for is 
a bimetallic standard and this, it concedes, can only be 
safely established by international agreement. For this 
country alone to try the experiment ‘‘ would only prove 
disastrous to our finances.’’ The plank is nota gold 
plank, but of gilded silver. It deceives no one, it will 
convince no one, and it is a poor expedient with which 
to rescue the party at Chicago. 

SENATOR TILLMAN has paid us a visit here in New York 
and told us what he thinks of us. He brought along his 
‘*pitchfork,’’. and the 4,000 or more who gathered in 
Cooper Union, under the auspices of the Young Democ- 
racy, greatly enjoyed seeing him use it. He told us that 
our newspapers lie to us, that they would lie about his 
speech next morning, that we are very ignorant about 
some things, that we put out one set of robbers and put 
in another set, and that, worst of all, we wear the yoke 
of Wall Street about our necks. The money question is 
the great question to be settled. Bimetallism is national, 
goldbugism is sectional. Our policy persisted in would 
bring us to repudiation or confiscation. John Sherman 
and ‘‘ other scoundrels’’ demonetized silver in 1873 and 
made a unit of gold. The National banks all want to 
kill silver and pauperize the people. The President is 
the tool of Wall Street; and for the benefit of his de- 
lighted audience, which did not seem to care whom he 
impaled on his pitchfork, Tillman abused Mr. Cleveland 
without stint and was heartily applauded. The one man 
who escaped the vicious thrusts of his barnyard iinple- 
ment was Tillman himself. He could say ‘‘ without 
egotism, I have so written my name on the common- 
wealth of South Carolina that, come what may, it will 
stay there in unfading letters, and in that State I will 
always be famous.’’ He has done it with his pitchfork. 
Without that he would simply be an uninteresting, crazy 
Populist. 


It is fortunate that the Harrison incident in Venezue- 
la did not occur six months ago. When England and 
the United States were in their fiercer mood, the ar- 
rest of an Englishman by Venezuela authorities on the 
border territory might have beenthe match to light the 
flames of war. Now it attracts little attention, when 
both countries are bent upon arbitration, and England 
expresses her confidence in our Government, by request- 
ing us to use our good offices with Venezuela to obtain 
the release of Mr. Harrison. The English surveyor 
when arrested was engaged in opening a new road, un- 
der the auspices of British Guiana, and the ac- 
counts show that he was not within the Schomburgk 
line; thatis, he was on soil which even Great Britain 
regards as disputed soil. Be this as it may, Harrison 
has been released and no serious complications seem 
likely to follow. Meantime our Commission of Inquiry 
is pursuing its labors and intends to exhaust the sub- 
ject and make a report which shall command general 
confidence; and our Government is in correspondence 
with that of Great Britain, with the hope of reaching 
an amicable and satisfactory solution. Moreover both 
Governments are trying to arrange a general scheme of 
arbitration. The sway of reason establishes right, and 
two such nations as England and the United States are 
inexcusable if they do not enthrone reason perma- 
nently. 
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Tue Washington Ministers’ Union (colored) has taken 
action in honor of Judge Harlan’s dissentient opinion 
in the case before the Supreme Court of the Louisiana 
Separate Car System for colored persons. It will be re- 
membered that he alone, of all the Court, held the law 
to be unconstitutional. The Ministers’ Union say: 

“We feel it a duty to protest against both the Louisiana 
Statute and the sanction of it by the Supreme Court; (1) as 
an injustice; (2) as a violation of personal rights; (3) as a 
thrust at the legal equality guaranteed by the Declaration 
of Independence and the Fifteenth Amendment.” 

As to Judge Harlan they say: 

“We congratulate ourselves, and we think the whole na- 
tion has cause for congratulation, for the lofty aim and 
effort of this eminent Justice to lift up human law to the 
plarie of the Divine; to carry the current of earthly legisla- 
tion into the grooves of eternal right, and to bring the jus- 
tice of man into the fullest accord with that everlasting 
justice which springs from the throne of God.” 

The decision of the Supreme Court was what was to 
have been expected from previous decisions, and we 
have no idea that it was dictated by prejudice against 
the Negro. The time has passed when a court can say 
that the Negro has no rights which a white man is 
bound to respect. It is a question of interpretation of 


a written Constitution; and the majority of the court», 


believe that this is a subject relegated to the authority 
of the States. It must be understood that the fight for 
justice to the Negroes must now be made in the State 
legislatures and not in Congress or before the Supreme 
Court. And this end can be soonest accomplished by 
the slow process of education, thrift and wealth. And 
to this end we know of no better guides than these 
Washington pastors, such as Alexander Crummell, 
Francis J]. Grimke.and Sterling N. Brown, who sign this 
protest, and appeal from the decision of the court 
to the justice of God. 


Ir was very proper that the universities should unite 
to honor Lord Kelvin, better known as Sir William 
Thomson, on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of 
his connection with Glasgow University. We have not 
space to indicate the discoveries which he has made dur- 
ing the years in which he has been without a superior as 
a student of electrical energy. We only want to quote 
the startling and modest words in which he accepted the 
congratulations of the Lord Provost of Glasgow. He 
said: . 

“‘One word characterizes the most strenuous of the 

efforts for the advancement of science that I have made 
perseveringly through fifty-five years; that word is failure. 
I know no more of electric and magnetic force, or of the 
relations between ether, electricity and ponderable matter, 
or of chemical affinity, than I knew and tried to teach my 
students of natural philosophy fifty years ago, in my first 
session as Professor. Something of sadness must come of 
failure.” 
These words are in the line of Lord Salisbury’s Presi- 
dential Address last year on the Ignorance of Science. 
The man who says this is the one who was chosen to be 
chief electrician of the Atlantic Cable Company, and 
who has made more inventions and discoveries in just 
the lines in which he confesses his utter ignorance than 
any other living man. What such a man as he, or Clerk 
Maxwell, his distinguished pupil, wants to know about 
matter is the dynamics of atoms, and how they produce 
their effects; and that nobody knows, and nobody gets a 
fair clue to it. It wasthe hope of the clue that set all 
the scientifice men agog when the Réntgen rays were 
discovered, and they are eager to learn whether its vi- 
brations are so short that they will compare with the 
size of atoms. A similar interest attaches to the discov- 
ery of argon and especially of helium; but yet the clue 
fails and the long-sought knowledgeevades them. Right 
before us are phenomena most familiar whose laws 
are well known but whose causes utterly escape all re- 
search. What scholar would not give his life to learn 
how an apple is pulled to the earth, why a pint weighs 
a pound, or weighs anything, or what is the cause of the 
lines of the spectroscope ! 

....The two or three lynchings reported last week 
were those of white men. A man in Maryland charged 
with the murder of his wife and sister-in-law, was taken 
from jail by a mob of thirty men and hanged. The jail 
was a rickety old building and in charge of nobody 
that night but an aged colored man. There had been 
some talk of lynching, but the sheriff had taken no extra 
precautions. So far as reported the main reason for 
lynching the man was to save the county the expense 
of his trial. Can we fairly call this a civilized country? 
Is there not some excuse for the English organization 
which is devoted to the »usiness of making lynching in 
United States odious? We confess a good deal of sym- 
pathy with Miss Balgarnie, who has been very active in 
the British Woman's Temperance Association, and who 
has been dropped from its management because of what 
some thought her pernicious activity in the crusade 
against lynching. We would suggest to Lady Somerset 
that the more such activity there is in England or Amer- 
ica the better. 


....The utter collapse of the Spanish power in Cuba 
would seem to be near at hand. The difficulty is in good 
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part a financial one. The Spanish Government has 
secured from the Rothschilds alone, by mortgaging the 
product of the Almaden quicksilver mines, sufficient to 
carry on the war for three or four months; but that will 
bring the country very near to the end of its resources, 
and further loans will be difficult to obtain. The Span- 
ish people will hardly submit to heavier taxation; and 
we suspect that it will not be easy to send the forty 
thousand more soldiers which are to go at the end of 
the rainy season. It is true that the insurgents have no 
fleet, no port and no capital; but they, nevertheless, 
seem to have free course over the larger part of the 
island, and Havana is scarcely safe from their inroads. 
It is probably too late now for Spain to offer to Cuba an 
autonomy like that of Canada, and nothing but complete 
independence will satisfy the people. 


....The Chinese statesman, Li Hung-Chang, has been 
visiting Prince Bismarck. When he asked the ex-Chan- 
cellor’s advice what he should do for the benefit of the 
Empire, the answer was, Getan army of fifty thousand 
men, throughly disciplined, and then build railroads by 
which a force can be speedily dispatched to any part of 
the Empire. Li Hung-Chang will have passed away 
from earth before those railroads are more than begun. 
What the Empire needs most of all is what Japan needed 
and was wise enough to do. Let the Chinese Govern- 
ment send five thousand of its brightest boys and girls 
to be educated in Europe and America, and let it at the 
same time introduce Western education in its own 
schools. Let this process go on for twenty-five years, 
and the railroads will come and China will be the strong- 
est instead of the weakest power in the world. 


....They are having a Confederate reunion week in 
Richmond, which began last Sunday evening with a 
memorial service in the church in which Jefferson Davis 
and Gen. Robert E. Lee worshipped during their resi- 
dence in Richmond. The church was crowded and Jef- 
ferson Davis’s pew was draped in the Confederate 
colors. The rector of the church was assisted by Bishop 
Capers, of South Carolina, and Bishop Peterkin, of 
West Virginia; and Governor O’Ferrall and his staff in 
uniform graced the occasion. This may be all right; 
but somehow such a beatification of those who led the 
conflict for the maintenance of slavery seems impolitic, 
and it does no honcr to religion. 


....We confess to an academical liking for the sonor- 
ous Latin with which, in an English university, Dr. 
Sandys explains and justifies the honorary degrees con- 
ferred. And very admirable are the Latin sentences 
with which the President of the Western Reserve Uni- 
versity conferred the doctorate of laws last week on Mr. 
Higginson, ‘‘ nunc omnium civium qui literarum, hu- 
manitatisque studiosit sunt, decanum’’; but, nevertheless, 
we would have preferred to hear it in English, just as 
Yale last week discarded the last shred of its commence- 
ment Latin. 


....We commend this last archeological discovery to 
our temperance friends and to athletes also. In the ex- 
cavation of the Stadium at Delphi, by the French, an 
important inscription has been found which contains 
some prescriptions on the diet of the athletes. Among 
other restrictions there is one which forbids them the 
use of new wine. New wine, of course, is not unintoxi- 
cating wine; it is wine that has become thoroughly alco- 
holic but has not been mellowed by age. 


...The degree of Master of Arts, conferred upon 
Booker T. Washington by Harvard University, was a 
graceful and merited honor, and the first honorary de- 
gree ever conferred by that university upon a man of 
Negro blood. On the same day the University of Ver- 
mont made one of its colored graduates, Professor Hen- 
derson, of Straight University, New Orleans, a Doctor 
of Divinity. 


....We are reminded that it was no King of Spain, 
but the Spaniard Vargas, Alva’s despicable tool and rep- 
resentative in the Blood Council,who said so contemptu- 
ously to the committee of the University of Louvain: 
“* Non curamus vestros privilegios.” He was the murderer 
equally of the Flemings and of the Latin language. 


....It was by a narrow margin that School Superin- 
tendent Sheats was renominated by the Democratic 
Convention in Florida, which is equivalent to an elec- 
tion; but it took twenty-eight ballots to do it. Of course 
he will regard it as an indorsement of his legislative 
program and his attack upon missionary schools. 


....THE INDEPENDENT appears to be the only paper, 
religious or secular, which is reporting the proceedings 
of the Pan-Presbyterian Council in Glasgow. We pre- 
sume our Presbyterian contemporaries will have inter- 
esting accounts by letter; but we have to use the cable, 
the mail is too slow for us. 


....For the article on the ‘‘ Work and Pay of Com- 
positors”’ in our issue of this week,we went to one of the 
women in our owncomposing rooms. They say it is the 
best office for women in the city, and we say that no 
better company of willing and competent workers can be 
found anywhere. ; 
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Religious Intelligence. 


THE PAN-PRESBYTERIAN COUNCIL. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SECOND WEEE. 


PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS. 


THE NEXT SESSION TO BE IN WASHINGTON. 


BY CABLE AND MAIL TO THE INDEPENDENT. 


GLAsGow, SCOTLAND, June 27th, 1896. 

Tue Council in entering upon the second week of its 
session on Monday, June 22d, considered a motion that 
its previous action concerning the use of organ music in 
the services of the Council should not appear in the 
minutes, and it was so decided. 

Invitations for the next Council were presented by Dr. 
W. H. Roberts, the President, one from Washington, D. 
C., signed by Wallace Radcliffe, D.D., pastor of the New 
York Avenue Church, and another from San Francisco. 
The invitation from Washington was accepted for the 
year 1899. Resolutions of thanks for the invitation to 
San Francisco were adopted, and regret expressed that 
it seemed impracticable to go so far West. 

In addition tothe papers already reported for Mon- 
day, June 22d, attention should be called to a striking 
address by David Stéele, D.D., of the Reformed Presby- 
terian General Synod, Philadelphia, Penn. His topic was 
‘The Reading of the Scriptures,’’ and he emphasized 
most forcibly the truth that this part of the Church 
service should be for instruction in righteousness. He 
pleaded for cultivated reading, involving careful study, 
so that the meaning shall be perfectly evident. Read- 
ing of the Scripture and prayer, he said, are at the 
foundation of all religious revivals, and the glory of 
Protestantism. 

In the afternoon the Rev. T. J. Wheldon, of Bangor, 
North Wales, spoke on the elements of praise in the 
Church Service. By praise he understood congrega- 
tional singing, whose essentials are worship and rever- 
ence, and which in its use combines worship and art. 
He made an earnest plea for the children, claiming that 
they should have the very best, that they might inter- 
twine their grand national religious inheritance with 
the best that modern growth and development could 
furnish. Inorder tothis the music must be the true 
expression of the words, making worship its great aim, 
and doing for words what words cannot do for them- 
selves. The whole discussion on praise was most sig- 
nificant, as indicating a very general agreement that 
the present condition is a decided improvement on the 
past. 

Monday evening was devoted to addresses on further 
characteristics of Presbyterianism. Among them were 
one by Judge Vanderburg, on ‘Its Connection with 
National Character,’’ one by President Scovel, of Woos- 
ter University, Wooster, O., on ‘‘ Its Sympathy with 
Popular Education and the Christian Training of Youth”; 
Dr. John Watson, (Ian Maclaren), did not write on‘‘ Re- 
ligious Literature and Theological Study,’’ because of 
family sickness. Lord Overtoun spoke on‘ Its Depend- 
ence on Vital Godliness,’’ and said that the Presbyterian 
differs from other Church orders in that it lacks the rit- 
ualistic and sensuous elements, occupying a place mid- 
way between Episcopacy, which magnifies office, and 
Congregationalism, which magnifies the individual, it is 
thus entirely democratic. 

sTuesday, June 23d was Foreign Mission Day and one 
of the most inspiring of all. With its reports from both 
Western and Eastern sections, the papers by such men 
as Drs. George and John Smith, of Edinburgh, Drs. 
Jacob Chamberlain and Robert Stewart, of India, and 
others it was easy to appreciate Professor Lindsay’s 
statement thatthe Presbyterian Churches do morethan a 
quarter of the world’s mission work. There was, how- 
ever, no disposition to overlook the difficulties. Dr. 
D. S. Mackay, of Newark, N. J., speaking on the new 
difficulties mentioned four as specially worthy of note, 
revived and united heathenism, divided Christians, 
immoral whites and waning missionary interest. There 
was, however, no pessimism in his address and suffi- 
cient encouragement inthose of which we give brief sum- 
maries below. 


THE STUDENT VOLUNTEER MISSIONARY MOVE- 
MENT. 


BY DR. GEORGE SMITH, LL.D. 





Missionaries, more than money to send them, have been 
the want of the Reformed Churches of Christendom up to 
this generation. William Carey was the solitary repre- 
sentative of the English-speaking peoples at the end of 
last century, and altho joined by colleagues so remarkable 
as Marshman and Ward, at the beginning of this, he had to 
train country-born Eurasians to man his extending mis- 
sions. The London Missionary Society was long in despair 
for efficient spiritual messengers to the heathen till its first 
Secretary, Dr. Love, afterward of Glasgow, having sent 
out some thirty artisans and domestic servants to the 
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Islands of the Pacific Ocean, called for Scottish preachers to 
follow them, but in vain. The Church Missionary Society, 
like its two more venerable predecessors, could find none 
but godly artisans from Germany, and it was not till 1822 
that it was represented in India by the Rev. J. Wilson and 
his wife (Miss Cooke), who had begun schools for girls. 

The first student volunteers, after and apart from the un- 
trained Moravians and Pietists of Germany, were the four 
New Englanders of Yale and Andover—Samuel John Mills, 
Adoniram Judson, Nott and Newell. In Scotland Thomas 
Chalmers, when Professor first in the University of St. 
Andrews and then in that of Edinbugh, led to the forma- 
tion of two organizations of student volunteers. That of 
St. Andrew’s meeting in an obscure schoolroom in 
1824, sent forth these six missionary heroes, Duff, Mackay, 
Ewart, Nesbit, Adam and Urquhart. That of Edinburgh 
was founded in 1825, by John Wilson, and has ever since, in 
its twofold form, stimulated a few missionary volunteers 
every year. 

But the first love of the churches, after they had dis- 
patched such pioneers as these, began to wax cold. The 
burning eloquence of Duff, in frequent visits to Great 
Britain and once to America, inflamed some choice souls 
like his own, after Judson’s solitary visit to his native home 
had almost mutely appealed for recruits, so worn out was 
that heroic spirit. Duff induced his Scotch-Indian friends to 
endow a chair of Evangelistic Theology, which his Church 
insisted that he himself should fill. The heathen and Mo- 
hammedan world continued to call with ever-increasing 
urgency on Reformed Christendom to obey its Lord’s teach- 
ing. For the women nothing was being done, save by the 
overstrained wives of some of the few missionaries. Every- 
where, the men who offered, with some noble exceptions, 
were not the flower of the colleges, were sometimes their 
failures. I know that the closing years of Alexander Duff 
were clouded by the want of the first signs even of such a 
movement as that in which we this day rejoice. How has 
this change come about? By united and fervent prayer 
alone. 

As William Carey’s mission arose from the concert of 
prayer which spread from the Cambuslang revival in Scot- 
land to New England, and was enforced by Jonathan Ed- 
wards, so this new student development is as evidently the 
answer to the annual concert of prayer for foreign missions 
which began in 1872. Up to that date none of the Churches 
and societies could attract enough of men or women, 
spiritually and professionally fitted to be missionaries to 
the non-Christian peoples. The Indian Mutiny of 1857-’58, 
and Dr. Livingstone’s return at the same time from his first 
journey across Africa, had created a demand for more mis- 
sionaries to Asia and Africa, to which students refused to 
respond. Thereupon all the Reformed Churches of Chris- 
tendom agreed to observe as a period of intercession the 
last week of November every year. 

The second was seen, in Scotland, at least, in 1882 when, 
on the tenth of February, I received a letter from twelve 
students of the New College, Edinburgh, about to complete 
their eight years’ course of literature, theology and prac- 
tical work for the holy ministry in the Free Church of Scot- 
land. After prayerful consideration they wrote: ‘‘ We are 
open to receive a call to work in the foreign field.”” With 
the exception of their leader, stopped, like Mills, in Massa- 
chusetts by a medical certificate, these young men of apos- 
tolic spirit were all commissioned, and are now in Africa, in 
India and in China. 

Following the Free Church of Scotland Twelve, the third 
stage included the visits of Messrs. Stanley Smith and C. 
T. Studd in 1884-’86 to a few of the, British universities; the 
going forth of the ‘‘ Cambridge seven”’ to China; the Stu- 
dents’ Conference at Mt. Hermon, Mass., when one hundred 
students signed the since well-known declaration, ‘‘I am 
willing and desirous, God permitting, to be a foreign mis- 
sionary’; and the formation in the American colleges of 
the Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions, 
later developed by Mr. R. P. Wilder, in 1892, into the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Missionary Union. 

During the past three years, through conferences and the 
work of the traveling secretaries, the movement has been 
quietly spreading, until now 1,038 Volunteers have been en- 
rolled in 84 colleges; of these 212 have already sailed, and 
many are under appointment. 

Two distinguished servants of Christ, themselves young, 
powerfully contributed to this student movement in Great 
Britain. Prof. Henry Drummond, while yet a student, be- 
came the right hand of Mr. Moody in his evangelistic tours, 
and when himself a professor in the Glasgow College of the 
Free Church, continued to influence the 3,500 students of 
Edinburgh University, especially by his unique spiritual 
gift, while he inspected the missionary work of Central 
Africa and the Pacific Islands personally. The late Robert 
Barbour, one of the same remarkable group of students to 
which Drummond belonged, having succeeded to the mag- 
nificent estate of Bonskeid, in the heart of Scotland, after 
resigning the ministry in ill-health, endowed a medical mis- 
sion in India forever. He held at Bonskeid the first two 
conferences of British Student Volunteers, in the years 1889 
and 1890. 

After more than one meeting at successive Keswick Con- 

‘ ventions, the British and American and European students 
combined in the International Students’ Missionary Con- 
ference, held in the first week of this year, at Liverpool. 
Principal Rendall, of University College there, and Bishop 
Ryle, welcomed the young men and women, of whom 740 
were delegates and 187 represented the missionary organi- 
zations. Of these students 131 were women. Ecclesiastic- 
ally, 233 were Presbyterian, 210 were Episcopalian, 84 were 
Methodist, 57 were Congregational, and 9 were of the Soci- 
ety of Friends. That Conference, at which £1,641 was sub- 
scribed in a few minutes after silent prayer, has led to the 
threefold permanent organization of this remarkable move- 
ment, in the United Kingdom and United States, in*the 
Universities of Europe, and in India and Africa. Having 
organized the European movement, the Rev. Donald Fraser 
sails this week for South Africa to stir up the youth there, 
on his way to his lifework in the Livingstonia Mission of 
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the Free Church of Scotland. The Americans, Mott and 
Wishard, have visited India, and after six conferences there 
the students are being enrolled as missionaries to their 
fellow-countrymen, and Student Volunteers, men and 
women, from the Liverpool Conference, are influencing 
them by Y. M.C. A. agency at the great centers of Cal- 
cutta and Madras, Bombay and Lahore. 

Dr.George Smith devoted the rest of his paper toa eulogis- 
tic criticism of the methods of the great movement now in 
operation all over the world, based on its motto: The Evan- 
gelization of the World in this Generation. 


RISE OF MISSIONARY SOCIETIES IN SCOTLAND. 
BY JOHN SMITH, D.D., 
Or EDINBURGH. 

When we travel back a hundred years into the depths of 
our Scottish past, we realize vividly and in many directions 
how very far we have traveled in the interval. The form- 
alism and inertness of the past were being shaken by a new 
spirit of aggressive activity manifesting itself all over the 
land. In 1796 and the immediately succeeding years, there 
broke over Scotland a wave of missionary enthusiasm. 
Many causes contributed to this. The Continent of Europe 
was profoundly troubled. The Moravians, who then fasci- 
nated the religious imagination, because of their missionary 
devotion, were seriously hampered by political troubles, and 
a strong desire arose to extend to them some assistance. 
The Baptists of England, under the inspiration of Carey, 
had begun the evangelization of India with an income of 
£13 2s. 6d. In 1795, the London Missionary Society had 
been founded. In Edinburgh and Glasgow simultaneous 
movements were made in February, 1796; and during the 
same year societies sprang up in other places tho the inter- 
est was not confined to important centers. 

In this vigorous movement ministers of the National 
Church and Dissenters went hand in hand. Missionary 
enthusiasm surmounted barriers which in that day were 
stubborn and immovable. Critics in the press were aston- 
ished at this ‘‘ motley association” of Churchmen and Dis- 
senter; but, despite all, they went on, of one heart and 
mind in this holy cause. Like catholicity of feeling marked 
the founding, in the same month, of the Glasgow Society. 
Altho this association was the first to send agents abroad, 
it aimed, from the beginning, at helping by grants other in- 
stitutions, as the Moravians, and Carey’s work in India. 

So profound and‘extensive a movement could not fail to 
attract attention and criticism. In the Assembly of the 
same year there was a debate, the bruit of which has gone 
round the world. Mr. Hamilton, of Gladsmuir, had argued 
that civilization must precede Christianity, when Dr. Ers- 
kine, the Chalmers of an earlier day, exclaiming, ‘* Moder- 
ator, rax me that Bible,’’ demonstrated from Paul’s experi- 
ence at Malta, the expediency of carrying to barbarians the 
Gospel of Christ. The Associate Synod, fully recognizing 
the duty of spreading the knowledge of Christ, had them- 
selves sent at least fifty ministers to North America, but 
objected to the lowering of denominational testimony, by 
promiscuous association in mission work. The tide of feel- 
ing was too strong, however, to be repressed, and steadily 
made way. 

One is conscious of a certain pride in telling the story 
of this evangelical enthusiasm, suddenly arising and wrap- 
ping in flame the whole land. There was, however, fierce 
discipline. Men had to grow up to an appreciation at once 
of their greatness and difficulty by actual experience, and 
through the mortification of frequent failure. Perhaps we 
are not far through our lesson yet. The first catechist mis- 
sionaries sent from Glasgow, in March 1797, proved un- 
worthy. The six who followed in October of the same 
year, fell out by the way on some points of doctrine, so that 
they had to separate when they reached Sierra Leone. This 
was a great disappointment to the three societies—the Scot- 
tish, Glasgow and London. The Glasgow contingent suc- 
cumbed to fever. Peter Greig—a gardener, like Moffat— 
was murdered. He was a godly, devoted Seceder, worthy, 
humble tho he was, to be the first missionary martyr of mod- 
ern times. 

The next movement was in a widely different direction. 
Russia was then open. Henry Brunton and a companion 
settled, in 1802, at Karass, between the Black and Caspian 
Seas. In 1814 an extension was made to Astrakhan, at the 
mouth of the Volga and Orenburg, on the Ural. Fruitful 
work was done; the New Testament was translated, and 
not a few converts, some of them remarkable from position 
and character, were gathered in; but the death of Alex- 
ander, in 1825, led to a change in Russian policy, which first 
strangled and then exterminated the mission. 

It is very remarkable that with a loose organization and 
defective means of raising an income, the Scottish Society 
should, under such serious difficulties and disappointments, 
have persisted in the work. The Glasgow Society had, for 
more than twenty years, given up the attempt to plant a 
foreign mission, and was content liberally to help other 
societies; but in 1820 was formed The Glasgow Society in 
Aid of the Scottish Missionary Society. 

At last, however, perseverance was rewarded. In 1821 
the Glasgow Society began operations in Kaffraria, and from 
these have sprung the prosperous and extensive missions of 
the Free and United Presbyterian Churches. In 1822 the 
Scottish Society sent the Rev. Donald Mitchell to Bombay, 
and so was founded the great mission associated with the 
names of the Rev. Robert Nesbit and Dr. John Wilson. 
And in 1824 Jamaica, a field to which longing eyes had been 
turned from the first year of the society’s operations, was 
occupied and six stations were established. In 1835 the 
Indian mission passed into the hands of the Church of Scot- 
land, and the Jamaica churches were transferred to the 
United Presbyterian Church in 1847. 

The external history of these organizations is a history 
of beginnings. Shadows are not wanting; yet the narra- 
tive is useful for both stimulus and warning. First among the 
lessons I place this: Missions are not among the secondary 
fruits of religion, for which it is fitting toset up outside or- 
ganizations. Missions are the work of the Church, Church- 
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es and missionary societies are, or should be, conterminous ; 
and Church organizations are alone complete enough to fill 
and keep filled the missionary exchequer. Still these cath- 
olic movements were not without their value at the time. 
They broke down sectarian feeling, they united evangelical 
sentiment, they organized the laity all over the country, 
they had a freer hand than Church societies would have 
had in conferring with and ministering aid to Baptist, Mo- 
ravian and other missionary societies. And have they not 
handed down to us a noble tradition, which all sections of 
Presbyterians loyally follow, that in mission work we are 
not to know party names or follow divisive courses, but 
rather are to work into each others’ hands, not only as 
brother Presbyterians but as brothers in Christ? 





THE MISSIONARY PROSPECT. 
BY JOHN FOX, D.D., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Dr. Fox spoke not as a missionary or as a secretary of a 
mission board, but as a home pastor. The landmarks of 
the past have not always coincided with the milestones of 
the centuries. Christians have learned to be careful about 
forecasting-the future. Still it is natural,in view of the 
mighty deeds by which God has signaled the progress of 
his work during the past years, to look at some of the results 
of the new relations between Christian and non-Christian 
nations. Japan has already won her spurs on the battle- 
field, and even the “ Terrible,’’ on the Clyde will not give 
odds to her best ships. But more important than these is 
the press. Will Japan literature be evangelical, be what 
Professor Salmond declares ‘the ripest fruit of Puritan 
thinking”’? This is a missionary question pressing for a 
solution. When Dr. Blaikie told the story of the baptism 
of his grandchild in China by a Chinese pastor, another 
question arose. Would that child be taught the Westmin- 
ster Catechism by its pastor? It is easy to say, it is often 
said, that we must not export our dogmatics and especially 
our controversies to perplex the new-born churches. It may 
be so; but what if they have their own controversies almost 
as soon as they are born; and what if these be the old con- 
troversies? The old truths are vital. The Western cate- 
chisms may need to be /apfanesed before they can be as 
serviceable in Tokio as in Glasgow or Amsterdam; but mz- 
tatis mutandis their essential contents—the chief end of man 
and his only comfort in life and death—are matters not of 
an age but of all time and all lands and all tongues, and the 
coming age must confirm the new churches in the old 
truth. . 

There is something marvelous in the renaissance of the 
long buried peoples of the East; and we get some of the re- 
flected light of the sunrising. Some years ago an intelli- 
gent Japanese gentleman, not a Christian, traveling in 
America, as his father had done, said: ‘‘ My father told me 
when I got to Pittsburg to stand on the hill overlooking the 
city, and count the church spires and the factory chimneys, 
and ask myself which was cause and which effect.” Itisa 
solemn question for them; is it less solemn for us? The 
next four years before the opening of the twentieth century 
may settle for many an anxious inquirer coming from the 
East whether the Star of Bethlehem pointed true, or wheth- 
er the religion of the West is but a naturalistic product of 
the soil not more divine than the dying superstitions of the 
East. Japan, China, India, Africa, are each ripening for 
change, each offering special opportunities for the heralds 
of salvation. 


ADVANTAGES OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


BY THE REV. WM. PARK, 


CONVENER, FOREIGN MISSIONS, IRISH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


1. What seemed impossible a century ago has actually 
been done. Just as railways have been made through the 
great mountain ranges of America, so entrance has been 
gained into countries firmly closed against the Gospel. It 
has been found that the Gospel suits all races, and even the 
most savage of men become new creatures when they re- 
ceive it. The speaker dealt with China, India and Japan in 
this connection, showing what progress has been made in 
each, and giving Dean Vahl’s estimate of the number of 
communicants in heathen lands at the end of 1894, as 
1,060,000, and this only represents one part of the progress 
that has been made. Weare not now entering unknown re- 
gions without a guide-book or a guide. We know our diffi- 
culties, and we know that they can be overcome. 

2. What may be called the foundation work of missions 
all over the world has been almost entirely done. The 
Bible has been translated into more than three hundred 
languages, and a great mass of Christian literature pre- 
pared in many tongues. Methods of work have been tested 
and many questions in regard to them settled forever. 

3. The great number of native Christian workers now at 
our disposal. Dean Vahl estimates native pastors at 3,800 
and native helpers at almost 50,000. We now see plainly 
that our work is to establish self-supporting and self-gov- 
erning churches, which by and by shall be able to carry on 
the work themselves. In many of our missions there are 
large congregations, consisting not only of converts, but 
of the children and grandchildren also of converts, who 
have the traditions of one or two generations of Christian 
faith and life behind them. 

4. The wonderful spirit of unity and brotherly love which 
has developed among the churches, as they find themselves 
laboring together in the mission field. In view of all these 
facts we can scarcely wonder that, tho from one point of 
view our success is small, yet an assurance of fast approach- 
ing victory all along the line is taking possession of the 
Church. We are beginning to realize not only that all 
things are possible to God, but that all things are possible 


_ to him that believeth. 


5. The new currents of thought and feeling in some 
heathen countries that are stirring in the national life and 
which tho not without peril yet on the whole augur well for 
the more rapid extension of Christ’s kingdom. The char- 
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acter of many of our converts. We have not only mission- 
aries but converts also of whom we may well be proud. 

The speaker then proceeded to deal with our present ad- 
vantages as to foreign missionary work in the state of 
things at home. 1. A vast amount of attention is being be- 
stowed, in our literature of to-day, upon Christian missions. 
This is sometimes unfriendly, tho often men in high author- 
ity,who are truly conversant with our missionary work, de- 
light to testify to the nobility of the men and the usefulness 
of their labors. In any case we welcome observation, ex- 
amination and criticism. We are willing to amend our 
methods if they are defective. 2. The increased spirit of 
liberality which is being manifested. Dean Vahl estimates 
the money raised for missions in 1894 as above two and 
three-quarter millions sterling. Many of our missionaries 
pay their own way; many of our people who cannot go send 
substitutes to the foreign field. Missionary associations of 
all kinds are at work, and are ever devising new methods 
of raising money. We should be sure that we miss no good 
method of raising money, and that we carefully avoid em- 
ploying any method that would be displeasing to our Lord. 
3. The Student Volunteer movement, a direct answer to the 
Churches’ prayers, and as a challenge to the Churches’ 
generosity and effort. 4. The progress of true religion in 
all our churches. The spiritual life of our home churches 
is advancing, and as foreign missions are the outcome of 
the spiritual life of the Church, the higher the tone of that 
life at home the greater will be the success of missions 
abroad. 


Wednesday, June 24th, was devoted to ‘‘ Modern 
Apologetics and Criticism’’ and ‘‘ Great Cities and How 
to Deal with Them,”’ the first occupying the morning 
and the second the evening, with Lord Overtoun’s Gar- 
den Party taking up the afternoon. The opening paper 
in the morning was by Professor Todd Martin, D.D., 
D.L., of Belfast, on ‘‘ Biology and Natural Science.’’ 
He discussed particularly the apologetic bearing of the 
dottrine of biological evolution, and claimed that we are 
still without satisfactory statement of the laws of biol- 
ogy. This absence of a definite theory makes it hard 
for the apologist to speak with confidence as to the 
bearing of evolution on revealed truth. The ‘‘ how’”’ of 
the process of evolutian is still an open question. There 
is no reason why religious belief should be particularly 
concerned in defending special creation, but the hypoth- 
esis of a purely physical theory is inadmissible from the 
Christian standpoint, and to run the physical, moral 
and spiritual into one system of natural law is hostile to 
religion. Principal MacVicar, of Montreal, speaking on 
‘* Philosophy,’ took the ground that theology is indebted 
to philosophy chiefly for mental discipline. It is thus 
invaluable when joined with Christian humility, and 
theology has everything to gain by preserving in all its 
investigations a progressive and critical, yet always 
reverent spirit. 

On Wednesday evening there were reports on Sabbath- 
school work, and then came a series of most important 
papers on ‘Great Cities.’’ The differing methods of 
Scotland, Great Britain, the United States and the Brit- 
ish Colonies were presented by Donald McLeod, D.D., 
of Glasgow, William James, B. A., of Manchester, J. H. 
Prugh, D.D., of Pittsburg, Penn., and the Rev. C. H. 
Irwin, M. A., of Melbourne, Australia. Dr. McLeod 
urged the great need of concentration of force in the 
work and the promotion of the church ideal. Dr. Prugh 
said that the American Churches must adopt the plan 
found so effective in London and Glasgow and employ 
lay agents, but should also make a special study of the 
Glasgow municipal policy. 

BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 
BY THE REV. JAMES KIDD, D.D., 
OF GLASGow. 


The object sought by biblical criticism is a right estimate 
of the Scriptures as documents. It aims at answering the 
question, What is the value of these writings as records of 
what took place and reports of what was spoken? Can 
they be regarded as trustworthy compositions, the contents 
of which may be accepted as the basis of faith and the rule 
of life and practice? And the materials available for the 
purpose are the Scriptures themselves. To these itis prac- 
tically limited in its endeavor to answer the questions pre- 
sented to it. Its task is to examine and interrogate the sa- 
cred writings with the view of discovering what testimony 
they have to offer concerning themselves, and what guar- 
anty they supply of their credibility. 

It is sometimes suggested that its work is to detect errors 
and expose weaknesses; but this is not the case. As a re- 
sult of its efforts errors may be detected and weaknesses 
exposed; but that is incidental to the main purpose and not 
the main purpose itself. Criticism is investigation, and may 
lead different men to different conclusions; may, indeed, 
lead different men to different conclusions even within the 
circle thatclaims to becritical. It is, therefore, both unwise 
and unjust to identify criticism with a particular theory or 
with a special tendency. ‘ 

The authorship and the unity of the several books are of 
secondary importance. The chief question concerning the 
Pentateuch, ¢. g., Is not whether or not it was written by 
Moses, but whether or not what is written regarding Moses 
is true, and it matters little whether or not all the prophe- 
cies that appear under the heading Isaiah were uttered by 
that prophet so long as they are divine communications. As 
to the dates of the various books, it would be well if these 
could be ascertained. But it has to be observed that this is 
of more consequence in the case of some than in the case of 
others. The time when the historical books were composed 
or compiled is really of little moment, because a late com- 
position or compilation may be as accurate as an early one. 
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It is different with the prophetical books. These contain 
appeals addressed by the prophet to his contemporaries, 
For the most part the utterances they report find their basis 
and starting point in the circumstances in which the speaker 
found himself. They thus reflect the age in which they 
appeared, and supply us with information, often the only 
information we possess, of the period to which they refer. 
But the main question regarding the sacred writings is 
their authenticity. To this the other questions noted lead 
up. It is, indeed, in virtue of their bearings on it that these 
have for us aspecial interest. Our anxiety to reach cer- 
tainty as to the date, the authorship and unity of the 
several books, is to a large extent due to the light that 
these, if known, would shed on the trustworthiness of the 
books, and if it could be shown that the books are not trust- 
worthy it would not avail much that we could reach cer- 
tainty as to their date and authorship and unity. 

With the question of authenticity we necessarily pass 
from a consideration of the parts to a consideration of the 
whole, or rather from considering the part by itself to con- 
sidering it as a part and in relation to the whole. In deal- 
ing with the other points we follow mainly the lines of lit- 
erary criticism, in dealing with this we follow mainly the 
lines of historical criticism. It is well known that, working 
on these lines, critics have been led to very different con- 
clusions. Some points must be kept in view when we apply 
to the Scriptures the principles of historical criticism. 

1. We ought not to bring to the consideration of the sub- 
ject atheory of historical development and interest that the 
course of events must be made to harmonize with it. Pre- 
suppositions should be laid aside and the evidence adduced 
judged on its own merits. Our theory should be drawn 
from the facts not imposed on them. To begin an inves- 
tigation with a denial of the supernatural in the form of 
divine control and manifestation is to assume what is 
under discussion. Whether or not a communication was 
made to Moses in virtue of which Israel was constituted a 
chosen people, whether or not there were miracles and pro- 
phecy—these and matters such as these, are to be decided 
by candid inquiry. 

2. We ought not to assume that if at the beginning of the 
nation’s history a code of laws was promulgated and a 
form of worship instituted under divine guidance, these 
would be duly honored and fully observed at every subse- 
quent period. The absence ata particular epoch of certain 
customs or arrangements provided for in, deliverances as- 
signed to a period prior to that epoch is not of itself proof 
that these deliverances were not actually given at the ear- 
lier stage. 

3. The argument from silence must be used with great 
caution. It must not be inferred that because certain 
things are not mentioned or referred to by the prophets 
and other writers they did not exist in their day or had 
never existed. 

4. Different accounts of the same events or epochs are not 
necessarily opposed to each other, so that if one be ac- 
cepted the others must be rejected. A subject may be ap- 
proached and dealt with from different points of view, or 
different incidents and different elements in national life 
may be seized and described by different writers. 

5. In testing the credibility of statements by their har- 
mony with the general course of events, we should be care- 
ful to take a sufficiently wide survey. We ought, in truth, 
to take in the whole history and not confine ourselves to 
sections of it. And in this connection we should remember 
that the New Testament is vitally related to the Old; is, in- 
deed, a continuation of the history begun and carried for- 
ward in the Old, and may, therefore, shed light on the prob- 
lems raised by the Old. 

6. We should not forget the fragmentary nature of the 
records we possess. For long periods we have only a few 
pages. And these, so far from furnishing a detailed account 
of the state or the course of affairs, frequently offer only 
incidental references and general remarks. These brief 
and indirect statements ought not to be trusted as if they 
were complete and detailed narratives. 

So far as inspiration is concerned, it must suffice to say 
that criticism is in no sense a denial of it. The object of 
criticism, indeed, is to discover the inspired word in order 
that, having done so, we may apprehend accurately the in- 
spired history. For, after all, it is the inspired history that 
is of importance. What we want to know is what God did 
among men, by men and for men. We wish to apprehend 
the revelation which he has given of himself and the pro- 
vision which he has made for the spiritual wants of men. 
These things we can learn only by getting back to the in- 
spired Word, and to reach this is the aim of biblical criti- 
cism. Toit we owe much. By it light has been shed on 
many portions of the Bible that were obscure and perplex- 
ing; not seldom has it made the dry bones live and invested 
with meaning and interest what was hard to be understood. 
Doubtless its course has been marked by eccentricities and 
extravagances. Critics have not always moved with cau- 
tion and handled their materials with discretion, and they 
have at times startled and offended us by hasty and ill- 
considered and extreme views; but we do not act wisely 
when we reject all because we cannot accept all. We should 
rather with open minds consider earnestly and reverently 
what is offered to us, believing that He who made himself 
known in the past will not permit his revelation to be lost 
in these last days, but will enable those who search the 
Scriptures to discern their testimony, and in his light to see 
light. 

THE ATTITUDE OF THE CHURCH TOWARD BIB- 
LICAL CRITICISM. 


BY PROF. A. C. ZENOS, 


Or Cuicaeo, ILL. 


The recent experience of the Presbyterian Church of the 
United States in America in being called upon to deal ju- 
dicially with views growing out of the use of the Higher 
Criticism with reference to the Bible makes the considera- 
tion of the above subject timely. The possible attitudes of 
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the Church are four: (1) that of total indifference; (2) that 

of unqualified opposition; (3) that of servile submission; and. 
(4) that of cultivation and control. Our choice must be be- 

tween the first and fourth of these attitudes. The second 

and third, it may be safely assumed, will not be entertained 

seriously, at least here. 

The Presbyterian theory of the nature and task of the 
Church is both historically and logically associated with the 
fourth and not with the first of these attitudes. The Con- 
fessions and Catechisms of the Churches represented in this 
alliance include articles on the nature and authority of 
Scripture. It cannot be claimed in behalf of indifference 
to Biblical Criticism on the part of the Church that this 
branch of activity is purely intellectual, whereas the func- 
tion of the Church is spiritual. Biblical Criticism issues in 
spiritual results. Moreover, the Presbyterian theory inter- 
prets the task of the Church broadly as the care of souls. 
There are different types within the fold for whlch she 
cares. She must harmonize these and make them mutually 
helpful. From the point of view of Biblical Criticism the 
Church consists of scholars, or critics and laymen. She 
must utilize both these classes for the sake of edifying each 
by what the other can contribute to its perfection. The 
scholar may need the aid of the layman in appreciating 
spiritual truth as well as the layman the scholar in coming 
to the knowledge of intellectual truth. 

I. The duty of encouraging this branch of activity. This 
necessarily involves a certain amount of liberty to depart 
from traditional opinions. To insist on maintaining the tra- 
ditional views at every point would be to reduce the critic 
toan advocate. But this involves further patience. Crit- 
ical processes are slow and tedious. Questions apparently 
solved are apt to be reopened. The Church must be con- 
tent with working hypotheses and a limited amount of un- 
certainty on some points. 

II. The Church must claim the right of regulating the 
time and manner of announcing results in Criticism. It is 
not enough that certain views be harmless, true, and even 
beneficial in order to publish them. They must be clearly 
shown to be such. The individual scholar is not as well 
qualified to judge of the seasonableness of what he is con- 
vinced is true. But has the Church means of exercising 
this control? She may resort (2) to the judicial process. 
But this method must be kept in reserve as a last 
resort; it rouses animosities and woks out hardships. 
There is (4) a more excellent way. This is the method of 
“conference for the sake of solving doubts.’’ Seldom, if 
ever used, this method should be revived. Thus the schol- 
ar would be given an opportunity to test the sentiment of 
his peers in presbytery or synod; or at any rate to begina 
campaign of education. If he find the time ripe for his new 
views he could then publish them more widely; otherwise 
he has at least opened the way for their consideration. 


THE GREAT CITIES AND HOW TO DEAL WITH 
THEM. 


BY THE REV. WM. JAMES, B.A., 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 


This paper was to have been read by the Rev. John Pugh, 
of Cardiff, but owing to ill-health he was unable to be pres- 
ent. He, however, supplied the ideas in the present paper, 
and was the originator of the Cardiff mission, to which 
reference is made. 

Mr. James began by pointing out that the churches had 
not been able to keep pace with the spiritual wants of the 
rapidly increasing populations of the towns. This was the 
case in a typical town like Cardiff, in Wales. It was, 
therefore, not strange to find that the population of such a 
town was practically heathen. The problem was, how to 
to deal with them. The old plans were inadequate and in- 
effectual. They require to be dealt with very much as the 
mission fields in India were dealt with. Small heed must 
be paid to little conventionalities; but any plans must be 
used that would serve to bring home to the people ina 
simple and sympathetic way the riches of Christ. 

The battle of Christianity will be fought in great cities. 
After this question had been forced on his mind, Mr. Pugh 
decided to take to the open field, and his first attempt was 
successful in filling his previously empty chapel. On going 
to Cardiff he was much troubled by the condition of the 
town, and God seemed to say to him, “‘ Arise and put onthy 
armor and attack the strongest position of the Evil One ac- 
cording to the plan I have made known to thee.’’ The plan 
was this: 

1. To attack the worst streets by powerful preaching, not 
by clap-trap talking. 

2. To pitch the Gospel tents as near as possible to the 
dark places wherein aggressive work might be carried on 
during the summer months. ; 

3. To erect large halls in which to carry on the work dur- 
ing the autumn and winter. The reasons for these tents 
were as follows: First, it would enable the workers to carry 
on the war at each center without a break all the year round. 
The second reason was that to start with tents and replace 
them with halls, as the demand arose, would not be so great 
a risk as to erect costly and permanent structures right 
away. The third reason had reference to the character of 
the permanent buildings themselves as halls, and not after 
the pattern of the ordinary ecclesiastical structures. Bright, 
roomy halls, where every seat was free, were most popular 
with the people. The fourth reason was founded on the 
comparative cheapness of putting up plain and light halls 
in preference to our modern costly churches and chapels. 

4. Returning to the plan of campaign, the plan was 
to secure the services of men of the right sort. Methods 
without men come to nothing. Men of grit, grace and gump- 
tion were needed. 

5. To secure the services of trained Christian nurses. 
This movement was started for Cardiff only, but it has now 
spread far and wide; and to-day over 12,000 in Wales have 
been reached in connection with it. Hundreds of converts 
have joined the Church. What has been done for Cardiff 
can_be done for other places by adopting the same plans. 
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On Thursday, June 25th, among the important items 
of business transacted was the election of Dr. J. Mar- 
shall Lang, of Glasgow, as President of the Council. 
Then followed, during the morning and afternoon, re- 
ports on work on the European Continent. Among the 
special topics treated were ‘‘ Protestantism in Italy,” 
by the Rev. Prof. Em. Comba, D.D., of Florence; ‘‘ The 
Stundists in Russia,’’ by Herr Consistorialrath Dalton, 
of Berlin; ‘‘ The Greek Evangelical Church,’’ by Dr. 
M. D. Kalopothakes, of Athens; ‘‘ Evangelistic Work 
in Belgium,’’ by M. le Baron Prisse, of Antwerp; 
‘France and Protestantism,” by the Rev. H. Hollard, 
of Paris; ‘‘The Gospel in Germany To-day,’’ by the 
Rev. C. Correvon, of Frankfort; ‘‘The Reformed 
Church in Germany,’’ by Court preacher Brandes, of 
Buckeburg; ‘‘ The New Austrian Marriage Laws,”’ by 
the Rev. Vincent Dusek, of Kolin, Bohemia, and 
‘‘The Gospel in Eastern Europe,’ by the Rev. 
Ferdinand Cisar, of Klobonk, Moravia. The even- 
ing was devoted to the American Churches. Dr. 
William Cochran, of Brantfort, Canada, in speak- 
ing of ‘‘Their Work of Home 
pointed out the mighty influence which a great mission- 
ary Church might have on the development of America 
as a Christian nation. Dr. W. H. Hubbard, of Auburn, 
N. Y., emphasized the importance of the work among 
the Freedmen, and expressed the hope that as the pres- 
ent Scotland was the result of two hundred years of free- 
dom, so America might duplicate Scotland by the devel- 
opment of the black man. Dr. R. M. Russell, of Pitts- 
burg, summarized the foreign work of the Churches, 
showing that there are 57 societies in the United States 
and Canada, represented on the foreign field by 17,306 
workers. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE AMERICAN 
CHURCHES. 


BY JAMES I. GOOD, DD. 
OF READING, PENN. 


The American Churches in this Alliance are mainly of 
foreign origin. First came the Dutch Reformed, who 
founded the first Protestant church in the United States. 
Then came the English Presbyterians of the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony, who threatened, under the Mathers, to make 
New England Presbyterian instead of Congregationalist. 
Then came Francis Makemie and the Scotch-Irish to found 
the first presbytery in 1705. The German Reformed came 
next, whose Coetus was organized in 1741 by the Rev. M. 
Schlatter. The Scotch then appear, -the first Associate 
Presbytery having been organized in 1753 and the first Re- 
* formed Presbytery formed in 1774. The first organization 
of the Canadian Presbyterian Church was the Burgher 
Presbytery of Truro in 1769. 

America has added two denominations to these foreign- 
born Churches. One is the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church, founded 1810, and the other is the Southern Presby- 
terian Church, founded 1861. There are several other 
small bodies, as the Christian Reformed, Cumberland Pres- 
byterian (colored), etc. Besides these Churches in the United 
States and Canada there are Dutch Reformed churches in 
Dutch Guiana and the West Indies, the Presbyterian 
churches in Trinidad, Jamaica, Mexico, Brazil and Chile, 
and Waldensian churches in Uruguay and Argentine Re- 
public. In all these contain over 15,000 ministers, more than 
20,000 congregations and about 2,000,000 of communicants, 
representing a population of about 8,000,000. 

While all are alike in doctrine and government, each de- 
nomination emphasizes some type of Calvinism. The Broad 
Presbyterian is the Northern Presbyterian church, broad 
in its extent and sympathies. The Churchly Presbyterian 
is the Southern Presbyterian Church, because it emphasizes 
the spirituality of the Church against secularism. The 
Revival Presbyterian is the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church. The Bible Presbyterian is the United Presbyterian 
and Reformed Presbyterian (General Synod), because they 
are not satisfied with merely reading the Bible, but they 
must sing it too and sing nothing else. The Conscientious 
Presbyterian is the Reformed Presbyterian (Synod); for he 
is so conscientious that he will not vote at civil elections. 
The Musical Presbyterian is the Welsh Calvinist. The Con- 
tinental, as well as the insular types of Presbyterianism, are 
also here, as the Dutch Reformed represent the conservative 
element and the German Reformed the liberal tendency. 
The Union Presbyterian is represented by the Canadian 
Presbyterian church, which has united four denominations 
into one. Yet while each church has individuality, they 
complement each other, and form a strong and symmetrical 
Alliance. The five points of American Calvinism are Con- 
servatism, Practical Tact, Love of Liberty, Education and 
Union. These are five fingers of the Calvinistic hand that 
are writing the history of America. 


SPECIFIC DIFFERENCES OF REFORMED CON- 
FESSIONS.* 
BY PROF. S. D. F. SALMOND, D.D., 
FREE CHURCH COLLEGE, ABERDEEN. 

The genius of documents, said Professor Salmond, like 
that of individuals or communities, is something impressing 
itself on the general understanding, yet difficult to define. 
The distinctions between the creeds of,the great divisions 
of Christendom are broad and easily grasped; those be- 
tween the formularies of the several Churches of the same 
type are less marked, yet of distinct interest. The distinc- 
tive character or the Westminster symbols is well under- 
stood. The catechisms follow the logical order instead of 
the historical or the experimental, and are constructed on the 
principle of the answer embodying the question. They are 
clear, precise, systematic. The creeds, like the catechisms, 
excel in completeness, exactness and logical arrangement. 





* Read Friday, June 19th. 


Evangelization,” 


THE INDEPENDENT 


It is remarkable for the fulness of its doctrine of the Word 
of God, its statement of the place of reason, and its master- 
ly treatment of the doctrines of graee. 

Professor Salmond then discussed the canons of the 
Synod of Dort, and referred to their limitations, the pecul- 
iarly developed articles expounded and the polemical 
cast of their statements. Next he referred to the historic 


interest of the old Scotch formularies ; to Craig’s Cate- 


chism, with its admirable brevity and point; to the Scotch 
Confession, with the martyr spirit beating in it; and to the 
dignity and vitality of its terms. Then he referred to the 
Gallican Confession, and to its value as a statement of Cal- 
vin’s doctrine; to the strength of its civil duty; to its 
clauses condemnatory of heresies. He also referred to 
the historical importance and the moderation of the declar- 
ation of faith of the Reformed Church of France and the 
characteristics of Calvin’s Catechism. Speaking of the 
Belgic Confession, he referred to its supremacy, being next 
only tothe Westminster Creed as an exposition of Calvin- 
ism, and to its rankas the confession of the martyrs. The 
theological character, the catholic spirit, the mingled 
rigor and liberality of the attitude toward heresy 
of the Second Helvetic Confession, was next dealt 
with, speaking of the Heidelberg Catechism, Professor 
Salmond referred to its double purpose as a man- 
ual of religious instruction for youth and a confession 
of faith for the Church; to its remarkable popularity; to its 
warmth, vividness and direct appeal to the heart and to 
experience; to its deficiency in logical order; to its pre- 
eminence in moderation, depth, sympathy, freedom from 
metaphysical niceties and immediate relation to life. Last- 
ly, the Professor dealt with the formularies of less impor- 
tance, ¢.g., the Waldensian Catechism, and pointed out the 
interest and distinctive character of these formularies. He 
spoke of the practical biblical order, and the Pauline scheme 
of the Waldensian Catechism; of the Second Bohemian 
Catechism, as of the mass of documents of compromise; of 
the irenic, harmonizing spirit of the Polish Creed; of the 
conciseness of the Hungarian ConfesSion, and finally of the 
omission of the doctrine of Scripture from the first Basle 
Confession. 

Friday, the 26th, was the closing day. The morning 
was occupied with reports of Committees on Desiderata 
of Presbyterian History and statements from the Col- 
onial churches, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, 
Canada and the West Indies. With mush enthusiasm 
a resolution was adopted favoring the establishment of 
an international court of arbitration. In the afternoon 
there was a reception at the university, and in the even- 
ing addresses of farewell. 

From its commencement to its close the Council was 
recognized by all as most successful. Not merely were 
the addresses of a high order, showing that Presby- 
terian thought is not less robust than at any other time 
in its history, and its action not less practical; but there 
was constantly manifest that brotherly feeling which 
overlooks minor differences and unites all on the basis 
of their common faith. The result cannot fail to be 
most gratifying in its tendency to promote a true and 
hearty union of the Presbyterian bodies all over the 
world. It was inevitable that there should be draw- 
backs. Among these perhaps the most serious was the 
lack of time for the discussion of the important papers. 
The approaching quarter-millennial of the completion of 
the Westminster Confession was in the thoughts of all, 
and appropriate plans are on foot for a celebration of 
the event to which Presbyterian churches owe so much. 

The final address, by the presiding officer, was in full 
accord with the spirit of allthe meetings. His topic was 
‘The World’s Salvation,’’and he dwelt most eloquently 
on the duty devolving on Presbyterians, of whatever 
minor name,to unite in prompt, effective co-operation for 
that great end. The effect cannot but be most excellent, 
and not merely those who were privileged to be here, 
but those who shall catch from the inspiration they re- 
ceived, will be impelled to still greater effort for the 
cause of Christ. 


Canada Presbyterian Assembly. 
BY THE REV. J. B. FRASER, M.D. 


THE twenty-second General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church in Canada met in the Central Church, 
Toronto, June roth-18th, and was the largest and in 
many respects the most interesting Assembly since the 
union twenty-one years ago. The fact that this year 
our Church attains its majority has been noted in more 
than one of the reports and speeches. The sermon, by 
the retiring moderator, from Acts 1: 8, was an eloquent 
and powerful plea for the more vigorous prosecution 
and extension of the mission work of the Church. 

The colleges have their turn in the moderator’s chair 
this year, the Rev. Principal Gordon, Halifax, being the 
unanimous choice of the Assembly. Principal Gordon 
is a man of fine physique and dignified presence, who, 
as pastor of the largest church in our capital city, Otta- 
wa, for many years, and after, for some years, in the 
principal church of Winnipeg, then, later, of Halifax, 
and for the last two years as principal of the Theologi- 
cal College, Halifax, has proved himself a workman 
that needeth not to be ashamed. 

Dr. Warden, Montreal, was appointed clerk of the As- 
sembly, in place of the late venerable and deeply la- 
mented Dr. Reid, and has proved, as was expected, a 
most efficient and:satisfactory clerk. 

Very properly, in such a distinctively mission Church, 
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the first evenings are given to the mission reports, the 
first to home missions. It will be quite impossible to 
note the many eloquent and impressive things said by 
those who presented the reports and moved for their 
adoption. What might be called the home mission 
work of the Church is presented in six separate reports— 
Home Missions, East and West; Augmentation of Sti- 
pends, East and West; French Evangelization, and 
Church and Manse Building. 
among our own native pagan Indians and our imported 
heathen Chinese, is under the supervision of the For- 
eign Mission Committee. A proposal has been made to 
unify the whole home mission work under one commit- 
tee, instead of four as at present, and twoof these work- 
ing in sections, East and West. _ Nothing definite has 
been done; but the feeling is growing that the work 
could be more uniformly and satisfactorily developed 
under the supervision of one Board, to which contribu- 
tions could be sent for the separate departments of its 
work, as Canadian Presbyterians like to have the allo- 
cation of their own contributions, and give more largely 
by that plan than they would otherwise. 

The home mission reports are full of encouragement 
and cheer. A few figures will give an idea of the ex- 
tent of the work. Stations, 2,463; attendance, 50,000; 
members, 18,547; contributions by stations for supply, 
$84,684; total contributions by the whole Church for 
home missions proper, $110,950. The most gratifying 
feature of the report is the balance on the right side, 
with which the year closes. 
the newer Western section, from Lake Superior to the 
Pacific Slope, there was ome presbytery, now there are 
13; then ¢wo congregations, now 83; then 35 mission 
stations, now 818; then 537 families, now 12,225; then 
495 communicants, now 18,349. This means, not only a 
development of the country but of the Church with the 
country, which isone of the most hopeful features ef 
our great West. 

But not only does the Church endeavor to keep pace 
with advancing settlement, by the planting of mission 
stations, it fosters these stations till they are self-sus- 
taining congregations. This department is under the 
Augmentation Committees, East and West. 
stations, when they have reached a certain stage of 
self-support, are helped on to their own feet by the Aug- 
mentation Fund, which helps weak and struggling 
charges to pay their minister a stipend of $700 anda 
free house, as the minimum. During the last twelve 
years 261 charges have, by means of this fund, become 
self-sustaining. The receipts for the year were $32,603. 

The Church and Manse Building Fund, which is for 
the West alone, during fourteen years has helped to 
erect 269 churches and 56 manses, valued at $459,000. 
Twenty-one churches and two manses were,by its help, 
built last year. 

French evangelization is the name given to work 
among the French-speaking Roman Catholics, who 
form nearly one-third of our population. Under this 
Board there are 92 mission stations, with 25 mission 
schools. The stations contribute in all $8,235; and re- 
ceive help tothe amount of $30,521. This makes the 
total contribution for home missions over $187,000. 
One of the most hopeful features of the report, and of 
the French work, is the evidence of a rising spirit of 
independence and self-assertion on the part of the 
French Canadian people, with respect to clerical as- 
sumption and domination, which is clearly discernible. 
It is something new in French Canada for a court of 
law to compel a reluctant clerical witness to testify on 
oath, for a newspaper to sue acleric for libel, etc. 

The reports of our foreign mission work are unusu- 
ally interesting and encouraging. The work comprises 
our missions in the New Hebrides, Trinidad, Formosa 
(Japan), Honan (China), India, and the work among In- 
dians and Chinese in Canada. This work is done at 104 
separate stations, by 34 ordained, 10 medical and 13 
lady missionaries, 23 teachers and 160 other helpers, as- 
sisted by four native ordained ministers, and 180 native 
teachers and other helpers. It is encouraging to note 
that in twenty-one years but fve of our foreign mission 
staff have died, and but 16 have retired from the work, 
and these afteran average term of fouranda half years’ 


The home mission work 


Twenty-one years ago in 


Mission 


service. The receipts for the work last year were 
$116,713. The most striking feature of ‘ foreign mis- 
sion night’’ was the address of Miss Sinclair, one of our 


Central India Staff, now on furlough. It was decided 
on, with some hesitation, toinvite her to address the As- 
sembly, as the like, as far as could be ascertained, had 
never been done But some of the more ad- 
vanced radicals thought it all right for our Church to 
make a precedent, and it is a precedent likely to be fol- 
lowed by ourselves at least. It is no disparagement to 
the other addresses to say that Miss Sinclair's surpassed 
them all in ability and eloquence. It has been my priv- 
ilege, during the last twenty years, to hear a great num- 
ber and variety of foreign mission addresses, but none 
so clear and concise as hers, and never a more pathetic- 
ally powerful plea for the support of the work from any 
missionary. 


before. 


The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society continues 
still to flourish and grow. Proof of this is found in the 
fact that ina year of great business and agricultural 
depression the funds have not only been kept up but 
advanced. The Society has now 774 auxiliaries, 16,068 
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members, aad raised last year $50,487. The most nota- 
ble advances made during the year have been in India, 
where new work has been undertaken among the Bils, 
the aboriginal tribes on the borders of our field there; a 
school has also been organized for the training of native 
helpers and preachers; in Honan, where thousands are 
thronging to be healed and to hear the Word, and in 
Montreal, where a widespread and deep interest is 
manifested in the hundreds of Chinese immigrants. In 
Formosa the Church has been passing through the fire, 
many chapels having been destroyed and many native 
Christians murdered during the lawless times succeed- 
ing the cession of the island to Japan. The outlook is, 
however, brightening there, and itis hoped that all that 
has happened may turn out to the furtherance of the 
Gospel. Seven were added during the year to the for- 
eign staff and none removed. 

The number of students for the ministry in our six 
theological Halifax, Montreal, 
Kingston, Torontoand Winnepeg was, last year, 311, of 
whom 73 were graduated this year. 


colleges at Quebec, 


The new committee, formed last year by the amalga- 
mation of the committees on the state of religion, sys- 
tematic beneficence, Sabbath observance and temper- 
ance, and called the Committee on Church Life and 
Work, admirable 
résumé of returns received in reply to questions sent to 


made its first report, which is an 
each congregation, and sums up under the heads: Esti- 
mate of the Christian Life of our Congregations, Efforts to 
Increase the Spiritual Life, Effortsto Reach and Rescue 
the Lapsed and Indifferent, Means and Methods to Foster 
Systematic Beneficence, Sabbath Observance, the Out- 
look for Temperance Reform, a General Estimate of the 
State of Religion in the Church. The tone of the repost 
isinspiringly optimistic. Gratitude is expressed for the 
many evidences of divine blessing, the growing liberal- 
ity of the Church is thankfully referred to, the unspeak- 
able importance of Sabbath observance is emphasized, 
the valuable work of Lord's Day alliances is recognized, 
and ministers and members of the Church are strongly 
urged to use all lawful means to further the cause of 
the total prohibition of the liquor traffic. 

Another new committee, appointed last year, on 
Young People’s Societies, reported for the first time. 
The aim of the committee has been to gather reliable 
statistical information as to the rapidly extending or- 
ganization of the young people of the Church, to be 
helpful in quickening and d+veloping the spiritual life 
and work of the young, and promoting among them an 
intelligent and abiding enthusiasm for the Church and its 
work. Of 796 societies reporting, 629 are Y. P. S.C. E.’s, 
and 56 Junior C. E.’s.. The membership reported is 
31,615, of whom itis gratifying to note that 38 per cent. 
are young men. 

The report on Sabbath-schools shows the importance 
attached to this department, and the interest taken 
throughout the Church in this work. There are, in the 
1,795 schools reporting, out of a total of 2,013, 17,188 
officers and teachers, and 144,935 scholars, of whom 67 
per cent. attend the services of the Church, 47,535 mem- 
orize the Scripture, and 4,359 were last year received 
into full communion on profession of their faith. The 
contributions from schools for missionary and other 
work of the Church were $23,803. 

The statistical nnd financial showing for the year is, 
on the whole, very satisfactory. A few figures will 
give, at a glance, the principal totals. There are re- 
porting 2,412 congregations with 96,581 families, 188,180 
communicants, 63,571 average attendance at weekly 
prayer-meetings, and 153,064 at Sabbath-schools and 
The total contributions for stipend were 
$906,781; for church and manse building, $424,820; for 
distinctively congregational purposes, $1,746,598, and 
for all purposes, $2,134,990. 
per family for stipend of $8.76; 


Bible-classes. 


This means an average 

for congregational pur- 
poses of $18.09, and for all purposes of $23.15, a fair 
showing for such a year as last. It is gratifying to note 
that these totals are all considerably larger than those 
of the preceding year. 

There is space left for but the briefest summary of 
the large volume of important business transacted. The 
great debate of the Assembly was on ‘‘the Manito- 
ba school question.’’ The 
Principal Caven, 
pal 


resolution proposed by 
and seconded by Princi- 

with strong, tho very 
small opposition, and was finally carried, almost unani- 
mously. The chief points of the resolution were:.rec- 
ognition of the importance of the religious character of 
public education, but opposition to the application of 
public funds to sectarian purposes; disapproval of gov- 
ernmental favoring of one section of country more than 
another, and especially such remedial legislation as that 
proposed for Manitoba; separate schools not a satisfac- 
tory solution of the educational problem occasioned by 
diver religious belief; opposition to ihe confusion 
of temporal and spiritual authority, by any attempt to 
place the Church above the State in the management of 
a public trust. 

With a view to giving greater unity and consistency 
to the policy of the Church, in its missionary and educa- 
tional work, a committee was proposed by overture from 
the Synod of Manitoba, on which the various other com- 
mittees should be-represented, to take the whole work 


Toronto, 


King, Winnipeg, met 
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of the Church into consideration and make suggestions 
to Assembly as to its proportionate development. 

There was some discussion with regard to the reduc- 
tion of the number of commissioners, providing a fund 
for the payment of expenses of the Assembly, and of 
fixing a permanent place for meeting. These all, how- 
ever, were referred to the presbyteries for action next 
year. As an effort to minimize the evils incident to 
denominationalism in the newer fields a proposition 
was made to confer with the Methodist Church 
as to the formation of a federal council to con- 
sider matters affecting the work of the churches, 
aside from matters of creed or discipline, and thus pre- 
vent the overcrowding and overlapping of work in the 
home mission fields and secure united expression on 
great moral and social issues. The question of the eligi- 
bility of ruling elders as moderators of presbyteries was 
referred to the presbyteries for discussion during the 
year. The question of public worship came up on an able 
report fromthe committee,but too late for full discussion; 
and the question of an order for service for general 
use, of the repetition inconcert of the Lord’s Prayer and 
the Apostles’ Creed, and various other matters were put 
over tothe next year. A committee was appointed to 
make inquiry and recommend measures to abate the 
generally recognized evil of the numerous applications 
from ministers of other denominations for admission 
into the Presbyterian Church. With regard to the re- 
duction of the representation inthe Assembly only thirty 
out of forty-nine presbyteries made any report—thirteen 
for and seventeen against such reduction. This ques- 
tion, as stated above, was deferred another year. The 
summer session in theology is to be continued, in view of 
the great advantage resulting to the mission fields 
in the Northwest through the supply of services during 
the winter. Eloquent speeches were made and earnest 
resolutions passed of sympathy for the Armenians, and 
expressing the hope that the Christian nations would 
take positive action in their defense. 

This has been very noticeably a younger men’s As- 
sembly. Very many of the Fathers, who were looked 
to in former years as leaders, and very loyally followed, 
are not; and several of those remaining were absent 
attending the Pan-Presbyterian Council, so that the 
work devolved upon the younger men; and, on the 
whole, it must be said, they did it admirably. The at- 
tendance and attention to business have been excep- 
tionally good. Seldom, indeed, if ever, has the attend- 
ance at the last sederunt been as large. The hospitality 
of the city has been most hearty, and was cordially ac- 
knowledged. In addition to private hospitality, on be- 
half of the Province and city, the Assembly was enter- 
tained at Government House on Tuesday evening. 
Cordial fraternal greetings were received from the Synod 
of the Episcopal Church, meeting in London, Ontario, 
and from the Methodist Conference, meeting in Toronto, 
and were heartily reciprocated. 

When the end of the docket had been reached, the 
Moderator, after a brief address, dissolved the Assem- 
bly, and called the next General Assembly to meet in 
St. Andrew’s Church, Winnipeg, on the second Wednes- 
day of June, next year. 

ANNAN, ONTARIO. 


The International Missionary Union. 
BY CHARLES W. CUSHING, D.D. 


THE thirteenth annual meeting of the International 
Missionary Union was held at Clifton Springs, N. Y., 
June toth-16th. J. T. Gracey, D.D., the President of 
the Union, presided. At the opening and introductory 
sessions on Wednesday over seventy missionaries spoke, 
giving their fields and the number of years of service. 
They represented every section of the world—Africa, 
Asia, Europe and South America. The second day’s 
opening session was devoted to prayer for guidance 
during the meeting and special blessing on missionary 
work and missionaries. It was conducted by Bishop 
McCabe, and among those who took part were Mrs. W. 
B. Capron and Dr. E. W. Parker, of India. The latter, 
speaking of the necessity of the Holy Spirit, instanced 
Gideon, and said that the Spirit clothed himself with 
Gideon and thus wrought marvels. Among other 
speakers were Dr. Hepburn, of Japan, Dr. Cyrus Ham- 
lin, of Turkey, and Dr. George W. Wood. The after- 
noon session was devoted to Japan, Bishop Penick, of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, presiding. Dr. J. C. 
Hepburn, the father of Japan missions, dwelt very for- 
cibly upon the great changes that had taken place. Miss 
Eliza Talcott, known as the Florence Nightingale of 
Japan, told of the Red Cross work, which had done so 
much to remove the hostility to Christianity. The 
evening session was given to China. Work among the 
women was set forth, and the necessity of care for the 
baby girls, somany of whom were put to death by their 
parents. Dr. W. A. P. Martin, of the Imperial Univer- 
sity of Peking, spoke of the great power of that institu- 
tion which no foreigner can enter, whose graduates are 
all in the employ of the Government, where there is no 
restriction as to religious teaching, and where the rigid- 
ity of discipline is extreme. Dr. Martin spoke of the 
Chinese as naturally tolerant, but bitterly opposed to 
offensive teachings, such as occasioned the expulsion of 
the Jesuits from the Empire three centuries ago. 
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On Friday morning the topic was Turkey and the Ar- 
menians. Dr. Hamlin spoke of the relation of Russia to 
mission work, and said that if the Czar should carry the 
day, and our Government does not stand firm on treaty 
rights,every missionary will have to leave the country. 
Others spoke of the power of Russia in Korea, and even 
in Japan. Aside from Turkey the action of the manage- 
ment of the funds contributed by natives was taken up, 
and one of the India missionaries, Dr. Parker, testified 
to the fact that with natives on every committee for the 
distribution of funds they had notrouble. Friday after- 
noon was the women’s session. Many of the veteran 
missionary women were on the platform, and told of their _ 
experiences in the early days of mission work in Africa, 
Burma, China, India, Persia and Turkey. The even- 
ing session was devoted to Bulgaria, Korea and Roman 
Catholic countries. Missionaries from Brazil told of the 
degradation in South America. Dr. T. L. Gulick said 
that a statement by his wife that indulgences were still 
sold in those countries, was followed by a challenge 
from a Roman Catholic priest of Minnesota to prove the 
statement. Whereupon two authorized indulgences 
were procured from South America, signed by the high- 
est authorities in the Church there, bearing the indorse- 
ment of the Pope, promising to remit any sin the man 
might commit for three hundred years on condition that 
he kiss it three times a day and say three Hail Marys. 
The proof was not responded to. 

On Saturday Mr. William H. Grant gave an account of 
the conference of the mission boards of the different 
Churches, and then followed a discussion on the work of 
the wives of missionaries. The opinion was unanimous 
that their first duty was to care well for husband and 
children, yet there were many who found time to do 
much purely missionary work. 

Sunday was a day never fo be forgotten. The morn- 
ing consecration meeting was followed by a sermon in 
the Tabernacle by Jacob Chamberlain, D.D., M.D.,ona 
comparison of the Christian religion with other-great re- 
ligions. Testimony was given to the beautiful truths of 
Confucianism and Buddhism; but notwithstanding these 
it was shown that the people had been sinking into 
deeper darkness and corruption. In the afternoon the 
Y. M. C. A. movement and the Student Volunteer move- 
ment were spoken of by Secretary David McConnaughy, 
of India, and Mr. Horace Pitkin. There are 4,000,000 
students in the 150,000 schools of India, and 10,000 young 
men go up to Calcutta for degrees every year. The 
Student Volunteer Movement includes 4,000 members in 
the United States and Canada and 1,000 in Great Brit- 
ain. Sunday evening was given to Italy, with an ad- 
dress by Miss Emma Hall. 

On Monday and Tuesday the addresses covered the 
great field. Dr. Parker spoke of thousands converted to 
Christ in India. The Rev. W. S. Bannerman spoke of 
the advance all through Africa, the influx of Europeans 
into the Northern section, of miners into the South, and 
of explorers and adventurers into Central Africa, all 
tending to open upthe country tothe influences of the 
Gospel. The suffering of the Armenians were spoken of 
by Miss Leitch, and subsequently strong resolutions, pre- 
pared by Dr. George W. Wood, were adopted unanimously. 
Work among the Pariahs in India, who number from 
7,000,000 to 8,000,000, was described by Dr. G. T. Wash- 
burn. Tho free their condition is not materially im- 
proved except when reached by Christianity. Mrs. B. 
H. Badley gave an address which electrified the audi- 
ence, dwelling especially upon the great encouragements 
to mission work gpparentineveryland. Tuesday morn- 
ing was given to special prayer for the Sanitarium and 
to hear of its interests. In the afternoon Dr. Hamlin 
gave the story of the founding of Robert College, which 
was followed by a discussion of the means of awakening 
more interest in the churches at home. In the evening 
there was the usual impressive farewell service, when 
thirty-seven missionaries were on the platform to say 
good-by before going back to their work. There was an 
address by Dr. Foster full of wise counsel, inspiration 
and hope. 


The International Sunday-School Conven- 


tion. 


THE eighth International Triennial Sunday-school 
Convention for the United States and British America 
was held in Boston last week, and proved to be fully 
equal in interest and value toany of the others that have 
been held. Some conception of the growth of the move- 
ment will be gained from a summary of the statistics 
presented at the different conventions. In 1875 the total 
of teachers and scholars was 6,850,000; in 1878, 7,730,000; 
in 1881, 8,150,000; in 1884, 9,150,000; in 1887, 9,650,000; 
in 1890, 10,350,000; in 1893, 11,700,000, and now at Boston 
in 1896 there is reported a total of 142,089 Sunday- 
schools, with 1,476,369 teachers and 11,556,806 scholars, 
making a total of teachers and scholars of 13,033,175. 
There were the usual reports from the different commit- 
tees having to do with the preparation of the lessons, 
the organization of. schools, etc. There were also stir- 


ring speeches by prominent Sunday-school workers, 
and on every hand it was manifest that the Sunday- 
school work is growing not merely in interest, but in 
effective work. 

The report of the Executive Committee recommended 
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the adoption of a home class department; the increase 
of the amount pledged by States, Provinces and Territo- 
ries so as to enlarge the work; the appointment of a 
special finance committee, of a field superintendent 
among colored people and a special committee for that 
work; expressed a strong preference for one lesson 
only for the whole school, with a suggestion to the Les- 
son Committee as to an optional course for primary 
classes if the committee decides to try the plan; ap- 
proved the recommendation of the London Sunday- 
school Union that the second Sunday in October be 
named as a day of universal prayer for Sunday-schools, 
the proposition to send a field Sunday-school worker to 
Japan if the necessary funds are secured, and the plan 
proposed by the London Sunday-school Union that the 
World’s Third Sunday-school Convention be held in or 
near London, England, during the first full week in 
July, 1899. The report also dwelt upon the great en- 
couragement from the work among the colored people 
of the South. It urged that some plan be adopted to 
secure uniformity in the reports, and pressed for more 
complete organization in several States and Provinces, 
where as yet the 


It dwelt upon 


ers should have a course of 
and urged that in the effort to increase membership of 
the Sunday-school and improve the work of the teachers 
it must not be forgotten that the great work is to aid in 
forming the character of the scholars. 
ommended for dividing the work into districts with per- 
manent agents employed in the work; also to extend it 
so as to include all of North America, Central America 
and the West Indies, and especially that the workers in 
Mexico and Cuba should be aided. 
progress has been made, and there is every encourage- 
ment for additional labor. 
creased it is inevitable that there should be increased 
expenditure, and the report recommended the securing 
of $25,000 per annum for the next three years. 
the most important actions of the convention was the 
selection of the new International Lesson Committee to 
succeed the present committee, which goes out of office 
in 1899, and will select the lessons to be studied during 
the closing year of this century and the first five years 
of the next. The list, as finally made out and selected, 
was as follows: Rhode Island, Warren Randolph, D.D., 
Baptist; Illinois, Mr. B. F. Jacobs, Baptist; New York, 
A. F. Schauffler, D.D., Presbyterian; Massachusetts, 
A. E. Dunning, D.D., Congregational; Maryland, E. B. 
Kephart, D.D., United Brethren; Tennessee, Mr. John 
R. Pepper, Methodist; Kentucky, Prof. John R. Sam- 
pey, D.D., Baptist; Missouri, Mosheim Rhodes, D.D., 
Lutheran; Ontario, John Potts, D.D., Methodist; Penn- 
sylvania, J. S. Stahr, D.D., Reformed; Tennessee, 
Prof. J. I. D. Hinds, Ph.D., Presbyterian; New York, . 
B. B. Tyler, D.D., Disciples; Colorado, H. W. Warren, 
D.D., Methodist; Virginia, Prof. W. W. Moore, D.D., 
Presbyterian; Quebec, Principal E. I. Rexford, B. A., 
Protestant Episcopal. 


Religious Notes. 


Tue American Congregationalists are continuing 
their Pilgrimage in England. 
corded a reception by Dr. Guinness Rogers, at which 
the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes was present. 
dress tothem he suddenly turned to where the Ameri- 
can and English flags were draped together and said: 
‘There is one thing I want to say to you Americans; 
it is that that flag and this must never meet on the field 
of blood.’’ The entire audience rose in applause. and 
responded heartily to Mr. Hughes’s earnest statement 
of the necessity for a permanent council of arbitration. 


....Pundita Ramabai and her home for Hindu wid- 
ows, near Bombay, has just had a peculiar experience. 
While she herself is a pronounced Christian, in starting 
her institution she preferred to place it upon a founda- 
tion such as would not antagonize the Hindus. 
aroused considerable criticism when she started her 
work. The result has been that while making no effort 
for direct Christian conversion, the general influence of 
her own life and of the home has been such that twelve 
of the child widows have announced their acceptance of 
Christianity. This aroused a great deal of opposition, 
and the student class is reported as particularly vehe- 
ment in its denunciation. 
straight to them and make her defense. 
hall a mob of these young men gathered, and there was 
She addressed the audience with 
boldness and faithfulness, affirmed that the degradation 
of the community was-due to Hinduism, and that Chris- 
tianity alone was able to lift them out of mora] degrada- 
She declared that she had kept 
her promise; she had not sought to bring undue influ- 
ence, but that the results were due to the power of the 
truth of God. There was much excitement, but no 
manifestation of disturbance. 
heroic bearing overpowered those who would have been 


fear of a disturbance. 


tion and helplessness. 


glad to oppose her. 


....The United Norwegian Church, the largest of the 
Lutheran Independent synods, held its seventh annual 
meeting in Minneapolis, Minn., the first week in June. 


A plan was rec- 


In Mexico great 


For the work as thus in- 


Last week they were ac- 


She resolved then to’ go 


Apparently, her firm, 
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The chief topic up for discussion was in regard to the 
Augsbyrg Seminary, over which there has been a con- 
test for several years. This seminary had belonged be- 
fore the union in 1890 to the Conference of the Nor- 
wegian Danish Church, and by the terms of union was 
to be handed over to the United Church. This, how- 
ever, the trustees of the seminary have refused to do, 
gathering about them a comparatively small num- 
ber of supporters, who have termed themselves ‘‘ Friends 
of Augsburg.” At the meeting last year action was 
taken requiring the minority churches to rescind their 
action before this meeting. They have not changed 
their position, and action has now been taken giving 
until January Ist, 1897, for meeting the requirements, 
and then, in case they refuse, their names are to be 
stricken from the roll. A Board of Trustees has also been 
appointed to bring the matter into the courts should it 
benecessary. Aside from the seminary matter consid- 
erable attention was paid to English work,a new Eng- 
lish Conference having been organized at Austin, Minn. 
In the regular Theological Seminary there have been 
53 students, 21 graduating this summer. Twenty-two 
churches have been dedicated, and the educational in- 
terests of the Church are reported asin a flourishing 
condition. The total receipts for the year were $40,000, 
of which $10.000 was appropriated to home missions. 


....The International Federation of Lord’s-Day Soci- 
eties has made a report as to the work done in the year. 
Among the items of interest are the following: In 
France the Paris League for Sunday Rest has enrolled 
over 4,000 members. Many shops are closed on Sunday, 
including the great Magazin de Louvre. In the army 
Sunday is a day of rest, and contractors are not now 
obliged to work on that day. In Lyons there are more 
than 1,000 shops and stores closed entirely on Sunday. 
A commission has been sent to England from Germany 
to inquire into the laws applying to Sunday labor in fac- 
tories and in workshops. There has been a marked ad- 
vance also in Austria, owing to an enactment in Decem- 
ber, 1895, that on Sunday all work, industrial and com- 
mercial, shall cease, except such as is absolutely neces- 
sary. In Switzerland Sunday laws have been passed in 
nearly all the cantons. The post -and telegraphic serv- 
ice are reduced one-half. No freight trains are run, 
and the freight depots are closed. Each employé on 
railroads, steamboats, street road cars, and in the post 
office is allowed fifty-two days of rest, and seventeen of 
these must be Sundays. In Belgium, on account of the 
anti-religious feeling, the Sunday as a day of rest is not 
named in the law which guarantees one rest day in each 
week for women and children; but in practice it is thus 
observed to a very great degree, and in many,depart- 
ments of labor Sunday work has been reduced. In Hol- 
land there are no Sunday newspapers, the railway traffic 
is reduced, and Sunday hours of rest are given to public 
servants, tho a whole day on each Sunday is an excep- 
tion, not the rule. In Denmark shops are closed at 
9 A.M., and also factories, except where work is essen- 
tial. In such cases the employés get alternate Sundays. 


In Norway and Sweden factories and workshops close 
on Sundays, and no intoxicating liquors are sold from 5 
o’clock Saturday afternoon until 8 o’clock Monday 
morning. There is not even bread making on Sunday, 
and street railways are closed until afternoon. Inthe 
cities there is only one postal delivery at 8 o’clock in the 
morning, and railway servants get every third Sunday. 
The movement has extended to Russia, where a new law 
as to Sunday is in preparation, and where the post of- 
fices are open only from 12 to 2, and public houses are 
closed until rr o’clock in the morning. In Spain the 
Sunday work of young persons under eighteen years of 
age in factories is prohibited. In Japan, of the 6co 
newspapers and periodicals not one is published on Sun- 
day. InIndiathe Christian Literature Society is active, 
and has accomplished considerable. 





Ministerial Register. 


CATTELL, W. C., Secretary of the Presb. Board of Minis- 
terial Relief, resigns on account of ill-health. 

COPAS, B.A., Bapt., Clinton, Ky., accepts call to Los An- 
geles, Cal. 

COWLES, A. T., Presb., Auburn, accepts call to Akron, 

EDMUNDS, C.C., Prot. Epis., Hoosick Falls, N. Y., accepts 
call to Trenton, N. J. 

DUFF, E. M., Prot. Epis.,Grand Rapids, Mich., accepts 
call to Hastings, Minn. 

FITCH, A. E., Cong., Utica, N. Y., accepts call to W. 
Springfield, Mass. 

FRY, Jacos, Luth., Reading, Penn., resigns to devote all 
his time to his professorship at Mt. Airy Sem., Philadel- 
phia, Penn. 

MARSH, D. W., Cong., Amherst, Mass., died recently, 
aged 72. He was once a missionary in Turkey. 

MARQUIS, J. L., Presb., Helena, accepts call to Evans- 
ville, Ind. 

McELVEEN, W. T., Cong., N. Y. City, accepts call to 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

McCURDY, T. A., Presb., Peoria, Ill., accepts call to 
Wilmington, Del. 

McGIFFERT, J. N., Presb., Ashtabula, O., died June 

21st. 

MORRILL, H. H., Prot. Epis., Elgin, Ill., accepts call to 
Clinton, Ia. 

PHILIPS, J. M., Bapt., Andover, Conn., died June 9th, 
aged 78. 

POLLARD, S. W., Cong., Indianapolis, Ind., accepts call 
to Postville, Ia. 

SCUDDER, W. H., Cong., Norwich, N. Y., accepts call to 
Tacoma, Wash. 

WALLACE, R. M., Presb., Lewiston, Penn., died June 15th. 
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Literature. 


The Psychology of Feeling.* 


THE author of this work very modestly informs us 
that it does not profess to be a treatise on the sub- 
ject of feeling, but merely a series of studies, and 
rather tentative ones at that. On the whole, we think 
that this estimate is correct. There is a good deal 
that is crude in the book, and the style is often 
rambling. The author employs the ‘‘assertatory 
method’’ too much; he would often better accom- 
plish his purpose by proposing his views as hypotheses 
and deducing the consequences which would follow 
from them. Thus his theory of feeling, if we under- 
stand it correctly, is that pain and feeling (at least 
primitive feeling), are identical; that pain is not a 
quality of feeling, but feeling itself. Such a theory 
certainly ought to be stated as merely hypothetical, 
if not as merely conjectural; but Professor Stanley in- 
dulges in very positive language. The primitive pain, 
he tells us, was 
‘‘wholly undifferentiated or bare pain. There was no 
sense of the painful, butonly pure pain. Nor was there 
any consciousness of pain, any knowledge or apper- 
ception of it. . . . The expressions painful con- 
sciousness and painful feeling are deceptive; there is 
no consciousness which pains, but consciousness is the 
pain, and the feeling is not pleasurable or painful, but 
is the pleasure or pain.”’ 

Now whatever may be thought of this theory—and 
for our own part we think it amounts only to giving’ 
the problem an air of noyelty by using terms of well- 
settled meaning in novel senses—it evidently needs 
some kind of a foundation in fact. We can construct 
theories indefinitely if we disregard this condition, and 
be but little wiser for it. But Professor Stanley ad- 
mits that we may never expérience mere pain, and 
that in any case we cannot discover it by attention. 
The only foundation of fact is furnished by implica- 
tions and inferences. The discussion, therefore, is 
resolved into mere speculation; and while we admit 
that it is interesting and suggestive, we should like it 
better if it were less assertatory, and showed more 
recognition of what many keen thinkers have had to 
say upon the same subject. It may be true that mind 
is a vital function, originating as demanded at some 
critical moment for the preservation of the organism; 
that pure pain is primitive mind; that when pain ceases 
consciousness ceases; that pleasure enters to sharpen 
pain by contrast; and that ‘‘the step from feeling- 
consciousness to unconsciousness is through a pain,’’ 
but we seem to get no firmer footing by reason of 
such propositions. 

‘The scheme of emotions as induced by representa- 
tions of pleasures and pains is certainly much the 
same as that elaborated by James Mill and Herbert 
Spencer; but we do not observe that Professor Stan- 
ley makes any reference to what was done by these 
philosophers. It would have added interest to the 
discussion if he had explained what he considered the 
relation of his doctrine to be to that of Mill, whether 
derivative orindependent. So far as statement goes, 
Professor Stanley would have done well to profit by 
Mill’s clearness and precision. A few sentences taken 
at random will suggest some features in his style that 
are not praiseworthy: 





‘*Emotion always implies a pleasure or a pain in 
ideal sense of the experienceability of either. Repre- 
sentation as cognitive revival and sense thereof is sub- 
sidiary to representation as feeling revival with sense 
thereof. . . . Unless representation of object im- 
plies representation of pain, there is no deterrent effect 
on the mind and no proper bodily reaction.”’ 

Pain being primitive feeling, fear is primitive emo- 
tion (p. 93.) But are there no other pain representa- 
tions than fears? And is it altogether self-evident 
that the most timid organisms have the best chance of 
survival? (p. 94). Moreover, fear and anger are both, 
perhaps, modifications of some more primitive emotion 
(p. 133). If emotion and representation are built not 
of revivals, but upon them perceived as such (p. 98), 
one would be inclined to say that fear was not an 
emotion, because not determined by any perception 
that a revival is such, which would seem altogether 
too deliberate a proceeding. In fact, this chapter on 
fear bristles with questionable statements, and _ illus- 
trates the difficulty of constructing psychology out of 
the thesis that the whole creation groaneth and trav- 
aileth in pain. When we come to the pleasurable 
emotions, we do not find them accounted for at all. 
Joy and love are left out of the scheme, for it would be 
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impossible to treat them in the way 
that the author has treated the painful 
emotions. 

We have not hesitated to point out 
what we regard as weaknesses in this 
book; but we would by no means give 
the impression that it is without strength. 
Theauthor is a man who gives him- 
self to psychology seriously, and it is 
evident that he has thought hard and 
long. Many of his criticisms are trench- 
ant and suggestive. They are scattered 
throughout his book asa rule; but they 
are occasionally concentrated, as in the 
chapter on the psychology of literary 
style. This chapter is really a critique 
of Herbert Spencer's theory of style and 
is quite worthy of attention. This theo- 
ry, Professor Stanley says, may be called 
the 
pleasure we feel in literary effects as 
due to the facility with which they are 
apprehended. Conceding the truth of 
this to a certain extent, he argues that 


economic theory, explaining the 


there is also a pleasure in the strenuous 
attention required to penetrate ob- 
scurity. 

‘* The great stylist is he who strikes 
the exact mean between over-facility and 
over-difficulty, and touches the exact co- 
efficient of mental friction in the reader, 
at which his whole power of mind comes 
into highest and most harmonious and 
effective exercise.”’ 

But there is more than this in literary 
art; some specific quality, some ‘‘ value 
of beauty for itself alone, as well asa 
value of use as a means of communica- 
tion.”’ 
ceived from reading, and the pleasure 
of moving easily and smoothly along is 
but We cannot follow 
Professor Stanley's argument in detail, 
and will merely state his conclusion, 


There are many pleasures re- 


one of them. 


which is that 

‘The chief mode of pleasure is through 
style as transmitter of esthethic emotion 
and as expression of the characteristic, 
achieving its acme when both these func- 
tions are simultaneously performed most 
fully and perfectly.”’ 
this that 
Professor Stanley has really something 
to say; and to say,this nowadays is far 
from damning him with faint praise. 


Our readers will see from 


A Hand-Book for Japan. 
Hall 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


By Basil 
and W. B. Mason. 
$6.00.) Only 
a few years ago travelers in Japan de- 


Chamberlain 


chance 
itineraries printed in the newspapers of 


pended upon their friends and 


Every one who traveled 
beyond treaty limits had some story to 
Al- 
most every one.came back with the airs 


the open ports. 
tell and some information to impart. 


Loud was the lamenta- 
tion when the first Handbook appeared. 
It was the sign and seal that Japan was 
fairly on the beaten path, and that the 
old days of discovery and private owner- 
ship in the remoter parts were past. The 
first Handbook was gotten out by Mr. 
Ernest Satow, of the English Legation, 
now Sir Ernest Satow, Her Majesty's 
Minister to Japan. When his excellency 
was simply Mr. Satow, he was the fore- 
most authority among all foreign students 
on matters recondite in Japan. He first 
made Shinto accessible, and he prepared 
the first practical handbook for students 
of the colloquial. His ‘‘ Handbook’’ was 
filled with information, historical, archeo- 
logical, geographical, religious; a per- 
fect storehouse for the student, but some- 
what too heavy an article of luggage for 
eventhe intellectual globe-trotter. After 
Mr. Satow left Japan, on the road of dip- 
lomatic promotion which now by the best 
of fortune has brought him back to the 
British Legation in Tokio, his book be- 
came the property of the present editors. 
That, too, was excellent good fortune. 
Mr. Mason was long in the employ of the 
Bureau of Communications, and was fa- 
miliar with large parts of the Empire, and 
Professor Chamberlain is known every- 
where as the man who at once took Mr, 


of an explorer. 
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Satow’s place as the foremost student of 
Japanese history, religion and philology 
a position he still holds in spite of Sir 
Ernest’s return. Professor Chamberlain 
and Mr. Mason have made a book that is 
a model. It is far more than a traveler’s 
guide. It is indispensable for the resi- 
dent and the student. We should put it 
almost first in the list of books needed by 
the man who would know thoroughly 
Japan. And with all its lore, it does in 
no wise neglect the traveler, but provides 
in most thorough and satisfying fashion 
for his wants. The book is wholly trust- 
worthy, equally in its preliminary essays 
on history, mythology, religion, and the 
like, and in its more prosaic account of 
roads, towns and inns. We have tested 
it in many places, and have yet to find an 
Omissions there are, but that is 
unavoidable in a land so picturesque and 
interesting, unless the book wére to be 
large beyond all reason. Nevertheless, 
the traveler may find many things differ- 
ent from his guide, and this not because 
the book is in fault, but because all things 
change in this land of contradictions, and 
one hesitates to recommend roads, inns or 
routes, lest manor nature prove perverse- 
ly tohave changed meanwhile. In the front 
of the book is an excellently worded and 
arranged advertisement of the Canadian 
Pacific Route, so bound in that one must 
look twice to see that it is not part of the 
author's text. It is another evidence of 
the enterprise of that well-managed line. 
Notwithstanding, and for the benefit of 
those who prefer smooth seas to short 
voyages, and plenty of room to modern 
ships, we venture to recommend the San 
Francisco route, especially by those ships 
which touch at Honolulu, and give a 
glimpse of the Pacific Paradise. 


Great Captains—Gustavus Adolphus. 
A History of the Art of War from Its Re- 
vival after the Middle Ages to the End of 
the Spanish Succession War, with a Detail- 
ed Account of the Campaigns of the Great 
Swede, and of the Most Famous Campaigns 
of Turenne, Conde, Eugene and Marl- 
borough, with 237 Charts, Maps, Plans of 
Battles and Tactical Maneuvers, Cuts of 
Uniforms, Arms and Weapons. By Theo- 
dore Ayrault Dodge, Brevet Lieutenant- 
Colonel United States Army, Retired 
List. Pp. xxiii, 864(3). (Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. $5.00.) During the long period 
which intervened between the fall of the 
Roman Empire and the beginning of the 
general use of firearms, as Colonel Dodge 
maintains war as a science and art 
was practically unknown. Of individual 
warriors there were many, like Saladin, 
Richard First, Godfrey, Charlemagne, 
William of Normandy, and hosts of others, 
both famous, infamous and unfamous; 
but soldiers, as Alexander, 
Hannibal and Cesar were soldiers, there 
War, as understood in West- 
ern Europe during the Middle Ages, seems 
to have been only a higher sort of pugil- 
ism, or rough and tumble fighting, where 
the prize was won by the hardest hitter. 
The earliest of the Great’ Captains in 
the modern era Colonel Dodge believes 
to have been Gustavus Adolphus, and 
probably most authorities will agree with 
him. The conditions were favorable for 
the development of a great soldier. All 
Europe was thenin a state of religious 
fermentation. Nobody had then reached 
the point of seeing that his own way of 
thinking was notinfallibly right, and that 
of his opponent as infallibly wrong, and 
that extermination was not the proper fate 
of the defeated party. Questions of ter- 
ritorial aggrandizement exercised states- 
men, but the masses were more influenced 
by differences of creed, and hardly the 
pettiest war was waged without being, to 
a greater or less extent, religious. Gus- 
tavus, besides being a Protestant, was 
naturally conscientious and high-minded. 
To him the condition of Protestantism in 
Germany appealed powerfully. He fought 
fully as much, if not more, for the succor 
of his religious friends as for the ag- 
grandizement of his native land. In him 
anatural genius for war went hand in 
hand with conscience and ambition, and 
his record is an enviable one. Until his 
day wars were made even unnecessarily 
cruel from mere wantonness. He seems 


error. 


of great 


were none. 
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to have been almost the first great gener- 
al of modern times to spare all needless 
exactions upon the countries which he oc- 
cupied, preventing pillages and systemat- 
ically providing forthe wants of his army. 
The career of Gustavus is extremely in- 
teresting; but Colonel Dodge is not so 
much a biographer or historian, in the 
usual sense, as he is an ardent student 
and teacher of the art of war, ‘‘ the great- 
est of all arts,’’ he calls it. Tomake such 
a work interesting to others than soldiers 
isa difficult matter; but Colonel Dodge 
has succeeded. 


The Expansion of Religion. Six Lec- 
tures Delivered before the Lowell Institute 
(Boston). By E. Winchester Donald, 
Rector of Trinity Church, Boston. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.) Inthe 
modest description which the author ap- 
plies to these lectures in his brief Preface, 
‘*they are the record of a working clergy- 
man’s sober thinking upon a subject, pro- 


found interest in which is coterminous 
with the life of man.’’ This thinking 
happens, however, to be remarkably 


sound, intelligent, and free from senti- 
mental generalities. On every one of 
the topics which form the subject mat- 
ter of the six lectures of the course he 
has something original, fresh and impor- 
tant tosay. On the perilous themes of 
‘* Religion and Industrialism,”’ ‘‘ Religion 
and Socialism,” he keeps wholly out of 
the ditch which has proved fatal to so 
many writers on Christian socialism, 
while he preaches a sociology which is 
just and an industrialism which is sympa- 
thetic. His definition of socialism is par- 
ticularly good: ‘‘ The utilization of the 
State to produce absolute equality of op- 
portunity and means for every human be- 
ing.”’ Itis a pleasant task amid all the 
painful reminders of what has not yet 
been achieved by religion to read this ac- 
count of what it must be credited with 
having done thus far: 

“Tt is hard to exaggerate the protound 
interest which Religion is disclosing in 
every movement which promises to make 
this earth fairer and the conditions of life 
sweeter to the members of that vast indus- 
trial world which, by its rapid organization 
of itself, is every year more in evidence. It 
is a signal proof of that statement which I 
made in my first lecture, that Religion, so 
far from being in a state of decay, is all 
alive with a divine purpose to make itself 
felt in fields from which it was once with- 
held or rejected. There can no longer be 
room for doubt that whatever may have 
been the interest or the attitude of Religion 
in the past, she is to-day in the forefront of 
radicals, revojutionists, visionaries and doc- 
trinaires, as regards a deep and permanent 
interest in industrial problems.” 

These are very striking wordsand as true 
as they are striking. 


Buddhism: Its History and Litera- 
ture. By T. W. Rhys Davids, LL.D., 
Ph.D., Librarian of the Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety, and Professor of Pali and Buddhist 
Literature at University College, London. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.) This vol- 
ume is the first fruits of an interesting 
course of popular lectures on the history 
of religions founded recently at Philadel- 
phia, by a number of clergymen and lay- 
men. The course is to be something 
after the model of the Hibbert lectures in 
England and is to be delivered annually 
in different cities. The first course was 
by Professor T. W. Rhys Davids, Ph.D., 
LL.D., of London, on ‘‘ The History and 
Literature of Buddhism.’’ Prof. Rhys 
Davids had been the Hibbert lecturer in 
1881 and has contributed as much as any 
other living writer to our knowledge of 
Buddhism. The present volume contains 
the six lectures of the opening course 
which was delivered at Cornell Univer- 
sity, the Lowell Institute, Brown Univer- 
sity, Brooklyn Institute and at Columbia 
College, and in a partial course at the 
Peabody Institute, Baltimore, and the 
University of Pennsylvania. The sub- 
jects of the six lectures as published in 
the present volume are I, ‘‘ Religious 
Theories in India before Buddhism’”’; 
II, ‘‘Authorities on which our Knowledge 
of Buddhism is based’’; III, ‘‘ Notes on 
the Life of Buddha”’; IV and V, ‘‘ The 
Secret of Buddhism’’: VI, ‘‘ Some Notes 
on the History of Buddhism,” 
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A Hero of the Ages. 4 Story of the 
Nazarene. By Catherine Robertson Mc- 
Cartney. (Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.00.) 
We cannot fail to recognize the reverent 
purpose of this book. The author has 
aimed before all things else to bring the 
God-man into close and redeeming rela- 
tions with the readers of her book, and 
ina measure she has succeeded. It is 
one of the many attempts to weave the 
divine story in with its human connec- 
tions. In the history given to us in the 
present volume the human incident of the 
narrative is dealt with in an exceedingly 


free and imaginative manner. The 
author fills out the gaps in the body 
of facts, supplies names that are un- 


known, and exercises her imagination 
onthe bare outlines given in the Gospels 
to bring them before her readers ina 
way that shall bring the divine reality 
home to them vividly. That she has really 
added any living force to the narrative as 
it stands in the Gospels, we do not be- 
lieve and probably would not be claimed. 
To young yeaders the book may serve as 
a deeper, practical introduction to the 
heart of the history. In some cases it 
may bring out the force of the passage, 
in others it very decidedly robs it of its 
dignity. The power of the Gospels lie 
very largely inthe lack of the rhetoric 
‘and worldly feeling which prevents it 
from becoming what this author’s pains 
tends to make it, a sort of beautiful, 
wonderful divine romance, and not sim- 
ply, solely and eternally the Gospel of 
Redemption. : 


. 

A Homiletical Commentary on the 
Gospel according to St. Matthew. By 
the Rev. W. Sunderland Lewis, M.A., 
and the Rev. Henry M. Booth. (Funk 
& Wagnalls Company. $3.00.) The 
aim of this volume is not original exposi- 
tion but homiletic compilation. It is ap- 
parently designed for the use of preach- 
ers, teachers and exhorters. Its plan is 
a simple one which collects, in systematic 
paragraphs, comments, observations and 
hints drawn from all sources, and presents 
them in an orderly manner most conven- 
ient for use. The work is divided intoa 
series of homilies, first on the verses and 
then on the paragraphs. Each chapter 
is introduced with a compilation of 
very brief critical notes, and another 
appendix of longer notes, which are 
also compiled and printed with the 
author’s name from whom they are cited. 
The result is to bring before the preacher 
a vast mass of systematized expositions 
in the most suggestive formand most of 
it already arranged for homiletic use. 
This is a plan which can be easily under- 
stood. It is not the best method of study- 
ing the Scriptures, tho it may prove an 
effective method of fertilizing a barren 
mind. 


Social [Meanings of Religious Experi- 
ences. By George D. Herron. (Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. 75 cents.) We rather like 
a touch of the fanatic in the pulpit, espe- 
cially when he is preaching on the social 
applications of religion. The reader who 
does not will not be pleased with these 
lecture-sermons. In another view, with 
the thought of Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
matrimonial history before us, we have 
to demur when Professor Herron tells 
us that he was ‘‘one of the most helpful 
religious teachers.’’ We have to make 
rather too much allowance when we read, 
in reply to President Eliot’s remark about 
‘‘the uninformed public opinion of the 
West,”’ that 


4 
“as a matter of reality, the somewhat un- 
deformed common opinion of the West, 
notwithstanding all that may seem wild and 
vague, isa surer social prophecy than any 
voice the university has yet raised. The 
social talk in the rude mining town, in the 
railway-construction camp, on the mort- 
gaged farms of the Dakotas, will afford a 
clearer view of the social future of our na- 
tion than can be seen from the point occu- 
pied by economic or social science.” 
This is strange language for a professor 
of these sciences. It indicates very ac- 
curately the kind and degree of allow- 
ance with which the author must be 
listened to in the pulpit and read as a 


writer on the relations of religion to social 
life. 
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Baptism and Feet-Washing. By the 
Rev. P. Bergstresser, D.D., author of 
‘*Vain Excuses Answered,”’ ‘‘ Waynes- 
boro’ Discussion,’’ etc. (Lutheran Pub- 
lication Society, Philadelphia. $1.00.) 
This is an out-and-out book. The author 
doos not mince matters. He plants him- 
self squarely on the Confessional ground 
of the Lutheran Church and defends 
every inch of it—Abrahamic covenant, 
infant baptism, sprinkling and all. With 
equal force he repudiates Feet-washing 
asa sacrament. The book is honestly 
thought out, well written, with good point 
to it, and ina bold, good but not over- 
bearing style.———Conversations Be- 
tween Youth and Agé. By Elizabeth 
M. Sewell. (Longmans,Green & Co. 75 
cents.) A very simple, straightforward, 
sensible conversation on matters of daily 
importance. It is reassuring to find that 
the art of writing such books has not 
wholly perished from the earth. It would 
be more reassuring to know that the art 
of reading them was still in active oper- 
ation. Our readers will find much to 
interest them in their hours of religious 
thought in a little brochure on The Rela- 
tion of the Sacraments to the Doctrine 
of the Divine Immanence. By the Rev. 
William Mitchell, Minister of St. Luke’s 
Chapel, Terre Haute, Ind. They will 
find it delightfully suggestive. (Aldine 
Printing House, Fort Wayne Ind. 25 
cents.) 


History of the Jewish Nation after the 
Destruction of Jerusalem under Titus. 
By the Rev. Alfred Edersheim, M.A., 
D.D., Ph.D., Sometime Lecturer on the 
Septuagint in the University of Oxford. 
Revised by the Rev. Henry A. White, 
Fellow of New College, Oxford. With a 
Preface by the Rev. William Sanday, 
D.D., LL.D., Margaret Professor of Di- 
vinity, Oxford. (Longmans, Green & Co. 
$5.00.) The first edition of this work in 
1856 was quickly followed by a second. 
The death of the author a few years ago 
put an end to the hope of further work by 
him in the same line. The work was, how- 
ever, too valuable to be dropped, but was 
also in need of corrections which no one 
was so competent to make as Dr. Eder- 
sheim. The revision, which has here been 
carried through by the Rev. Mr. White, is 
altogether in the line of Edersheim’s own 
views and methods. It will add new 
value to a work which no one has done so 
well before, and at the same time incorpo- 
rate the new facts which represent the 
progress of the study on lines laid down 
by Edersheim himself. 


Ice-work, Present and Past. By T.G. 
Bonney, Professor of Geology at Univer- 
sity College, London. (D. Appleton & 
Co. $1.50.) ‘This is the latest addition to 
‘* The International Scientific Series.’’ It 
is arranged in three Parts, of which the 
First relates to the facts and phenomena 
of the ‘‘ Existing Evidence”’; the Second, 
to ‘‘ Traces of the Glacial Epoch’’; the 
Third, to ‘‘ Theoretical Questions,’’ such 
as temperature in the glacial epoch, pos- 
sible causes of a glacial epoch, the num- 
ber of such epochs, general deposits and 
principles of interpretation. As to the 
causes, Professor Bonney comes to the 
cautious conclusion that no theory yet 
formed can meet the difficulties brought 
against it. This remark applies to theo- 
ries like Croll’s, which seeks the cause in 
astronomic variations, and equally to the- 
ories which explain the epoch by purely 
terrestrial changes. The volume is well 
illustrated with explanatory diagrams 
and illustrations. 

@ 





The importance of the co-operative 
scheme as applied to industrial production 
is so great as to invest with great inter- 
est the last report of one of the most 
prominent of its applications made at the 
Seventeenth Semi-Annual Dividend Meeting 
of the Employment of the Proctor and Gam- 
ble Co., Ivorydale, Ohio. Dr. Gladden 
spoke on ‘‘ The Relations of Capital and 
Labor,” and the Hon. Benjamin Butter- 
worth on ‘‘Higher Citizenship.” A 
Majority of the workmen present had re- 
ceived each his check in one and all of 
the seventeen semiannual dividend dis- 
tributions of the company. Dr. Gladden 
- in opening his address alluded to the 
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company as a ‘happy household of in- 
dustry.”” The experiment is one of the 
greatest consequence and nothing is more 
hopeful in it than its successful operation 
through these times of depression in trade 
and industry, which have been believed 
to be fatal to the co-operative scheme. 


Ancient Babylonian Temple Records 
in the Columbia University Library. By 
William R. Arnold. New York. This 
brochure of seventy-eight pages consists 
of transcriptions of twenty tablets belong- 
ing to Columbia College Library. They 
date from a time not later than 2700 B.C., 
and may be much older. They form a 
small part of the collection obtained from 
Mr. Daniel Z. Noorian, by whomthey were 
received from Bagdad. They are doubt- 
less a part, however, of the great find at 
Tello, the ancient Shirpurla. Mr. Ar- 
nold, who has done this work as in par- 
tial fulfillment of the requirements of the 
degree of doctor of philosophy, adds sim- 
ply a list of the signs employed. We are 
very glad to see this as a part of the first 
fruits of the work of Columbia College in 
Assyriology, and trust that other institu- 
tions will imitate the University of Penn- 
sylvania and Columbia College in the 
issue of such creditable new work. 


The Eye in its Relation to Health. 
By Chalmer Prentice, M.D. (Chicago: 
A. C. McClurg & Co.) The drift of this 
book is betrayed in the motto ‘‘New 
theories that are true meet all their oppo- 
sition from those who misunderstand 
them.” This is really a highly technical 
work, really valuable, no doubt, to eye- 
specialists, if for no other reason, than 
that it may turn their thoughts in a new 
direction when searching for causes of 
obscure affections of the eye itself, and 
also it may be a help to the general prac- 
titioner who has certain classes of ob- 
scure nervous troubles to deal with, that 
very likely have their origin in some ab- 
normality or derangement of the struc- 
tures connected with the eye. It is too 
technical for the general reading public, 
but may be of great value tosome specialist 
—not hide-bound in conservatism—who 
will see new paths opening up through 
its teachings. 


Richelieu. By Richard Lodge, Profess- 
or of History inthe University of Glas- 
gow. (Macmillan& Co. 75 cents.) This 
is the latest contribution to the ‘‘ Foreign 
Statesman”’ series. It is a brief, com- 
pact and spirited account of what a great 
man made of his great opportunities at a 
critical time in the history of the French 
Monarchy. The author has studied the 
subject in its large relations as well as its 
critical details. He writes in a simple, vivid 
and interesting manner. The same 
publishers (Macmillan & Co) are bring- 
ing out a new edition of Handy Andy: 
A Tale of Irish Life. By Samuel Lover, 
Esq. It is illustrated by H. M. Brock, 
and provided with an Introduction by 
Charles Whibley ($1.25). The same 
have added to their new Edition of 
Charles Dickens’s works Reprinted 
Pieces, and the Lazy Tour of Two Idle 
Apprentices. By Charles Dickens, with 
Illustrations. The volume is edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by Charles 
Dickens the Younger. 


Cold Dishes for Hot Weather. By Yza- 
guirre and La Marca. (Harper & Broth- 
ers. $1.00.) This manual has an idea at 
its basis, and that idea is a good one, 
namely, to relieve the kitchen of the tor- 
ment of a hot stove in hot weather. This 
is to be done by providing for every hot 
day a menu of good, wholesome and appe- 
tizing dishes which can be prepared in 
the cool hours of the day and eaten cold 
when the fire has been let down in the 
kitchen. The scheme is not altogether 
new; but we have seen no.such attempt to 
develop it systematically and expand it 
into a scientific cooking book. The au- 
thors have succeeded in providing a large 
and inviting variety of dishes which seem 
to meet all the requirements of a scientific 
dietary. 

The Consistory of the Collegiate 


Church, in this city, have published in a 
orm worthy of the subject A Discourse 


Commemorative of the Reverend Talbot 








Wilson Chambers, S.T.D. By the Rev. 
Edward B. Coe, D.D., LL.D. This Dis- 
course was preached in the Collegiate 
Churches on Fifth Avenue and on Second 
Avenue, March 2oth, 1896. It contains, 
in addition to Dr. Coe’s memorial Dis- 
course, a biographic note, an appendix of 
the Funeral Service, with the addresses 
and the memorial minutes adopted by the 
various’ ecclesiastical, collegiate and 
learned bodies or associations to which 
Dr. Chambers belonged, and journalistic 
notices of hisdeath. The memoir closes 
with a bibliography of Dr. Chambers’s 
published writings, including his pub- 
lished sermons, addresses and miscella- 
neous articles. 


Heroes of Faith: 4 Study of a Chapter 
Jrom the Greek New Testament for Be- 
ginners. By Burris A. Jenkins, B.D. 
(Funk & Wagnalls. 75 cents.) Prof. J. 
H. Thayer, of Harvard, contributes 
an introduction to this volume in which 
he gives his approval to the plan de- 
veloped in the volume for giving a work- 
ing acquaintance with New Testament 
Greek to Bible students who have not 
had the advantages of a complete educa- 
tion. The book is prepared by a superior 
scholar. It contains twenty lesson-out- 
lines for study and as much of the ele- 
mentary grammar as a student would 
find necessary. Heb. 11 has been chosen 
as aclassical example well suited to be 
studied in this way. The manual is to be 
used this summer at Chautauqua by Mr. 
Wallace N. Stearnes, a graduate of the 
Harvard Divinity School, who will con- 
duct a class init. 


Memorabilia of Twenty-five Years. 
A Sermon Preached in Mt.Vernon Church, 
Boston, upon the Twenty-fifth Anniversary 
of his Settlement, by S. E. Herrick, D.D., 
April 12th, 1896... With Some Account of 
the Celebration. (Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co., Boston.) The identification of the 
Mt. Vernon Church with that great 
preacher and masterful man, Dr. Edward 
N. Kirk, would of itself be sufficient to 
give unusual importance to this memorial 
sermon of the twenty-five years that fol- 
lowed his pastorate under his successor, 
Dr. S. E. Herrick. Dr. Herrick’s sermon 
is certainly one that could not have been 
preached in Dr. Kirk’s day in his pulpit. 
It is full of the new life of the age, and 
shows that the pastor of Mt. Vernon be- 
lieves, with a certain great writer on these 
subjects, that movement is the essential 
condition of life. 


The Coming of Arthur, and Other 
Idylls of the King. By Alfred Lord Ten- 
nyson. Edited with Notes, by William J. 
Rolfe, Litt. D. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston and New York. 75 cents.) This 
edition, which will be completed in August 
by the publication of ‘‘ Launcelot and 
Elaine and other Idylls of the King ’’ is 
edited on the same method which has 
made Rolfe’s ‘‘Shakespeare”’ and his edi- 
tions of other English poets so useful for 
school use. This is the first complete 
annotated edition of the /dy//s published 
in this country, and was authorized by the 
poet who also contributed to it sugges- 
tions and other co-operative aid. 


Sense and Sensibility, by Jane Aus- 
ten, is published in a new edition by Mac- 
millan & Co., the strong point of which 
is the illustrations by Hugh Thompson. 
(75 cents.) We have called attention 
to the republication of John Galt’s novels. 
by Roberts Brothers, Boston, ‘‘ The 
Annals of the Parish’’ has already ap- 
peared. We have now in two volumes The 
Provost, and the Last of the Lairds, 
with an Introduction by S. R. Crockett, 
and illustrated by John Wallace. Zhe Pro- 
vost isin Galt’s best vain of small town and 
provincial portraiture. The Last of the 
Lairds was written just before his unfor- 
tunate venture in Canada. He is rich in 
humor, pathos, anda master of Scotch 
dialect. 





Charles Dickens’s Stories, from the 
Christmas Numbers of ‘‘ Household Words’’ 
and ‘‘ All the Year Round,’ 1852-1867. 
This volume completes the new Macmil- 
lan Edition of Dickens’s Novels. Little 
need be added to our notices of the vol- 
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umes as they have come from the press. 
We believe it to be the only edition in 
which each novel is printed ina single 
volume from readable type and sold at a 
moderate price. The text is reprinted 
from the first editions, the original illus- 
trations are reproduced, and each volume 
contains a special introduction by Charles 
Dickens the Younger. The set is complete 
in twenty volumes. (12mo. Cloth, $1.00 
per vol.) 


Extraordinary Cases. By HenryLauren 
Clinton. (Harper & Brothers. $2.50.) Per- 
sons interested in the study of celebrated 
cases at law will find much to reward 
them in this volume of sketches of- cases 
in which the author acted as counsel and 
which excited wide attention at the time, 
such as the Forrest divorce case, the 
Lemmon slave case, Madam Jumel’s will, 
and the two cases ot Henri Carnal and 
Otto Grunzig. Mr. Clinton relates in the 
first chapters some of the peculiarities of 
legal practice in the first half of the cen- 
tury, and has crammed his book with 
personal anecdotes of distinguished per- 
sons in all walks and professions. 


American Meditative Lyrics. By Theo- 
dore W. Hunt, Professor of English in 
Princeton University. (E. B. Treat, 
Cooper Union. $1.00.) We are glad to 
receive and to notice this little volume. 
It is a much needed reaction against the 
non-moral, not to say demoralized, tone 
literature has been taking more or less 
for the past twenty-five years. Professor 
Hunt shows by his examples that the 
spiritual element lies too near the heart 
of poetry to be taken from it without 
ruining its power. The chapter on 
‘* Some Later Lyrists” is too meager and 
should be extended. 


Literary Notes. 


F. TENNYSON NEELY, publisher, has 
transferred his entire business from Chi- 
cago to New York, 114 Fifth Avenue. 


....D. Appleton & Co. publish ‘‘ Famil- 
iar Trees and Their Leaves,” by Mr. F. 
Schuyler Mathews; a new American his- 
torical story, ‘‘ Sir Mark: A Tale of the 
First Capital,’’ by Miss Anna Robeson 
Brown; and ‘‘ Yekl,”’ a story of the New 
York Ghetto, by A. Caban. 


....Some new books,to be published by 
Edwin Arnold, New York, are ‘‘ The 
Cruise of the Antarctic: a Voyage to the 
South Polar Regions in 1895,’’ by H. J. 
Bull; ‘‘ Persia Revisited’’ (1895), by Gen- 
eral Sir Thomas Edward .Gordon; and 
‘An Eton Playing Field,’’ by E. M. S. 
Pilkington. 


....-Messrs. Stone & Kimball will 
bring outin the autumn ‘“ The College 
Year Book,’ giving the names and ad- 
dresses of all professors and instructors 
of American colleges, the chief statistics 
in regard to each, and a complete table of 
the Greek letter and other societies, as 
well as collegiate athletics. 


....The illustrated magazine number of 
The Outlook for June contains a sketch of 
Miss Frances E. Willard, by Lady Henry 
Somerset; a study of Alexander Macmil- 
lan; and an illustrated article on ‘‘ Clean- 
ing the Streets of New York,’ apropos of 
the recent parade of the Street-Cleaning 
Department, by William E. Ellsworth. 


.... The Dial, which began in 1880 as 
a monthly review, has just completed its 
twentieth volume. Zhe Dial became a 
semi-monthly September Ist, 1892, and 
began then to issue the leading editorial 
articles that have given it such high 
standing as a critical journal. Since that 
date it has been issued by The Dial Com- 
pany; but it has remained from the first 
under the same editorial management. 


..+ The‘‘Students’ Standard Dictionary,”’ 
now in preparation by Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, will contain more than 50,000 
words and from 800 to goo pages. It is ed- 
ited by the Rev. James C. Fernald, of the 
‘Standard Dictionary’s”’ staff of editors, 
under the supervision of Prof. F. A. 
March, who has recently received the hon- 
orary degree of D.C. L., from the Uni- 
versity of Oxford and of Lit, D, from the 


University of Cambridge, 
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. The Lotos issues a double summer 
number for June and July, containing a 
second paper on Art Museums, by Profess- 
or Fenollosa; an article on the conven- 
tion of the General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs at Louisville, by Mrs. Flor- 
ence Howe Hall, with a brief report of 
the convention and a sketch of the work 
of the American School at Athens forthe 
current year, by Miss Alice Walton,Ph.D., 
a student of the school. 


.A series of Biographical and Critical 
Studies of ‘‘Southern Writers’’ has just 
been begun by William Malone Basker- 
vill, appearing in the form of the popu- 
lar little ten cent periodical (Barbee & 
Smith, Nashville, Tenn.). It is proposed 
in this way to give a survey of the new 
literary movement in the South that 
began about 1870. The writers to be 
considered in the twelvemonth are Joel 
Chandler Harris, Maurice Thompson, 
Sidney Lanier, Irwin Russell, Margaret J. 
Preston, George Washington Cable, 
Charles Egbert Craddock, Richard Mal- 
colm Johnston, Thomas Nelson Page, 
James Lane Allen, Grace King and Sam- 
uel Minturn Peck. 

-A writer inthe Japan Mail,treating 
of the literature of the day in Japan, says: 
“With perhaps two exceptions only, the 
best writers of modern Japan are all young 
men, or, at ali events, less than thirty-five 
years of age. They have thus developed 
and been brought up in what the Germans 
would call the Blutheperiode, or blossoming 
time of their native country. Most of them 
began to write about the year when Japan 
became a constitutional monarchy and the 
people for the first time were given a share 
in their own government. And it is perhaps, 
not a little owing to these facts that the 
style of the best essayists of the day so often 
reminds one of Milton in his “A reopagitica.” 
We find the same manly tone, the same re- 
fined tropes and graceful figures of speech, 
the same underlying current of poetry, often 
the same thrill that is so characteristic of 
this the greatest of all masters of English.” 
The writer mentions by name the follow- 
ing as leading essayists and feuilletonists: 
Messrs. Fukuzawa Yukichi, Fukuchi 
Gen-ichiro, Taguchi Ukichi, Kuga, Shiga, 
Tokutomi Ichiro, and Asahina, 


.A Bronté Memorial Organ is to be 
built in the parish church of Thornton, 
the birthplace of the Bronté sisters, 
where their father, the Rev. Patrick 
Bronté, was Vicar. American aid is ask- 
ed for this purpose, and the (west) front 
of the organ, facing the nave of the 
church, together with the stops, of which 
it forms a part, have been set apart by 
the present vicar as the American contri- 
bution to the memory of these gifted 
writers. Claude Meeker, Esq., United 
States Consul in Bradford, England, has 
interested himself in this work, and will 
see that such sums as are sent to him for 
this object are acknowledged and duly ap- 
propriated. Any money sent tous for 
this Bronté Memorial we shall be glad to 
forward to Mr. Meeker. 

To THE Epb!ITor OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Iam obliged to your critic for pointing out 
some typographical errors in ‘‘ Midsummer 
of Italian Art”; but he does me too much 
credit in supposing that my criticism of 
Corregio’s “‘Io”’ is an original or ‘“‘singular”’ 
one.. 

That the picture has a chastening influ- 
ence on serious minds is not an artistic 
theory but a matter of observation. I have 
known a number of worthy people, both 
men and women, who have confessed to re- 
ceiving that influence from it; and I could 
give,quite a list of artists fromC. P. Cranch 
to Darius Cobb who have held that view of 
it. There is no French or German painter 
who would not scout the idea of its being an 
immoral picture—tho, of course, it may have 
that influence ona certainclass of minds. 

Hawthorne in the ‘‘ Marble Faun,”’ in de- 
scribing Kenyon’s anxiety for the safety of 
Hilda, considers her danger among the mul- 
titude of priests and monks—men whose 
minds have not been purified by the relation 
of husband and father. This purification 
through love is, I think, what Correggio 
had in his heart when he painted the Io. 

The chastity of Michel Angelo has never 
been doubted; and yet his Leda is far more 
immoral—judged by a conventional stand- 
ard—than Correggio’s Io. As I have said in 
my book, I believe the subject to Michel 
Angelo was pure and holy; andthe lady to 
whom I dictated this (a noble wife and 
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mother) smiled approvingly as I said it. Of 
course, it is only thase who have experi- 
enced the ‘‘ new birth from above” who can 
appreciate this. 

There is also a religious side to the prob- 
lem. A German professor once told me 
that before marriage he wasa rationalist,but 
after he felt the obligations of a wife and 
child he also found the need of religion. I 
believe this experience is not uncommon. 

The authenticity of Correggio’s ‘“‘ Magda- 
lene” is fully discussed in the appendix to 
my book. 

FRANK P. STEARNS. 

ARLINGTON HeErenTS, Mass., June Wth, 1896. 


Books of the Week. 


The J ae AS, of a “Peculiar” om. o | George A. 
5, pp. uffalo: The 


Peter Paul Boo Co. aan biccebdestnescbsoces 
Tenth Annual Report of the Sm gg | of 
Labor. 1894. Strikes and Lockou ~' 
PP 1373. Washington: hh my Prin 
FEO sedcebsvevan soenscesebosenssouevenses eeoeses 
The Laureates of England. From Ben Jonson to 
Alfred Tennyson. . Kenyon West. Vign 
ette Edition. With umervus New illustra. 
tions by Frederick C. Gordon. 734x5\, pp. xx, 
459. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co...... 
Seed-Babies. - A, Ma ret + aed Morley. 74x6, 
pp. 7. Bosto Ginn & Leibtthee dante tebewe 
Poems and ~tet ts. By Paul Shivell. 7x5, pp. 
61. Springfield, O.: The Hosterman Pub. Co. 
sre sennce er ccnescscesessescnepesesensonsonssp 03 
My Fire Opal, and Other Tales. By Sarah War- 
ner Brooks, 74x5, pp. 229. Boston: Estes & 
ED 6s akbeis racassoupeconbesvbsspneseoeripebors 100 
Graduate Courses. A Handbook for Graduat 
Students. Announcements of Advanced 
Courses of Instruction offered by 24 Colle 
and Universities of the United States, with 
Valuable Additional Information for the Year 
1896-97. Pub ae authorized by the Feder- 





ation of — Clubs. C. A. Duniway, Ed- 
itor. = > "Boston New York, Chica- 
hewell & Sanborn............-....- 03 


A iscourse. Commemorative of the Rev. Talbot 
Wilson Chambers, LL.D. By the Rev. Edwa' 
B.C. D.D., LL. » PP. ae New York. 
Published’ by the Author. 


New Edition of the Babylonian Talmud. English 
Translation, Original Text, edited, formulated 
and punctuated y Mic {kinson. od 
vised and Corrected by the Rev. Dr. Isaac M 
Wise. Vol. I. Tract Sabbath 11x74, PP. 
eEEY, 186. New York: New Amsterda 
so 


Two Pamphlets from Fleming H. Revell and New 
York: Prayer and the Healing of Dise By 
W.8. Plummer Bryan and Ce ificate of Church 
pg COLE LEE 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


D. Appleton & Co.’s New Books. 


The etiam Sex. 


By GERTRUDE WARDEN. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.00. 


This story of an Australian's introduction to certain 
phases of London life shows a power of graphic charac- 
terization and a maintenance of interest which will 
assure its popularity. 


Sir Mark. 


A Tale of the First Capital. By ANNA 
ROBESON Brown. 16mo. Cloth, 75 
cents. 


This charming historical romance by a young Ameri- 
can writer describes picturesque phases of life in the 
closing years of the last century in both the Old World 
and the New. Amid the incidents of this stirring tale 
the reader obtains a vivid insight into the social and 
political life of Philadelphia—the first capital—and he 
sees the stately figures of Washington, Jefferson, and 
Franklin. 


A Humble Enterprise. 








By Aba CAMBRIDGE, author of “ Fidelis,” 
‘A Marriage Ceremony,” ‘“‘ The Three 
Miss Kings,” etc. No. 196 Town and 
Country Library. 12mo. Paper, 50 
cents; cloth, $1.00. 


This new story by one of the most popular novelists of 
the day will be found a worthy successor to her previous 
works. 


The Story of a Piece of Coal. 


By Epwarp A. MARTIN. A new volume in 
the Library of Useful Stories. 16mo. 
Cloth, 40 cents. 


How coal was formed, what remains of plants and 
animals are preserved in it, how it is associated with 
other rocks, how it is mined, how the several varieties 
are used, and how illuminating gas, coke, and other 
useful products are obtained from it, are all told in this 
attractive little book. The pictures show some of the 
fossils of the coal beds, scenes in and about a coal mine, 
the several parts of a gas-works, etc. 


Appletons’ Guide-Books. 


(REVISED ANNUALLY.) 


Apgiecoes’ General Guide to the United 
tates. With numerous a and | filustrations 
12mo. -Flexible morocco, with Tuc ’ 
separately, NEw ENGLAND AND A Seavas 
AND CANADA; Cloth, $1.3. Part II, SovTHERN AND 
WESTERN STATES; cloth, $1.3.) 


Appletens’ Canadia a 
for ae = a Ss — ms yg + “i watast eo 
acific aps and 2mo. 
Flexible cloth, $1.50. a 


Applesens' ¢ Guide-Beok te Alaska. By Miss 
Scrpmore. With M 

mo. Flexible cloth, $1.3. ne Hastrations 

Appletens’ Hand-Beok of American Su 
mer Reserts. With Maps, Illustrati 
Railroad Fares, etc. 12mo. paris —~- Table of 


Appletons’s Dictiona e 5 . 
Paper, # cents ; cloth, €0 cen cen ~~ York ome 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


72 Firrn Avenve, New York. 





A Stumbler in Wide Shoes. 714x5, 4i1. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co ~- 


onic Forces in German Literature. A pens | in 

oe a of Civilization. By ae Francke, 
6, pp. xiii, 577. The same........... 20 

The ori. Conference on International Jat 
tration. Held in Yams ril 
and 23d r York: The 


1896. 1 
Baker & DT -ciccvocavestmisbansetediacees ® 
A Few more Letters aimed to break down the Bar- 
riers of Ignorance, Prejudice and Bigotry; and 
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calculated to let in God's Light and Truth, and 
to prepare the way for Christian a By 
the Rev. Silliman Blagden. ex, pp. 61. Bos- 
ton: Alfred Mudge & Son. Paper.............. 
The Story of a Piece of Coal. waa rn is, Whence 
it comes and Whither it goes. By Edward A. 
Martin, F.G.S. Illustrated. 644x494, pp. 168. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co................6 $0 40 
Sunday School Work and Bitte Study in the Light 
of hy — Pruasve RR, ey — 
miery. Vol. iL OG, Bee vtcsecseces 








Summer Reading 
BIOGRAPHY. 





The Life of Dr. Holmes. 


By Joun T. Morse, Jr. With portraits and other 
illustrations. 2 vols., crown 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 


“ The work is, all in all, the best of the several biog- 
raphies of American men of letters that have appeared 
in recent years. Taken together, the Memoirs and the 
Letters form a complete and most engaging piece of lit- 
erary portraiture.”— The Dial, Chicago 


Bayard Taylor. 


By ALBERT H.SmitH. With portrait. 16mo, $1.25. 


“Anadmirable addition to an interesting series.”— 
The Outlook, New York. 


Joan of Arc. 


By Francis C. LoweLL. With Maps. Crown, 8vo, 
$2.00. 

“ The story is one of the most EY thetic and 
pitiful in all history. Mr. Lowell tells a a manner 
and style which leaves nothing to be desired.”— Boston 
Advertiser. 


NEW FICTION. 
Tom Grogan. 


By F. Hopkinson Smita. Lllustrated by C. 8. REIN- 
HART. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


“ A stirring, thrilling, dramatic story.”—Mail and Ex- 
press, New York. 


A Singular Life. 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. $1.25. 


“Miss Phelps is satisfied with nothing less than the 
pane ge der) = n love, and in religion.”—London Chris- 
n 


A Gentleman Vagabond and 
Some Others. 


By F. Hopkinson Situ. $1.3. 
* Delightful reading.” — Brooklyn Eagle. 


The Parson’s Proxy. 


A very interesting story, of decided originality, by 
KaTE HAMILTON. $1.25. 


Pirate Gold. 


A capital story of Boston in the middle of this cen- 
tury, by F. J. Stimson (“J.S.0F DALE”). $1.25. 


The Life of Nancy. 


Exquisite short stories, by SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 


The Midsummer | 
of Italian Art 


Containing an Examination of the Works of 
Fra Angelico, Michelangelo, Leon- 
atdo da Vinci, Raphael Santi, 
and Correggio. 

By FRANK PRESTON STEARNS, author of 
‘* The Life of Tintoretto,’’ etc. r2mo. 

With heliotype illustrations, $2.25. 


“Itis one of the most genuinely delightful and 
readable art books of the season, and the crop has 
not been a small one either. The work is a model of 
sensible art writing. An easy familiarity with the 
art historv of the country, a keen appreciation of 
sincere, honest work, a lively realization of the 
painter’s motives and aims cause him to write with 
an enthusiasm that is quite contagious. The book is 
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JUDSON 
GORDON 


A Biography. By his son. With portraits and 
other illustrations. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


“We ow be nny Bem inted ifthe Life of the 
late Dr. A. J. Gordon be not immediately recognized as 
one of the best biographies that nas been written during 
the last twenty-five years. In point of view both o 
completeness and of style, it es es A my | to be de- 
sired. The author, Mr. Ernest Gordon, is a worthy 
son of his father, whose life he hes had the good for- 
tune to chronicle. .. is 7) owers of graphical de- 
scription are extraordinary. "—N, ¥, Exraminer. 


HEATHER 
FROM THE : 
BRAE 


Scottish Character Sketches. By David Lyall 
16mo, cloth decorated, 75c. 


David Lyall has attracted much attention recently in 
Great Britain, and it is generally admitted that he has 
earned a place alongside of Maclaren, Crockett and 

rrie. He has the gift which seems to belon only to 
those who hail from the Jand of the heather, of invest- 


“THE MAN 
CHRIST JESUS” 


Studies. By Robert E. Speer. 16mo, cloth, 75c. 


This is not a life of Christ but a study of what Christ 
was, His character, His spirit, Himself, studied with 
reference to its testimony to His div inity and to its rev- 
elation of what means each disciple of Christ to be. 
Itsc rage = od _ found the most ready acceptance in 

their ori form of addresses to Bible classes at 
Northfield, Weascaes and elsewhere. 





Postpaid on receipt of price. 





FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


New York: 112 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago: 63 Washington St. 
Toronto: 140-142 Yonge St. 


THE CONTINENT OF AMERICA 


By John Boyd Thacher, 

(Just issued) is an important historical work relating 
to the discovery and naming of America. It contains 
many fac-simile, reproductions of heretofore inaccessi- 
ble Tarities,including a series of fourteen maps showing 
seosraphicn) knowledge of America from 1478 to 1570. 

Only 250 co ies, elegantly printed on finest 
er 

Pror fall emg oivouier, 

WILL BENJAMIN, Publisher 
West 2a Street, New Yi York x City. 


APPLETONS’ 


Popular Seience Monthly 


JULY. 





Principles of _raxation. Il. Part VI. Hon. 
AVID A. WEL 


An account of the tax experiences of Indfa under 
British rule, showing the operation of the taxes on land, 
salt, opium, and 1s on imports and exports, on le- 
gal documents, and the seovineial rates. 


On Sar Banking Systom. LoGan G. McPHER- 


Shows the strength and the weakness of the system 
that supplies our merchants a large part of the money 
required in their business. 


Suggestion in Therapeutics. Prof. WiLuiaAMR. 
EWBOLD. 


A scientific view of mind-cure: the grain of wheat 
among the chaff. 





never dry, and the men whose names are hc 
words are made real, tangible people.”"— New York 
Times. 


“Mr. Stearns’ treatment of Michel Angelo is 
worthy the sublime power, the lofty purity, the re- 
ligious fervor of that mighty genius; while technical 
details are handled with a close faithfulness that re- 
calls the exalted master’s own words, ‘ Trifles make 
perfection, but perfection is no trifle.’ ’’—Cyrus Coss, 
Sculptor. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 





New York and London. 


Pr d Continuous Polar Exploration. 
RoBERT Stern. With Folded Map. 


A novel scheme for exploring the unknown arctic re 
F from a permanent station at a point reached year- 
by whalers. 


Other articles on Photographing Electrical Dis- 
cha ~ (illustrated); The Genius and his Environment 
—I.; The Birds at Dinner (illustrated); Causes, Stages, 
and. the Time of the Ice Age (illustrated); County 
Parks; Sociol in Ethical ucation; Massa; in 
Sprains and Dislocations (illustrated); Pearls and ffoth- 
= -Pearl; Sketch of Jacob Moleschott (with Por- 


Correspondence; Editor's Table; Scientific Literature 
Fragments of Science. 


50 centsa anions $5.00 a year. 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW — 





“ The name of the Wh iting Paper Company on a box of stationery is a guarantee of excellence.’ 


Whiting’s 





Woven Linen Paper 


The latest triumph in the art of paper making is the correct paper to use in 
your correspondence. A soft surface—pleasing to the eye and easy to write on. 
Made in two colors, Pure White and Azure. Every dealer in stationery in the 
United States and Canada can supply this to you. Send to us for samples, and 
we will refer you to a dealer in your vicinity who can supply you. 





WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


HOLYOKE 
PHILADELPHIA 


148, 150 and 152 Duane Street, New York 


CHICAGO 
BOSTON 
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FOR SUMMER READING. 


BEAUTIFUL JOE. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A DOG. 
By MARSHALL SAUNDERS. 


New Edition, in Cloth Binding. 
First Volume of Pheenix Series. 


PRICE, 25 CENTS, N NET. 


AMERICAN BAPTIST 
PUBLICATION SOCIETY. 


Sapesottas Retail Business of 
Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 


No. 182 Fifth Ave. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


SPECIAL EDITIONS. 


Jan. 2d, 1895.—‘* The Churches in 1895.’’ 
February 6th, 7 —‘* Good Roads.’’ 











alley’ of the ul,’’ 
May 7th, 1896.—‘‘ International Arbitration.”’ 
June 4th, 1896.—Vacation Number. 


Price 10 cents each. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street, New York City. 
J. CHURCH CO., Music Puplishers, Cincinnati,O 











EDUCATION. 





MASSACHUSETTS, MONTVALE. 


ASHLEY HALL HOME SCHOOL 


for young ladies. Ten te from Boston. Music, Art 
and lenges Fee. Thoro rough preparation for College. 
MISS WHITTEMORE, Principal, Montvale, Mass 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF 
LAW, 
New Hall, Ashburton Place, 


Opens Oct. 7. Boston, Mass. 
RuopE IsLanp, East Greenwich. 


BLAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY. 


John I. Blair Foundation. Both Sexes. 49th em. Prepa- 
ration 3 = college and for business. Music. New 
fire-proof ding for ladies. Religious control. Low 
rates, na for catalogue. 


W.S. EVERSOLE, Ph.D., Principal, Blairstown, N. J. 


Bradford Academy 


Founded 1803. For the higher education of yonng 
women. Classical and scientific course of study, also 
Preparatory and optional. Year —_— Sept. 16t ? 1896. 
Apply to Ida C. Allen, Prin. Bradford, Mass. 


HOLLIDAYSBURG SEMINARY 


offers to parents, looking for an institution where their 
daughters may have good care and instruction, advan- 
tages a of consideration. Regular and Special 
courses. lege prep: aration, Music and "art. Address 
Mrs tS. HITCH 1K, Holifdaysburg, Pa. 


THE 


‘Hotchkiss School 


LAKEVILLE, CONN. 


Prepares for the best college and scientific schools. 
The next year will begin Sept. 16th, 1896. 3 
EDWARD G. COY, Head Master. 


THE HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE. 


A Clasical Seminary of high grade for boys and girls. 
Beautiful and healthful location in the Hudson River 
Valley. A record of forty-two Finns of uninterrupted 
successful educational work. Conservatory of Music, 
Art and Elocution. 43d year begins Sept. 16th. For 
catalogues addréss Rev. A.H. FLACK, A. M., 


Principal, Claverack, N. Y. 
Lyndon Hall School. 
For Young Ladies. 48th weer, Colle preparation. 
SAMUEL WELLS “BUCK, ., Poughkeepsie, N. Y 


NSYLVA 
AERCERABURG COLLEGE. | ie Grade 
Academy for Boys. Ten instructors. ern equip- 
ment. Prepares ceren college in poe, $0 ryear. 
Wm.M.Irvine,Ph.D.(Princeton), Pres., Mercersburg,Pa. 


THE PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY, 
PEEKSKILL, N. Y., 
63d year. Send for illustrated’ catalogue. 
Col. LOUIS H. ORLEMAN, Principal. 
































The Phillips Exeter Academy. 


The 114th year begins September 16th. 1896. Eighty 
Scholarships awarded to students of high standing. * or 
Sr gloene and Illustrated Supplement, address 
HARLAN P. AMEN, Pr neipal Exeter, N.H. 


Wheaton Seminary 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Regular and entire courses, literary scientific, clas- 
sical. Pupils also fitted for advanced courses in leading 
colleges. Excellent ——— in art — —_- Fine 
library, laboratory, observ grease bowling 
alley ; outdoor sports, pt ys cal a. —— 
san! tary a. Best home influences. — 
fully situated, 28 miles from Boston. Fall term 

= begins Sept. 10°96. For illustrated pecapesten, ad- 


rerIss A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 











MASSACHUSETT: Eosthempe 
Prepares for any MIN v. “Academy for Boys. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


Financial. 
Credit as a Commercial Force. 


IN some quarters we hear it said that 
England has invested capital in this 
country in order to ruin us; that the 
trouble we have about keeping gold in 
the United States Treasury is due to the 
foreigners, who draw it out in order to 
force us into panic; and that the only 
way to checkmate these enemies of our 
prosperity is to go at once upon a silver 
basis, so that they will be compelled to 
take silver and leave the gold alone. 
The bottom idea seems to be that the 
hard times are owing wholly to the cap- 
italistic classes—especially Englishmen 
—who have us in their power and are 
determined to hurt us for their own ad- 
vantage. Hence the remedy—silver or 
irredeemable money. 

It seems almost foolish to argue so- 
berly against such a ridiculous argu- 
ment; yet some of our friends appear to 
believe in it, and so a few reflections 
may be allowable. Inthe first place we 
are not dealing with ‘‘England,’’ that 
is the Government of Great Britain, or 
Parliament or any set of men, but with 
a large number of individuals who have 
invested each a smaller or larger sum in 
certain American securities; who have, 
in short, loaned their capital to some 
person or some enterprise in the United 
States. These individuals are favorably 
inclined to American investments or the 
reverse; are intending to continue lend- 
ing the money or are asking for its re- 
turn, according to their individual judg- 
ment as to the security of their invest- 
ments. That is all there is to the matter of 
conspiracy. If gold for this purpose con- 
tinues to go from New York to London 
it is because the majority of capitalists 
believe that demand to be the best for 
their interests at the moment. Our own 
misfortune or our own folly—or both 
combined—really determine the matter. 

The real point is that credit as a com- 
mercial force is not recognized as it 
should be by the average man. The 
modern business man cannot succeed 
unless he avails himself of credit; un- 
less, that is, he borrows money or buys 
on time or in some way uses some other 
money or goods than his own. The 
great economic advance of later years 
has come about through this extension 
of the sphere of credit. A hundred 
years ago every one in business had to 
rely mainly upon his own resources; 
and as a consequence trade was _ re- 
stricted. Within the memory of old 
merchants it was possible for the trader 


} to borrow only a part of the capital he 


needed, while recently it has become 
usual for the business man to borrow 
half or more than half, leaving but a 
small part to be supplied by his own 
fortune. To this increased possibility of 
borrowing a large part of business capi- 
tal is due the tremendous expansion of 
business which we have seen of late 
years in every line of human endeavor. 
The great advance in wealth and pros- 
perity is due to it; and as the advance, 
so the check to that prosperity when 
the check came. 

If the question were asked, to what 
cause more than any other should be 
ascribed the depression in business 
which in varying degree has affected 
every civilized nation within recent 
years, the answer must be the check to 
credit; and following such a check 
comes a decline in values. A man who 
thinks of establishing a factory, or of 
buying a farm or of opening a store, 
arranges with some money lender or 
wholesale dealer for credit, relying upon 
the profits of the enterprise to pay in- 
terest_and still leave something for his 


own work; and so it may turn out. 
But the same idea occurs to other men 
and they, too, buy farms or factories on 
borrowed money. The first result is a 
great increase in the number of farms 
and factories with a corresponding in- 
crease in the yield of wheat, cotton or 
other products. The thing goes on till 
the output is larger than the demand 
and then begins extreme competition 
with a fall in price. 

The next stage is the struggle to re- 
duce’ expenses, not so much by lowering 
wages as by a greater use of machinery; 
and for a time this saves the most en- 
terprising. Finally, however, the value 
of the farm or plant becomes affected; 
the lender of money, becoming alarmed, 
seeks to withdraw his capital, and per- 
haps the salable-value of the farm or 
plant falls below the mortgage, and the 
owner's interest is practically wiped out. 
This is the melancholy history of many 
anenterprise. No one can refuse sym- 
pathy to the man or company of men, 
who with true courage sought to wrest 
success from farm or factory by the 
help of credit; but the currency had and 
has nothing to do with their success or 
failure, except through debasement. 

The fact is that credit is a two-edged 
sword and may cut both ways. We 
cannot go back to old methods of do- 
ing business by not borrowing; we can 
only hope as the world grows wiser that 
people will learn to use credit more 
carefully, and for the sake of them- 
selves, their creditors and trade gener- 
ally, will borrow only what all are agreed 
can readily be repaid. Then the in- 
crease of business, when it comes, will 
be normal; only such as may meet the 
new demandsas they arise, and having 
nothing of that ‘‘booming’’ which ex- 
perience shows brings a catastrophe 
after it, Currency influencesthe prob- 
lem only by giving a good or a bad 
standard for business transactions. 
With such disaster as the adoption of a 
silver standard would’ bring upon us, 
credit and trade would well-nigh perish 
together. 


Monetary Affairs. 


THIS is always one of the dullest 
weeks of the year. It is between sea- 
sons. Many concerns have been occu- 
pied stock-taking; preparations for the 
fall trade are not yet in order, and a 
considerable portion of the first week of 
July is given over to holiday nraking and 
celebration of Independence Day. The 
usual exodus to Europe, to the sea- 
shore and to the mountains also checks 
business and delays new ventures. 
Under the most ordinary circumstances, 
therefore, any improvement in the vol- 
ume of business could hardly have been 
expected, and it is quite problematical 
if any real change for the better, except 
in tone, will be seen for several weeks to 
come. If recovery sets in before Septem- 
ber, it will come sooner than due 
under ordinary conditions. Complaints 
of stagnation are still heard on all 
sides; and these are emphasized by 
the shutting down of cotton mills 
and the weakening of values in 
the irontrade. Clearing House returns 
last week were 12 per cent. less than the 
same time last year, when the spurt 
following the Syndicate transaction was 
on in full force. The average business 
man is still depressed by repeated dis- 
appointments, and the failure of trade 
to respond instantaneously to the stim- 
ulus of the St. Louis platform, unrea- 
sonable as such a hope is, seems to be a 
fresh discouragement to the weak- 
hearted. At the same time there has 
been a decided change for the better in 
sentiment since the adoption of an un- 
qualified gold plank at St.Louis. Sooner 
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or later this will express itself in action; 
but all obstacles have not yet been re- 
moved. There are minor ills of trade, 
such as ovet-production which is already 
correcting itself by shut downs. A 
good many establishments which are 
behind the age must give way to the 
more progressive. Of course the 
prospect of the Democratic Convention 
at Chicago committing itself to silver 
somewhat counteracts the effects of the 
St. Louis Convention, and may tempo- 
rarily make an unfavorable impression 
on the European stock markets, if not 
here also; but every well-informed per- 
son knows that this will be political sui- 
cide for the party in question, and that 
the gold standard is likely to receive an 
overwhelming indorsement at the polls 
next November, in spite of the shouts 
and threats which may be made to in- 
timidate during the interval. As stated 
in this column a week ago, there is 
every possible reason for renewed confi- 
dence in the future. The worst obstacle 
is practically already overcome, while 
the minor ones will gradually assume 
lessened importance as depression wears 
off. There is wide scope for the exer- 
cise of patience and courage, two vir- 
tues which, if persisted in for a few 
more weeks, will do much in lifting us 
out from the slough of despond. 

Wall Street is somewhat divided upon 
the immediate outlook. The undertone 
of the stock market is unquestionably 
stronger than it was, and among con- 
servative bankers there is a decidedly 
more hopeful feeling respecting the 
future, now that the probability of our 
drifting upon a silver basis has vanished. 
Thereis another, contingent, however, 
who show much fear, real or fanciful, 
about the results of the Chicago Conven- 
tion. Withthem it is argued that the 
strength and heat of the silver agitation 
in the West and South will prevent any 
rise in the stock market; that prices of 
agricultural products are falling; that 
the discontent among the agricultural 
classes will be intensified rather than 
lessened by full crops, such as are now 
promised; and that a political campaign 
of unusual bitterness is in prospect. 
Under such fears the week opened 
with an unsettled market. European 
confidence in our securities has only 
partially revived. The gold plank has 
done good service abroad; but over 
there it is recognised that our financial 
questions are only settled in part. For 
some days Wall Street will be governed 
entirely by the probable course of 
events at Chicago. Aside from politics 
the market is in favorable shape. Rail- 
road earnings continue to increase, 53 
roads reporting a gain of nearly 7 per 
cent. for the third week of June, com- 
pared with improvement which was in 
full swing a year ago. Another satis- 
factory feature is the easy condition of 
the foreign exchange market and the 
comparatively small efflux of gold, much 
smaller than was expected. July dis- 
bursements and remittances may cause 
a temporary increase in the outflow, but 
there has been a fair supply of financial 
and future cotton bills for the season. 


The gold reserve stands at $102,000, - 
ooo, and excites no uneasiness for the 
immediate future. For good bonds 
there has been a better demand, but 
for railroad shares the demand from 
investors is exceedingly slack. In 
American sugar stock there was a sharp 
break, attributed to manipulation, 
which affected the whole market ad- 
versely. The money market was only 
slightly disturbed by preparations for 
July interest payments. Call loans on 
stock collateral ranged 14@3% per 
cent. Time money was dull at 3@4% 
per cent. for one to seven months re- 
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spectively. Best grades of commercial 
paper are in good request but limited 
supply, 60 to go day indorsed receiva- 
bles being quoted at 4@4% per cent. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


June 27. June 2. Increase, 
OS Ee $474,999,300 $474,783,600 $215,700 
Specie....... ce 62/015,300 61,554,600 ) 1,700 





496:974,700 495,329;800 1,644,900 
14,584,900 14,607,600 #22°700 


The following shows the relation be 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 


EE: $62,015,300 $61,554,600 $460,700 
Legal tenders... . 84,145,700 82,196,100 1,949,600 


Total reserve.. $146,161,000 $143,750,700 $2,410,300 

Reserve ees 
ag’t deposits. . 123,832,450 411,225 
$19,918,250 $1,999,075 


Circulation. 





124,243,675 








Surpl’s res’rve. 
* Decrease. 


21,917, 325 

The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of 
each of the last five years was as follows: 


June 2th, 1805—Surplus............0..cceseeevee $34,225,925 
June 80th, 1894—Surplus 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 
Messrs. Brown Brothers & Co. quote 
actual rates as follows: 


& sables “PEE RRR SRA cine 
Docume ~ = ih 4 payee nt.. 
Commercial, | 





BANK STOCKS. 


The sales of bank stocks for the week 
ending June 27th were as follows: 


American Exchange. 170 | Gallat 
at | N.Y 


GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


in 300 
- National Ex.... 100 


Government bonds were easier, and 
quoted as follows: 
Bid. Asked 
Mi. 
117 
117 


Siasiees Ba scsmassasap eth v+n-r-onecnrensenneenens 
New 4s, Coupons. .. 





IEG sabe ee0e: isscetceey ... 108! 109 
4s, Couy DE Saiueray se beds ensshensentesusensene 109% 110% 
ERG obassuer seastinensavespensia 113 113% 
ED thins stv einesenensse scene ch sbeakble ad 113% 
EEL sncbescnensnbecusecveepauine 1004 ae 
St SE cb essaxeseccabee eeesssoeneeb 105 
eee 


CITY BANK STOCKS. 
The following table gives the last 


quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales: 











































Banks. Sales, Bid. Asked. 
a $235 312 sven 
Ame vo an Exchange.......... 170 168 171 
eee ee 205 ; 
Bro way.......... 238 20 240) 
Butchers’ and Drov oe) 130 140 
Central National.............. 123 121 
Chase National ... cose 40 Sauk 
Chatham........... es | 300 305 
TE sccheckeu’ --- 4,105 4,000 4.200 
re 462 ‘oo. 
Citizens’.. 130 4 ee: 
Columbia. .... 185 185 195 
Commerce... --- 22 wi ry 
Continental..... —- 2 132% pees 
sorn Exchange 286 2380 28 
East River......... 136 126 ike 
aie enth Ward.. 275 2R — 

peseesecsevecce 255 25) 25 
Fifth i 3,025 2,950 ney 
PM nchviecaesctseee sake 2,850 
First National of 8. I 135 110 
Fourteenth Street... -. a 170 nah 
F —_ wee Sakasees >» oo 179 185 
EE be chekiese oss sang ee 9 98 
Gallatin: National.. 300 295 305 
Garfield National... 140 tooo 600 
German American... 18 112 ‘end 
German Exchange... 360 360) 
Germania.......... 400 380 
Greenwich......... 17546 160 

ee eee | 310 —— 

tide and Leather...... : RS SS % 

Hudson River........... - Wo 157 Sone 

_— il and Traders . 525 585 
deEreesencespeeese 14 

mr Manufacturers’ 160 135 

Li Wasesh abe wre betncweseccese 120 
Lincoln National sem ri) 
Manhattan............. Ss. wi 
M 2 wo 
N 185 193 
Me oe 135 kee 
M ercanti Seeebsbshe soe od 160 180 
Merce hants" ss ‘ b 132 136 
Merchants’ Exchange 110 
Metzppolis.............0 410 
Mount 7. 100 
Murray Hill.. 140 
Nassau............ 140 150 
New Amsterdam.. 185 tee 
Ss cb pn dnedibunsnenscas 2 235 240 
New York County............ b 600 rene 
New York Nat. Exchange.... 100 95 
a York Produce Ex....... 1% 116 

peSinenshseasesecessoccede 112 110 115 
Ninetee aa 135 14 

North America... 130 130 
Oriental...........+. 192 170 i90 
PCEGCK kubeiebbeweeieonness 187 180 

_ = 271 260 270 
People’s ce 249 235 
PE itctntnebshikacsen pubes 109 100 109 
SD isin cs Snb she vtexksawe 1494 146 
Seaboard National............ 173 16746 
Second National.............. 350 400) 

Seventh National............. 113% 100 
Shoe and Leather............. 7 % 

EC ccbshiseebuksbekeacnenseus 315 230 
Southern National. ... 111% 107% estas 
State of New York. os 106% seh 
Third National..... .-» 105% 102 104 
Tradesmen’s..... ine a » 

Twelfth Ward.. 135 130 
SEs abbnstbeskeeces ese --- 20 Wg 
U nion & een oo 69 185 
United States ~~ oo. 2 175 


Western Nation 
West Side 
FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

. Receiver Cowen, ofthe Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, announces that the 
company will default on the semiannual 
interest of 3 per cent., on the $3,000,- 
900 preferred stock due July ist. 


THE INDEPENDENT) 


. At a recent meeting of the Board 
of Trustees of the State Trust Company, 
of 100 Broadway, Maurice S. Decker 
was elected Secretary, H. M. Francis, 
Treasurer, and H. B. Berry Assistant 
Secretary. 


.. The Union Dime Savings Insti- 
tution at Broadway, Thirty-second 
Street and Sixth Avenue, has deposits 
amounting to $15,378,923.06, a gain 
since January 1st of $404,086.08. The 
bank’s surplus amounts to about $800, - 
000. 


..- Frederick D. Kilburn, Superin- 
tendent of Banks, in his annual report 
recommends the distinct separation of 
savings banks from other banks; that 
they should never do business in the 
same building, and even if temporary 
inconvenience results it should not be 
an adequate reason why a separation 
should not be made. 


. According toa statement issued by 
Postmaster-General Wilson, the receipts 
of the thirty largest post offices in the 
United States for the month of May, 
1896, were $2,663,531, and for May, 
1895, they were $2,636,403, a net in- 
crease over May, 1895, of $27,118. Of 
these thirty post offices New York was 
first in the amount of receipts, Chicago, 
second, and Philadelphia, Boston, St. 
Louis, Cincinnati and Brooklyn followed 
in order. 


.»..9everal millions of dollars will be 
dispersed on the first of July for semi- 
annual dividends and interest, and a 
considerable part of this will seek re- 
investment. We would suggest to our 
readers that they write Messrs. N. W. 
Harris & Company, of 15 Wall St., for 
their list of Government and municipal 
bonds and other reliable securities which 
have been investigated by them and are 
recommended to careful investors. 


announce, on behalf of the Northern 
Pacific reorganization, that Mr. Edwin 
W. Winter, genéral manager of the 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Omaha Railway Company, has_ been 
selected for the presidency of the reor- 
ganized Northern Pacific Company, and 
will enter upon the performance of his 
duties at an early date. His headquar- 
ters will be at St. Paul. Mr. Winter's 
connection with the Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and Omaha Road dates 
from 1879, and his reputation as a rail- 
road manager of ability gives much en- 
couragement to those interested in the 
Northern Pacific reorganization. Mr. 
Winter will succeed Mr. Brayton Ives, 
who has been president for the last two 
years. 


. President Ripley of the Atch- 
ison, Topeka and Santa Fé says: 


‘* Speaking of the financial issues of 
the campaign, there is not a Western 
railway, with a few exceptions, that does 
not pay out 70 percent. as its gross receipts 
for labor and supplies. The exceptions 
pay out 60 per cent. The margin of profit 
for capital is very small. If, as the free 
silver advocates themselves claim, free 
silver will raise the price of products and 
labor the railways will have to raise their 
charges accordingly. Furthermore, if we 
are to receive 50 cents in place of $1 the 
railways will be driven intoconfusion and 
bankruptcy. I can see but one result 
froma carrying of the country for free 
silver. It is plainly in front of all think- 
ing men andall business men, as a settled 
result of a certain proposition—if the 
proposition carries. The proposal is to 
revolutionize the money basis, in the face 
of the world.” 


-A special cable dispatch from 
London to The Evening Post states 
that ‘‘particulars have been given out 
of the great amalgamation of the thread 
companies of J. & P, Coats, Clark, 


Jonas Brooks & Bros. and James Chad- 
wick & Bros., under the style of The 
Coats. The Coats will issue a further 
share capital, raising their total nominal 
capital from £5,570,000 to £7,500,000. 
The ordinary £10 shares are offered for 
subscription at £50 per share. This 
means a practical monopoly of the 
thread industry in England, with im- 
portant establishments in the United 
States and Canada.’’ Reference was 
made in these columns, May 14th, to 
the formation of a combination in this 
country of the thread works of the 
following companies: Clark Thread 
Works, of Newark, the Kearney and 
Paisley Mills, of Scotland, and the J. 
P. Coats Thread Company, of Glasgow, 
Scotland. The combination, therefore, 
here and abroad, would seem to be a 
very complete one. 


. News is received from Pittsburg, 
Penn., that there was on the 26th inst., 
the first June rise in the rivers for three 
years. This rise liberated 13,000,000 
bushels of coal or about half of the 
total amount ready for shipment, and it 
will be moved to the Southern markets 
at once as it is expected that the rivers 
will at once begin to fall. The harbor 
facilities of Pittsburg are almost un- 
limited. The harbor is formed by a 
dam 4% miles below the junction of the 
Monongahela and Allegheny rivers at 
Davis Island extending entirely across 
the Ohio River. It isa movable dam 
operated by wickets which in time of 
freshets in the river providing sufficient 
water for open navigation, are lowered to 
the bottom of the river, and vessels pass 
right through the open channel. The 
lock at Davis Island is 600 feet long and 
110 feet wide. When the Ohio River 
becomes too low for navigation the 
wickets of this dam are put up and it 
forms a harbor extending to dam num- 
ber 1 on the Monongahela River about 
two miles above the junction of the 
rivers. and also extends some distance 
up the Allegheny River. The rises in the 
river are occasioned by rains, and are 
thus, like the present one, of very short 
duration. 


..One of the most public-spirited 
and really democratic things done yet 
in the campaign for honest money is 
the free circulation by Harvey Fisk & 
Sons of Isaac Roberts’s ‘‘ Wages, Fixed 
Incomes and the Free Coinage of Silver.”’ 
The little book is a fair and square ex- 
posure of the enormous fraud which 
lies back of the silver movement. It 
shows that the free coinage of silver 
means a net profit to the silver barons 
of. nearly $35,000,000 annually, every 
cent of which would be taken from the 
pockets of the people and not one 
cent of it all returned to them in. any 
form of benefit or value. It shows 
that this free-silver scheme would reduce 
the buying power of wages one-half, 
bring every dollar down to 50 cents, and 
make life twice as hard and poor as it 
now is for everybody who lives on wages, 
earnings, savings or salaries. It charges 
the whole free-silverite boom home on 
the great barons of the silver mines who 
would profit by it and who have been 
flooding the West and the South with 
their appeals to the public to help them 
to carry out the greatest robbery of the 
people and the greatest impoverishment 
of labor that was ever attempted in a 
free country. Mr. Roberts shows that 
the scheme could not live a day after it 
was understood. Facts, figures and 
reasoning from them never went 
straighter tothe main point than in Mr. 
Roberts’s book. The whole ground is 
covered, and the book is addressed to 
the people in a true democratic confi- 
dence in their sense and honesty and in 
the spirit of Mr. Lincoln’s remark that 
‘‘you may fool some of the people all 
the time, and all of the people some of 
the time; but you cannot fool all the 
people all the time,”” The best thing 
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any citizen can do for himself just now, 
if he wants to live honestly among hon- 
est men, on his wages, his earnings or 
his modest income, will be to send to 
Harvey Fisk & Sons in this city for Mr. 
Roberts’s book, read it, and make as 
many other men read it as he can. 


DIVIDENDS. 


The Central National Bank has de- 
clared a semiannual dividend of 3 1-2 
per cent., payable July rst. 

The Chatham National Bank has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 4 per 
cent., payable July 1st. 

The Continental National Bank has 
declared a dividend of 3 per cent., .pay- 
able July 6th. 

The East River National Bank has 
declared a dividend of 4 per cent., pay- 
able July rst. 

The Eleventh Ward Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of 4 percent., payable 
July rst. 

The Fourth National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of 3 1-2 per cent., 
payable July rst. 

The Leather Manufacturers’ National 
Bank has declared a dividend of 5 per 
cent., payable July 1st. 

The Mercantile National Bank has 
declared a dividend of 3 1-2 per cent., 
payable July ist. 

The National Bank of Commerce has 
declared a semiannual dividend of 4 
per cent., payable July 1st. 

The National Bank of the Republic 
has declared a semiannual dividend of 

4 per cent., payable July rst. 

The National Butchers’ and Drovers’ 
Bank has declared a semiannual divi- 
dend of 4 per cent., payable July 1st. 

The National Citizens’ Bank has de- 
clared a semiannual dividend of 3 1-2 
per cent., payable July rst. 

The National Park Bank has declared 
a semiannual dividend of 5 per cent., 
payable July ist. 

The Ninth National Bank has declared 
a semiannual dividend of 3 per cent., 
payable July 1st. 

The Phenix National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of 3 per cent., payable 
July rst. 

The Second National Bank has de- 
clared a semiannual dividend of 6 per - 
cent., payable July rst. 

The Bowery Bank has declared a 
dividend of 6 per cent., payable July Ist. 

The Oriental Bank has declared a 
semiannual dividend of 5 per cent., 
payable July rst. 

The West Side Bank, of which Theo. 
M. Bortine is cashier, has declared its 
usual semiannual dividend of 6 per cent. 

The Michigan Central Railway Com- 
pany has declared a dividend of 2 per 
cent. on the capital stock, payable Au- 
gust Ist. 

The Canada Southern Railway Com- 
pany has declared a dividend of 1% per 
cent. on the capital stock, payable at 
their office, August Ist. 

The Continental Trust Company have 
declared a quarterly dividend of 1% 
per cent. payable July roth. 

The Emigrant Industrial Savings 
Bank has declared interest at the rate of 
3% per cent. per annum on all sums up 
to $3,000, payable July 2oth. 

The Franklin Savings Bank has de- 
clared interest at the rate of 3% per 
cent. per annum on allsums up to $3,000, 
payable July 2oth. 

The Greenwich Savings Bank has de- 
clared interest on all sums entitled 
thereto, at the rate of 4 per cent. per 
annum, payable July 2oth. 

The Irving Savings Institution has 
declared interest at the rate of 4 per 
cent. per annum on accounts from $1 
to $3,000, payable July 2oth. 

The New York Savings Bank has de- 
clared interest at the rate of 4 per cent. 
per annum. 

The United States Mortgage and Trust 
Company has declared a dividend of 3 
per cent,, fa a: Ist. 
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CIA dsonSCo. 


MEMBERS N.Y. STOCK EXCHANGE. 
36 WALL STREET. 
NEW YORK. 





Industrial Stocks a Specialty. 


C. |. HUDSON. A. H. DE FOREST. 
Members of N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
LETTERS | INVESTMENT | 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 

BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 

BANKERS, No.59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


BANKING HOUSE 


Henry Clews & Co., 


11, 13, 15 and 17 Broad St., and 35 
Wall St., New York. 


(MEMBERS OF THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGER.) 


LOCAL OFFICES 
(Connected with private telegraph wire to the Head 
Office.) 


1122 Besodwey _ 202 Fifth Avenue, corner Twenty- 
487 Broadway, corner Houston St. (Cable Building); 
87 Hudson Street (Mercantile Exc 4 Buildin a 
16 Court. Street or iines ‘to pt - all). rookl 
(Private Tel ques = 
ashington on Chico 


A General Banking Business 
Transacted. 


Deposit accounts received from corporations, busi- 
ness firms and individuals subject to check on demand. 
a allowed on all daily balances, and credited 
monthly. 


Certificates of ae dey aaned, payable on demand, or 
at a fixed date bea! 


Dealers in U. S. Bonds and Other 
’ Prime Investment Securities. 


Orders executed on the New York Stock Exchange 
for Stocks and Bonds at the usual charge of ae 
for cash, or carried on margin on favorable term 


___CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. __ 


Guaranty TrustCo. 
of New York. 


Formerly New York Guaranty and Indemnity Co. 
Mutual Life Building. 
6 CEDAR STREET, N 


CAPITAL, = -© © «= « 
SURPLUS, + += = «= 








Baltimore, 


$2,000,000 
$2,000,000 





ACTS -AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, 
FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, EX- 
ECUTOR AND ADMINISTRATOR, TAKES ENTIRE 
CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL ESTATES. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 

subject to check or on certificate, 











WALTER G. OAKMAN, preeemt, 
ADRIAN ISELIN E. ‘Vice Presi 
{EORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice President. 
ENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 
J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and Sec. 
DIRECTORS. 

Samuel D. Babcock, Adrian Ise 
Geo F. Baker, Augustus D. mT aililara, 
G. 8. Bowdoin, James N. Ji 
Frederic Cromwell, Richard A. McCurdy, 
Walter R. Gillette, Walter G. Oakman, 
Robert let, Alexander E. Orr, 
George Griswold Haven, Henry H. ers, 
Oliver Harriman, Henry W. Smith, 

. Somers Hayes, H. McK. Twombley, 
Charles R. Henderson, F rick W. Vanderbilt 


rede 
William C. Whitney 





Government ano 


Municipal Bonds 
BOUCHT AND SOLD 


ArTEAlseMerz® MADE OR QUOTATIONS 
FURNISHED R THE PURCHASE, SALE, OR 
EXCHANGE oF OCBOVE SECURITIES. 


LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


BANKERS, 
15 Wall Street, New York. 














W. N. COLER & CO, 


MUN ICIPAL. BONDS. 


Orders executed for all investment securities. 
No. 34 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 








THE INDEPENDENT 


THE UNITED STATES 
CHEQUE BANK, Limited. 
Capital, $150,000. 


DIREUTORS: 
SIR EDWARD THORNTON, Chairman, 
Late British Minister to Washington, 


D, C. 

LORD DE LISLE & DUDLEY, 
sident of the anges Bank, Ltd. 

WALTER EAR eee Dacian 

FRED’K W. PERRY. ‘Beneral i Manager, New York. 


ISSUES THE WELL-KNOWN 
CHEQUE BANK CHEQUES 
The Best for Travellers and Remitters. 
They are Better than Letters of Credit. 


Paid where Credits are refused. Cashed All Over the 
World by Agents, Shops, Hotels, Railroads, etc. -You 
draw your own Cheques. You con a eet them from £1 up. 
You can send them in the m You save time and 
money. No charge for omen” No Identification. 


F. W. PERRY, Manager, 40 Wall St., New York. 


a DIVIDENDS. 


Cc 
THE BANK OF AMERICA, 
The Board of Directors h ie 

















yoeeh CENT, free of 
annual dividend of SEVEN (7) ree 0 
tax, _ July ist, 1896, to stockholders of record of 
this 
B liremain closed until July 6th, 
ain transfer books wi - an ee NET, Cashier. 





THE g NTRAL oe Bee OF 


E CITY OF, 


t, 1896 
Su $s: beae 3a tee. closed from June 25th until 
1 1 
eS CHAS. 8. YOUNG, Cashier. 


(THE oRasEen NATIONAL BANK. 
UARTERLY DIVID 
The Board of oo have this day eaves a quar- 
terly ak ay = -| FOUR PER CENT. out of the earn- 
ings of the — ‘hooks, wile clo soe A ist, prox., 
wi 
until which ate transfer 8 h be clon? ania. 


New York, June 26th, 1996. 


CONTINENTAL NATIONAL 
New YorRK, June 26th, 1896. 
SEVENTY-FIFTH DIVIDEND. 

The Directors of this bank have to-day declared a 
semiannual dividend of THREE (3) PER CENT., free 
of tax, payable July 6th, to which date from June 30th 
the transfer books will be a 

. H. TIMPSON, 








Cashier. 


EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. 
NEw YORK, June Uth, 1896. 
A dividend of FOUR (4) PER CENT. has been de- 
clared, payable on and after Wetneaty July ist, 1896. 
Zz. EWELL , Cashier. 


THE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK OFTHE 
CITY OF NEW YORK. 
New York, June 234, 1896. 
The Board of Directors has this day aa ared ‘ semi- 
annual dividend of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT., free of tax, — on and after July ist, prox. 
The transfer books will close at 3 P. M. this date, re- 
opening July ist; 1896. 
CHARLES H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 








THE IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NA- 
TIONAL BANK oF NEW YO 
Ew YORK, ae 19th, 1896. 
A dividend of ten per unt out of the —_— of the 
last six months, has to-day been declared b is bank, 
ayable on the first day of Jul. L eae & transfer 
ks will remain —_ till that 
ARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 


LEATHER | MANUFACTURERS’ NATION 
29 WaLL Le 


w YORK, Jun 
ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY SIXTH DIVIDEND. 
A dividend of five aod cent. free from tax, on the 
capital stock, has this day been declared from the earn- 
ings of the current six months payable to the stock- 
holders on and after the first day of July next. The 
transfer books will nee ae to that date. 


H. WALKER, Cashier. 


THE MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK. 
New York, June 23d, 1896. 
DIVIDEND. 

The Directors of this bank have this day declared a 
dividend of THREE PER CENT., free of tax, payable 
on and after July ist, 1896. The transfer books will be 
closed until that date. 

. 





F. B. SCHENCK, Cashier. 


THE NATIONAL vd BANK OF NORTH 
AMERICA, IN NEW YORK. 
EIGHTY-FIFTH DIVIDEND. 
JUNE 17th, 1896. 
The Board of Directors of this bank have this "day de- 
clared the usual semi-annual dividend of Three Per 
Cent., payable on Wednesday, July ist, 1896. The trans- 
fer books will remain = until that date 
ROW BRIDGE, Cashier. 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN 
NEW YORK.—D 
A semiannual dividend of FOUR a) PER CENT. has 
been declared upon the capital stock of this bank, paya- 
ble on and after July ist, proximo. Transfer books 
closed until July 2d, 1896. .C. DUVALL, Cashier. 
NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC, 


New York, June 26th, 1896. 








The Board of Directors have this day declared a divi- 
dend of FOUR (4) PER CENT., free of tax, payable on 
and after Jnly 1st, 1896, until which date the transfer 
books will be closed. C.H. STOUT, Cashier. 
THE — NATIONAL BUTCHERS: | AND 

DROVERS’ per new York, Jun 


main closed unti that date. 
WM. H. CHASE, Cashier. 


TAY IONAL ERIZEN'S ‘BANK NEW 
TORK June 2th, 186, A DI IVIDEND OF 
THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. has been de- 
peg payable to the stockholders on and after July 


D.C. TIECOUT, Cashier. 
THE NATIONAL, PARK BANK OF NEW 


JUNE 23d, 18%. 
The directors have this day dec sexed a semiannual 
Dividend of Five Per Cen t., payable, f free of tax, on and 
after July ist. The transfer books will be closed 


til that date 
as GEORGE 8. HICKOK, Cashier. 





NINTH NATIONAL BANK. 
New YorK, June 234, 1896. 
A dividend of THREE PER CENT. pee “the capital 
stock of this bank has been declared, pa eae on and 
after July ist, 1896. ransfer books will be closed 
until th that date. H. H. NAZEO, Cashier. 


"PHENIX diac BANK. 
New YorK, June 234, 1896. 
The Board of Directors haye this day declared a divi- 
dend of THREE (3) PER CENT., free of tax, payable 
on and after Wednesday, July ist, 1896, until which date 


the transfer books will remain closed. 
ALFRED M, BULL, Cashier 





The t 





THE SECOND NATIONAL BANK OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK. 
NEw Tos. Jase Bth, 1896. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a divi- 
dend of ax PER CENT., free 0: oo out of the 
e as ad ——. payable on and 
after Stier Faty ist. 


1896. ; nat " books will be closed from 
ly ist, 1 nclus ve. 
date to July J. 8. CASE, Cashier. 


THE BOWERY BANK | OF NEW YORK. 
w YorK, June 23d, 1896. 

The Board of Directors x. this day declared a semi- 

annual dividend of SIX PER CENT.., free of tax, out 

of the earnings = = current six months, payable on 

and after July Ist, 

The transfer ot will remain closed until that date. 

F. C. MAYHEW, Cashier. 


THE BLEVENTH WARD BANK. 
w YORK, June 19th, 1896. 
The Board of Directors ome this day declared a semi- 
annual dividend of Four (4) Per Cent., free of tax, pa pay 
able on and after Jul; hat d ist, 1896. The transfer books will 


remain closed until t at di ALi 
LES E. BROWN, Cashier. 


THE “ORIENTAL BANK 
York, June 20th, 1896. 
Eighty-sixth nuiia coma dividend. 
The rd of Directors have this day declared a divi- 
dend be ht (5) PER CENT., payable on and after 


Jul 
The tt transfer books will be closed from June 20th to 
July ist, inclusive. | NELSON G. AYRES, Cashier. 


THE BOWERY SAVINGS BANK, 


128 AND 130 A et ay 
. New York, June 8th, 1896. 
A Sem{-annual dividend at the rate of FOUR’ PER 
PER CENT. perannum has been declared, and will 
—— ted to depositors on all sums of Five Dollars and 
save and not exceeding three Thousand Dollars, 
which rahall have been deposited at least Three Months, 
on the first day of Ae Hy and will be payable on or 
after Monday, July 896, in accordance with the 
provisions of the BY -laws. 
Dividends not called for will be credited to each ac- 
— gee be entitled to future interest the same as a 
a order of the Trustees. 
JOHN P. TOWNSEND, President. 
ROBERT LEONARD, Secreta tary. 
ISAAC P. MAILLER, 
cI a a PANING BANK. 
56 and 58 BOWERY ANAL 8T., NEW YORK 
2D SEMI- ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
Nk that interest at the rate of 
D ONE F (34) PER aby! r an- 
th de epos' ian onand after J y 2 th on 
‘3 and up to $3,000 Outil ply, remained 
on deposit for the three or six months ending June 
30th, 1896, in accordance with the by-laws and rules of 
the bank. ‘Money Fog nah = before July 10th, 
will draw interest from qe! yi 
eo quikrarp, President. 
HENRY HASLER, Secre 


_CHARLES W. HELD, Cashier. 


EMIGRANT | 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS BANK, 
51 Chambers St., N. Y. 


NEW YORK, June 26th, 1896. 

DIVIDEND.—The Trtstees of this 
bank have ordered that interest be paid 
to depositors entitled thereto for the six 
and three months ending June 30th, 1896, 
at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT. per annum on all deposits 
up tothe limit of Three Thousand Dol- 
lars ($3,000). 

Interest will be credited under date of 
July rst, 1896, and will be payable on and 
after MONDAY, July 2oth. 

JAMES McMAHON, President. 

DAVID LEDWITH, Comptroller. 





Secretary. 











h Ave-, cor. 42d ge New. We i. 


r Jul , 

THREE AND ONE- ALE or Cent. per annum will be 

paid to depositors entitled thereto on all sums of $5 to 

$3,000. Money deposited on or before the 10th will draw 

interest from the ist of July. Bank open from 10 a.m. 
3 p.m.,and Monday even yr Ray 6 to 8 o'clock. 

Closes at 12 M. on wee 7,671,625. Surplus, 

000. HIBALD TURN ER, Pres. 

WM. C. CONKLIN, Sec. 


GREENWICH SAVINGS BAN,K 


S. E. Cor. 6th Ave. and 16th St., N. Y. 


INTEREST AT THE RATE OF FOUR PER CENT. 
PER ANNUM for the SIX MONTHS and THREE 
MONTHS ENDING JUNE 30th, 1896, will be credited 
depositors on all sums from tive dollars to three thou- 
sand dollars, entitled thereto under the by-laws, paya- 
ble JULY Wth, 1896. 

Deposits made on or Ly JULY 10th, 1896, will 
draw interest from ae 
JOHN AHSEN Re RHOADES, President. 

urer. 


FRANCIS amis QUIN —— 
B. OGDEN CHISOLM, * aocretarion 


IRVING SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 


96 Warren Street, New York City. 


The Trustees of this institution have declared inter- 
est on all sums remaining on deposit during the three 
and six months ending June 3th, 1896, at the rate of 
FOUR PER CENT. PER ANNUM on amounts from $1 
to $3,000, payable on and after Monday, July 20th, 1896. 
Deposits made on or before July 10th will draw interest 

from July Ist. W.H. B. TOTTEN, President. 

G. BYRON LATIMER, Secretary. 


MANHATTAN SAVINGS INSTIT UTION, 
644 BROADWAY. 
NEW YORK, June 2th, 1896. 
goth Semi-Annual Dividend. 


The Trustees of this institution have declared inter- 
est at the rateof FOUR PER CENT. per annum on 
sums of $500 or under, and at the rate of THREE AND 
ONE-HALF PER CENT. on the excess of $500 and not 
exceeding $3,000 remaining on deposit during the three 
or six months ending on the 30 inst. Payable on and 
after the third Monday in July next. ‘ 


JOSEPH —_ 


FRANK G. a resident. 





METROPOLITAN SAVINGS BANK 
1& egy AV. (opp. Cooper fos 
CHARTERED 1 H END. 


Ne 
Pe gs FOR THE H 
a 


Tr th 
to $3,000. INTEREST PAYABLE JULY 15 


MONEY DEPOSITED on or before July 10th will 
draw interest from July ist, 1 
M. BURRELL, Pres’t. 


JONATHAN B, CUBREY, ‘pec'y 


(913) 29 


THE NEW YORK BAYINGS BANK, 
TH AVE., COR. 14TH 
The trustees [3A ordered that the bleene to be cr d- 
ited to depositors July ist, 1896, shall be at the rate of 
to Rt PER CENT. PER ANNUM on all sums from $5 
Deposits made on or before July 10th will draw r 
eer 1G REDE RICK HUGH 
J +HSON, o 
UFUS H. WOOD, Treasurer 
WILLIAM FELSINGER, Secretary. 


Union Dime Savings Institution 


BROADWAY, 32d ST. AND SIXTH AV., 
GREELEY SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


Interest as usual: FOUR per cent. on 
the first $1,000, THREE per cent. 
the excess up to $3,000. 
16th or any time later. 

CHARLES E. SPRAGUE, President. 


GEORGE N. BIRDSALL, Treasurer. 
FRANCIS M. LEAKE, Secretary. 


on 
Written up July 


UNITED STATES MORTGAGE & TRUST CO. 


59 Cedar Street, New York + 
Jun » 1896. 

A dividend of THREE PER CENT. on the ‘capital 
stock of the company has this day been declared, paya- 
ble on and after July ist, el 6a: - transfer books close 
at 12 mM. Saturday, June 2th perpen Jul 3 
ARTHUR TORN 3UL. 4° 


CONTINENTAL “TRU ST COMPANY, 
oad Street, New York. 

The Board of "Trustees have declared the usual quar- 
terly dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT., 
a to stockholders of record on July 10th next. 

Che transfer books will close July ist, and reopen July 


nh 


THE MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD 
COMPANY, 
TREASURER’S OFFICE, GRAND CENTRAL STATION, 
NEw York, June Uth, 6. 
The Board of Rirontens of this Company have declared 
a Dividend of TWO P T. upon its Capital Stoek, 
payable at this office a Saturday, the ist day of August 
next, to Stockholders of record, 3 P.M. on Tuesday, 
the yuth day of June, at which time the Transfer Books 
will be closed. 


The books will be epee on the morning of Thurs- 
day, the 16th day of July next 


D. A. WATERMAN, Treasurer. 


CANADA SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY. 
Grand Central Depot, New York, June 17th, 1896, 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS have this day de 
clared a dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER 
CENT. on the capital stock, payable at this office on the 
first day of August next. 

The transfer books will be closed on Tuesday, June 
30th at 3 o'clock p.M.,and reopened on Thursday July 
16th next. 

ALLYN COX, Treasurer. 
OFFICE OF 
THE x ant THERN PACIFIC COMPANY, 
No. 23 BRoab Sr. (Mills Building), 
‘EW YORK, June 23d 

\OUPONS DUE JULY ist, 1896, F KOM BONDS OF 

/ the following-named c ompanies will be paid on and 
after that date at this office: 

Central Pacific R.R. lst. mortgage 6. 

Western Pacific R.K. lst mortgage 6. 

California and Oregon R.R. 1st mortgage ext. 

Oregon and California Ist mortgage 5 per cent. 

Northern Railway Co. ist mortgage 6. 

Stockton and Copperopolis K.k. ist mortgage 5. 

Southern Pacitic «.2. of Arizona ist mortgage 6. 

Southern Pacitic i K. of New mens © Ist mortgage 6. 

‘Texas and New Orleans R.K. 5 

Louisiana Western R.R. ist mortgage 6 per cent. 

a@ Morgan" 8 Louisiana aud kom R.R. and 38.8. Co. Ist 6, 

South Pacific Coast R.R. Co. 4. 

California Pacitic K.R. Co. ist mortgage 444. 

California Pacific R.R. Co. 24 mortgage 444. 

California Pacitic K.R. Co. 3d mortgage 3 and 6, 

Market Street Cable Ry. Co. i mortgage 6. 

P SMIth, Treasurer. 

Coupoes due July ist, 1896, halts bonds of the follow- 
ing-named companies will be paid on and after that date 
by the Central ‘trust Company : 

San Antonio and Aransas Pass R.R. ist mortgage 4 
per cent 

ediguston and Texas Central R.R. ist mortgage 5 per 


eeAustin and Northwestern R.R. 


lst mortgage 5 per 
cent. 


N. T. SMITH, Treasurer. 
NEW YORK CENTRAL AND HUDSON 
RIVER RAILROAD COMPANY. 
OFFICE OF THE TREASURER, 2} 
NEw YORK, 17th JuNE, 1896, § 


The Board of Directors of this company, at a meeting 
held this day, declared a dividend of ONE PER CENT. on 
its capital stock, payable at this office on the 15th day of 
July next, to stockholders of ‘record at the closing of 
the transfer books on the sth inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at 3 0° cloc Kk P.M., On 
Tuesday the wth inst., and redpe i at 10 o’clock a.M., 
on Thursday, the 16th of July nex 


E. V. W. ee Treasurer. 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 
New YorK, June 10th, 1896. 
DIVIDEND NO. 111. 

TTHE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE 

declared a quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE- 
QU ARTER PER CENT., upon the capital stock of this 
company, payable at the office of the Treasurer on and 
after the 15th day of July next, to shareholders of 
record at the close of the transfer books on the 20th day 
of June inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at 3 u’clock on the 
afternoon of June Ath inst., and reopened on the morn 
ing of July ist next. 

R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 


REAL ESTATE TRUST COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK. 
30 Nassav STREET. 
EW ZOREs June 18th, 1896. 
The Board of Trustees have day declared a semi- 
annual dividend of THREE P. 7% CENT. payable I 
ist, 1896. Transfer books ¢lose June 2d, = 3 o’cloc 
P.M., and reopen a tens at 10 o’clock a. 
ENRY W. REIGHLEY, Secretary. 


re TRACTION COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 
NOTICE, 


By resolution of the Board a Directors of the Metro- 
pohitan Traction Company of New York, a dividend of 

UNH AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. PER SHARE 
is declared on the capital stock of this company, paya- 
ble = the opening of business on Wednesday, July 15th, 

stockholders of record at the close of business 

on ‘tr eontey, June Wth, 1896, when the transfer books 
shall be closed for purposes of the dividend 

The transfer books will reopen on Thursday, July 
16th, 1896. CHARLES E. WARREN, Secretary. 


The American Bell Telephone Co. 


A Dividend of Three Dollars per share and an ex- 
tra Dividend of One and a Half Dollars per share, 
will be paid on Wetinesday, July 15th, 1896, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on Tuesday, 
June 30th, 1896. 

The transfer books will be closed from July 1st to 


July 14th, 1896, both days included. 
‘7 - Wrtian R. Driver, Treasurer, 





Boston, June roth, 1896. 








30 (914) 

THE MIDDLESEX 
1875 BANKING COMPANY 1896. 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

Paid-Up Capital - - - $605,800. 


EES... ckcpevcocoiasonscemeessasoensuiens $150,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposits of 1st mortgages with the Security Com- 
pany of Hartford, Conn., under Supervision 
Banking wy oe nag 4 ofConn., New York, 
Mass., and Maine. Amount of issue limited 
b Law, CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, 
BXEC UTORS, ETC., ARE PERMITTED 
BY LAW TO INVEST IN THESE BONDS. 


: Commercial Affairs. 


_ THERE has been no increase in the 
actual volume of business, nor can any 
be reasonably expected for some weeks 
tocome. There is, however, a better 
tone to business, which later on and 
certainly not until after the Chicago 
convention may express itself in in- 
creased activity. The week was made 
additionally quiet by preparations for 
holiday observances. The most notice- 
able feature was the extensive shutting 
down of cotton mills. As this step was 
remedial in its nature the effect is likely 
to be beneficial, altho an emphatic re- 
minder of the effects of lessened de- 
mand induced by late uncertainty. Dry- 
goods merchants seem more hopeful of 
the future; but it is too early to book 


for enlarged demands just yet. Buyers 
from the West and South are expected 
in increased force during July and Au- 
gust. A number of woolen millsare also 
shut down, partly for the usual over- 
hauling and partly owing to general qui- 
etude. In the iron trade a more hopeful 
spirit is reported, but prices are held by 
the various combinations at a point which 
checks business. There are rumors of 
lower prices pending for coke and pig 
iron, as yet unconfirmed. There is still 
an active movement in boots and shoes, 
but manufacturers claim that prices are 
unsatisfactory. Leather isin better de- 
mand and firm. Crop reports are gen- 
erally favorable, and wheat, cotton and 
other agricultural products declined in 
consequence, 


, _s READING NOTICES. 


MERIT WINS. 


Tue firm name of J. C. Ayer Company, of Lowell, 
Mass., is known to every household in the United 
States. In addition to this it is a name celebrated 
over the entire world. One could hardly penetrate 
any portion of the most secluded parts of foreign 
countries without finding the medicines manufac- 
tured by this house. There must be a reason why 
J. C. Ayer Company’s name and medicines are 
known everywhere, and it is not far to seek. From 
the very inception of the manufacture of the medi- 
cines put up by this house one idea has prevailed 
over all others, namely, that the excellence, relia- 
bility and adaptability of their medicines should re- 
main unchanged. James Cook Ayer, the founder of 
the J. C. Ayer Company, was born in 1818, in the 
jittle town of Groton, Conn. His education was a 
pretty good one for those days, and in the year 1838 
he entered a drug store, where he remained for near- 
ly four years, and became exceedingly expert as a 
practical and analytical chemist. A hundred other 
boys might have held clerkships in drug stores, and 


not one of them would have applied his energies to 
becoming an expert as a chemist. As early as 1841 
Dr. Ayer—he having meanwhile had the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine conferred upon him by the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania—purchased the drug store 
where he was employed, and continued his chemical 
and therapeutical researches, the result being the 
bringing out of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. The suc- 
cess of this preparation for thesrelief and cure of 
colds and coughs, throat and lung diseases, was phe- 
nomenal, and, inspired by the results, Dr. Ayer in- 
troduced to the public during the few seliondo 
years his celebrated pills, sarsaparilla, ague cure an 
hair vigor, and all of these were received with equal 
confidence. From this humble beginning Dr. Ayer, 
as time went on, found that his premises were too 
small tor the very largely increasing business which 
poured in upon him, and he soon associated with 
him his brother, Mr. Frederick Ayer, under the firm 
name of Dr. J. C. Ayer & Company. As years went 
on the business grew with tremendous strides, and 
more commodious warehouses, offices and labora- 
tories were a necessity, until finally, in 1889, the house 
occupied a five-story structure covering a land sur- 
face of 7,790 square feet. The office contains 7,360 
square feet of floor surface, and in it are employed 
about sixty persons. Often a single mail contains 
over one thousand letters. Of course skillful and 
most generous advertising has contributed very 
largely in making the medicines of the house thor- 
oughly well known. One feature is the placing of 
their advertisements in 7,800 newspapers and maga- 
zines in many different languages. The business re- 
quires a large printing establishment, and of Ayer’s 
Almanac alone, which now appears in ten different 
languages, the various editions agere ate nearly 
16,000,000 copies a year. In addition the house prints 
several other publications in ten or fifteen different 
languages. The preparations manufactured by J. C. 
Ayer Company receive to-day the exact care which 
was given them when Dr. J.C. Ayer first began 
compounding them. The utmost pains are taken in 
the purchase of the ingredients, and it is said that 
the house continually has in storage between twenty- 
five and thirty tons of yellow dock root, one of the 
components of Ayer’s Sormapatitie, which is stored in 
four different a. to guard against destruction by 
fire, as it would not be possible to gather from the 
markets of the United States at any time sufficient to 
last them foramonth. A branch track of railroad 
runs yy of their buildings, affording excellent 
facilities for shipping goods. The reputation of J. 
C. Ayer Company is an exceedingly enviable one, 
and is a thorough exemplification of the fact that 
merit wins, 
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Preparations for celebrating the Fourth of July 
in a becoming manner cannot be begun too soon, 
and particularly in the ordering of fireworks to avoid 
the great rush of the ape pi days. The Consoli- 
dated Fireworks Company of America, 9 and 11 Park 
Place, can fill any orders for an assortment of fire- 
works ranging in price from five dollars up to five 
hundred dollars. 


Tue Prudential Insurance Company of America has 
rapidly taken the position with the public to which 
its merits certainly entitle it. It isa life company 


insuring children, women and men. It pays, on an 
average, one hundred and fifty claims every day, 
and since its organization has paid policy -holders 
upwards of $22,000,000. has assets of $15,000,000, 
an income of upwards of $12,500,000, and a surplus 
of $3,300,000, and is a company that can be confi- 
dently recommended to the patronage of the public. 


THE PLAZA HOTEL. 


Tuousanps of the readers of THe INDEPENDENT 
make a practice of visiting New York once or twice 
a year on business and pleasure bent; and when they 


do so they would consult their own comfort and in- 
terest in every way by staying at the Plaza Hotel, 
which fronts Central Park, Fifty-eighth and Fifty- 
ninth Streets, Plaza Square and Fifth Avenue. It is 
convenient to every of the city by street cars 
and the elevated railway, is absolutely fireproof, is 
conducted on American and European plans, and is 
one of the most luxurious hotels in the world. The 
— wrter and ice are vaporized on the ptem- 
ises, and are absolutely pure. 


VICTORS AS COASTERS. 


THERE are one or two features which will produce 
high speed in a bicycle. All other things | 
equal, the greater amount of strength developed wi 
produce the greater amount of speed. The great 
average public does not wish to race, does not wish 
to‘* scorch,” but it does wish to get the greatest 
amount of pleasure, exercise and health from riding 
bicycles, so that it comes down to this, that the 
easiest running bicycle gives the most desirable re- 
sults to the average, every-day rider. A short time 
since a coasting match was held at Mamaroneck, 
N. Y., for the purpose of testing the running quali- 
ties of the different makes of “9 without an 
power being applied. A long and rather steep hill 
was selected, and the different contestants were 
started from a standstill, the one making the longest 
distance being declared the winner. Out of a large 
number of entries, the Victor Bicycle Company, of 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., two s, and of 
these two one came out first and the other second, 
thus demonstrating in the most conclusive manner 
the easy running qualities of the Victor bicycle. 
Coasting requires absolutely perfect mechanical con- 
struction, resilient tires and perfect bearings, the 
three important features in the manufacture of the 
bicycle. In this contest the Victor bicycle was dem- 
onstrated to be the easiest running machine with the 
liveliest tires, most perfect bearings, and symmet- 
rical union of all the — It was, indeed, a very 
great victory for the Victor bicycle. 





A GREAT STORE. 

Tue bicycles at O’Neill’s are selling very fast. If 
you live inor near New York do not fail to examine 
this $44 Bicycle. If you live at a distance from New 
York you will not make a mistake by sending a 
check. It is a genuine bargain. 








GROCERIES. 
Mixed Tea, imported, 1 lb. package, 28c. Ib., equal 
to any 6oc. Tea sold in United States. 


Kornfed Hams and Bacon, sugar cured, finest at 
any price, Hams tic. Ib., boneless Bacon, toc. Ib. 


Imported Potted Delicacies, Pheasant, Chicken, 
Anchovy Paste, Bloater Paste, Turkey, Ham, 
Tongue, Game, Wild Duck, Strasbourg Meats, 
14c. can; $1.60 doz. 

Imported fresh Scotch Herring, gc. can. 

Kippered Herring, #3c. can. 

Finnan Haddie, 13c. can. 

Brook Trout, tomato sauce, 1 Ib. tins, 13¢.; 2 Ib. 
tins, 23c. 

Clam Chowder, 3 lb. tins, 17¢. 

Columbia River Salmon Steaks, 1 Ib. flat cans, 16c. 

Canada Losbter, new pack, 2§c. tin. 

Boned Chicken, Turkey, 39c. 1 Ib. tin. 

Devilled Ham, Tongue, 1§c. small tin, 26c. large. 

Preserves, %-pt. glass jars, pure fruit and cane 
sugar, only; Peaches, Green‘Gages, Apricots, 
Blackberries, Tomatoes, 1§c., usually 25c. 

Jersey Hand Packed Tomatoes, 7c. 3 Ib. can. 


BROADWAY 
* Oth & WihSee 


You needn’t waste one worry on 


quality--you won’t waste one on price. 


Baked Beans, luncheon size, 8c. can. 


California Fruits in glass, extra heavy syrup, vac- 
uum jars, Lemon Cling Peaches, Yellow Peaches, 
White Heath Peaches. Bartlett Pears, Green 
Gages, Plums,Apricots, 30c.; Wiesbaden Stuffed 
Prunes, trunks, 46c. 


Cantrell & Cochrome’s Ginger Ale, $1.20 doz. 

Ross Ginger Ale, $1.20 doz. 

Club Soda, $1 doz. 

Ross Lime Juice, 2§c. bot. 

Montserrat Lime Juice, 26c. bot. 

Ross Raspberry Vinegar, 38c. bot. 

Kola Champagne, 8c. bot. 

Corry’s Lemonade, 10c. bot. 

Imported pure Normandy Pippin ‘Cider, qts., $4.50 
doz.; pts., $2.50 doz. 

Congress Water, 2 doz. qts., $§; 4 doz. pts., $6.50. 

Fruit Syrups and Phosphates, all flavors, pts., 32c.; 
qts., §4c. bot. 

Pine Apple Cheese, picnic size, 38c. 

Sweet Breads, 1 Ib. tins, 2gc. 

Baby Pretzels, 1oc. carton. 





ST. DENIS HOTEL 


An atmosphere of quiet refinement, accompanied by 


convincing evidences of modernity in all that contributes to 


creature comfort, both outwardly and inwardly, attractively 


furnished rooms, and an unsurpassed cuisine, are qualities 


that one rarely finds in a large city hotel. 


For years it has 


been the pride of the proprietors of 


THE ST. DENIS 


that its reputation and prosperity have been grounded on just 


these essentials to comfortable living, 


An ideal location, opposite the beautiful pile and grounds 


of Grace Church, most convenient to either up-town or down- 


town business districts and the leading places of amuse- 


ment. 


The beautiful colonial dining-rooms are filled each day 


with the most select shopping public of New York and its 


suburbs. 


live in New York City. 


There is no better place to dine, no better place to 


THE ST. DENIS 


Broadway and Eleventh Street 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Opposite Grace Church, NEW YORK 
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SHIRT WAISTS_ 











and prepay pos- 
tage. 
The Waists 





with reinforced yoke, large Bishop sleeves, 
very full back, front gathered in pleats, laund- 
ered perfectly. At the above price—60 cents 


—they are the greatest bargain of the season. 
<< i> > 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 
ORY GOODS. PHILADELPHIA. 


STRAW HATS 


Most Complete Line in the City. 
FINE GOODS 
LOW. PRICES 
E. WILLARD JONES, 


49 Nassau St., New York. 
TRAVEL, ETC. 
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HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


UNITED STATES HOTEL 


SEASON OF 1896. 

Open from June 15 to October 1. 
Special rates by the week ; also for 
JUNE, JULY AND SEPTEMBER. 
For rates and other particulars, apply to 


TOMPKINS, GAGE & PERRY, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
en ee eee eZ 
POPULAR PRICES. 


GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Saratoga Springs, 
NOW OPEN. 


Transient Rates $4 per day and upward. 








é 
$ 


Special Terms per week and season. 
WOOLLEY & GERRANS, Proprietors. 








Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE 
PROPRIETORS. 








FILES AND BINDERS. 


We can supply Files or Binders for 
THE INDEPENDENT capable of ,holding 





26 numbers, post paid, for $1.00. 
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THE 


O’NEILL’S, 


Sixth Ave., 20th to 21st St., New York. 





Our 
‘Gold Standard”’ 


Bicycles 
(Ladies’ and Men’s). 





| $44.°.,, 


Our Bicycle Department has 
been crowded with impatient buy- 
ers every day since we opened it. 
In fact, people have had to leave 
without being waited on. The 
rush for these Wheels has shown 
us that the people were looking 
for a genuine 


High Class Wheel 


at a fair price, and were quick to 
recognize one when they saw it. 


These Wheels are sold for 
cash only. We will not even 
ship them C. O. D. Neither 
will we express them free 
outside of New York City, 
Jersey City, or Brooklyn. 





Ladies’ Bicycle Suits 
Our Greatest Bargain. 


Suits of all wool, light weight mix- 
tures, five pieces—-cap, jacket, divided 
skirt, bag and leggings, 


"7.98. 


Usual price, $12.00. 


Linen Crash Suits, five pieces, as 
above, and sold elsewhere at $10.00. 


Our Price, 4.98. 


A Price Sensation in Men’s 
Bicycle Suits. 





This little announcement will interest 
every bicyclist about New York. Read 
it: 

A couple of days ago our buyer se- 
cured a big lot of High-Grade Bicycle 
Suits from one of the best clothing 
manufacturers in the country. He need- 
ed money badly—in fact, so badly that 
we are enabled to sell these suits to you 
at the following phenomenal prices: 


The Greatest Bargain of 
Them All, 


Suits of Scotch Mixed Cheviots and 
Plain Cloths (Tan and Blue), with tan 
cloth cuff on Pants. 


Our Price, 3.98. 


{3 Sold all over town at prices rang- 
ing from 7.00 to 10.50. 


Men’s 
Covert Cloth Suits 


Double-Seated Pants, this season’s 
style, a good suit to knock around in, 
and regularly sold by other houses for 
3.98. 


i= Our Price, 1.98. 


Extra Pants for these Suits, 98c. 





The Popular 


CRASH SUIT, 
2.48. 


Usual Price, $3.98. 





CARPETS. 


Great Clearing Sale. 


In all the different grades. 


Mattings! Mattings! 


Just received a cargo of FANCY CHINA MATTING, 
to close out from $3.50 per roll of 40 yards, upward. 


Summer Furniture. 


UPHOLSTERED IN FINE NINGPOO MATTING. 

3 and 5-piece Suits, Settees, Couches, Rockers, Chairs. 
Also a full line of RATTAN FURNITURE 
AT ABOUT HALF VALUE. 

SPECIAL! SOMETHING NEW! 

The Automatic Swinging Hammeck-Couch, 
in canvas, Denim and Fancy Grass Matting. 


Sheppard Knapp & Co., 


SIXTH AVE., 13TH AND 14TH STS., N.Y, 








There is no Scenery 


on the Contirent of America or in the world to be 
compared with that on the line of the 


Canadian Pacific Railway 


SUCH IS THE VERDICT 


of all Tourists, Experienced Travelers and Globe 
Trotters who have traveled over the line, and 
oe the major portion of 
AROUND THE ORLD 
Travel, who are continually 
trumpeting above fact to 
their friends and ac- 
quaintance and tell- 
ing them they in- 
tend to n 
the trip 
again. 
Japan, China, Hawaiian and Fijian Islands, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, all reached by Canadian 
Pacific Steamships. 


For Descriptive Pamphlets, Time Tables and Tickets 
apply to 


E. V. SKINNER, 353 Breadway, NewYork. 

H. McMURTRIE, cor. Third and Chestnut 
Sts., Philadelphia. 

H. J. COLVIN, 197 Washington St.,Bosten. 

C. SHEEHY, 11 Fort St., W. Detroit. 

J. F. LEE, 232 Se. Clark St., Chicago. e 

C. B. HIBBARD, Guarantee Lean Building, 
Minneapelis. 

M. M. STERN, Chrenicle Building, San 
Francisce, or te D. McNICOLL, General 

Pass. Agent, Montreal, Can. 
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Insurance. 
What is Life Insurance ? 


(E1enTH ARTICLE.) 


Just to show the vast influence 
of the rate, let us suppose a dollar 
put out once, and another put out 
annually, and see how they would have 
swollen in twenty-five and fifty years: 


AMOUNT OF ONE DOLLAR. 
In 25 years. In 50 years. 


4 POF CONE... ccccecs $2.6658 $7. 1067 
GIG Ok cgensedesdcee 3.0054 9.0326 
5 gi Re Ee 3.3864 11.4674 
GF _pedccccececce 4.2919 18.4202 
| WS _vevces souews 5-4274 29.4570 
8 ie aaibamiagtees 6.8485 46.9016 
9 OS ecalees Wewdee 8.6231 74-3575 
10 Ne  Cetadacentews 10.8347 117.3909 


AMOUNT OF ONE DOLLAR PER ANNUM. 
In 25 years. In 50 years. 


4 POF COnt.......00- $43. 3117 $158.7738 
GE kecccs cess 46.5706 186.5337 
5 a Er rere! 50.1135 219.8154 
6 Wn | esequomees 58.1564 307.7561 
eer rere 67.6765 434.9860 
8 ) eceelasaves 78.9544 619.6718 
GO ©  wetelcinecs 92. 3240 888.4411 
10 SD Jaonweina’ 108, 1818 1,280. 2994 


The term dividend is an unfortunate 
one in life insurance, as tending to ob- 
scure the important fact that insurance 
has no profit for its members, in the 
strict sense of that word. Such as it is, 
however, the dividend may be applied 
on reduction of the current premium, or 
(if no more premiums are payable) may 
be drawn in cash; or (in either of these 
cases) it may be left unused and may 
stand to produce a reversionary addition 
to the policy, payable with it. Such an 
addition is larger than the face of the 
dividend, because the company has the 
use of the money meanwhile and the 
‘‘present value’’ of a sum of money is 
always less than its value years hence, 
the difference depending upon the length 
of the term of waiting and the interest 
rate assumed. 

Policies are divided into two classes: 
plain Ordinary Life and Endowment. 
The Life policy is payable only at the 
death of the insured; the Endowment is 
payable at the end of a specified term 
of years, or at death if that occurs 
sooner. The theory of the Endowment 
is that the insured party has, for a term 
of years covering the natural term of 
vigor and earning capacity, no pecuniary 
interest in himself (so to speak) the 
damage wrought by his death falling 
upon his heirs, who lose him as a means 
of support; but if he survive this period 
he may need the money himself, and 
accordingly the policy is made payable 
to him at that time. The Life policy 
may be written so as to require pre- 
miums for only a term of years; thus 
there are 20-payment, 15-payment and 
10-payment policies, on which premiums 
run for such number of years and then 
the policies are ‘‘paid-up.’’ Similarly, 
the Endowment may be made to require 
premiums through its entire term or 
only through a portion of that term; 
thus a 10-payment 20-year endowment, 
issued at age 35 for a $79.20 premium, 
would require $79.20 annually for ten 
years, and the policy would be payable 
in twenty years or at prior death. 

Any life policy is equivalent to an en- 
dowment payable at the age of go, and 
it is sometimes.thus described. As the 
term to run lessens the annual cost must 
increase; hence short-term endowments 
are expensive. As the stipulated num- 
ber of premium payments lessens their 
size must increase; hence ‘‘ limited pay- 
ment”’ policies are expensive. It is not 
in our purpose to attempt to say what 
plan is best, unless in the most general 
way, and so we merely point out that 
the larger the premium (of course as de- 





pending on the kind of policy, not on 
its amount or on the age of the party) 
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the greater what is called the ‘‘self’’ 

insurance. For instance, let a man take 

a plain life policy at. $27.10; if he dies 

in the first year the company has re- 

ceived less than if he took a tIo-pay- 

ment one at $53.60. So a risk which 

would be declined at one premium 

might be accepted at a higher one on 

another form of policy; the reason is 

that altho all forms are figured to be 

nearly equivalent in the long run the 

company risks less, and the individual 

more, on the high-premium forms dur- 
ing the early years. What ‘‘self’’ in- 
surance means must now be plain; but” 
we may add that enézre self-insurance 
is what is expensively indulged in by 
those who insure themselves in reality 
by not insuring in the usual sense of the 
word at all. 

An Endowment necessarily contains 
two elements: insurance and a banking 
deposit. A man of 30 may have a plain 
Life, with premiums through life, at 
$23.30, this being plain insurance. He 
may take a 10-year endowment at 
$106.60, or he may pay it up in five 
years at $187.60; then he will evidently 
be paying $23.30 for insurance, and 
$83.30 or $164.30 as deposit. If the 
company is to pay $1,000 in ten years it 
must evidently collect something more 
than $100 a year, since it may have to 
pay at any time. Are such policies 
profitable and advisable for the individ- 
ual? No broad answer can be wisely 
and honestly given—it ‘‘depends.’’ For 
instance, it is not hard to suppose the 
case of a man of spendthrift habits who, 
by ashort endowment, could save money 
which he would otherwise let go; it is 
conceivable that even the rare policy on 
which the entire premium is paid at 
once may sometimes be judicious. 

There is one rule which can be broad- 
ly stated: the poorer the risk the lower 
the rate per $1,000 desirable for the ap- 
plicant, as has already been suggested 
in considering the ‘‘note’’ plan. But 
in such case the company will desire the 
highest one. 

As a suggestive comparison we ap- 
pend a single page of a rate book, the 
age being 30: 

PLAIN LIFE POLICY. 





Premiums annually for life.......... $23 30 
2 a © *¢ GOGthins:: 83 00 
“é “ ae 10 we” Sewite Ss oo 
“ sl — aro 36 60 
ie ” ee  viewews 31 10 
ENDOWMENT, PREMIUMS PAYABLE UNTIL 
MATURITY. 
Policy payable at death, 
OF iM 10 YEATS.. cc crcccsccccccees $106 60 
Se 8 lis. » weaeitcdawecdeeaeacte 68 20 
SOO OF A  seenlas waadadisedagad 49 60 
eB nce ee coccccvevesoes 39 10 
OF a sakeuswivenncicadves 32 60 
mT a “eedakaguadaceusaaaee 28 50 
ENDOWMENT, WITH PREMIUMS FOR IO YEARS 
ONLY. 
Policy payable at death, 
OF 19 £5 YOATBcc cc cccgeccccsccccss $90 40 
Te Be sasentasedcinseenwds 77 80 
eT Be wucnwttcnsesccqseads 68 10 
a eee 60 90 
, er rrecrerer er cr ee 55 60 
ENDOWMENT, WITH PREMIUMS FOR 5 YEARS 
ONLY. 
Policy payable at death, 
OF IM 10 VEATS.....ceccecceccvcece $187 60 
~  gdsscdoerardéeceeeee 158 70 
mr 6 Sits zane 136 20 
a ee  Secwedcancsuedeekdee 8 
ae 46 S “e os sn 
a 105 go 
BS.  cecusindsqeadeoucdes 50 


The reader may figure on these for 
himself in comparisons. The earlier 
the maturity ofthe policy, or the small- 
er the stipulated number of premiums, 
the larger their amount. 

There are some other forms of policy 
which need not be considered here, the 
above being the two grand divisions. 
We mention one, however, because it 
illustrates a vital distinction already 
pointed out. There is a form upon 
which the premiums paid are returnable 
as a mortuary dividend; that is, all the 
money paid in is repaid, together with 
the sum named in the policy. Thus, at 
age 30, the plain life and the 10-payment 
life rate are $23.30 and $48; but for $24 
and $51 the policy may be made to cover 
a mortuary dividend equal to all pre- 
miums which have been paid. Surely 
anybody would gladly pay the trifle of 
70 cents or $3 more annually, in con- 
sideration of having all premiums re- 
funded at death, and there seems some- 
thing strange about this; life insurance 
really zs a mystery which the plain man 
‘can make nothing of. But is it ? Look- 
ing closer we discover a condition: the 
premiums are returnable as a mortuary 
dividend only ‘‘ in case of death within 
ten years.’’ This is evidently another 
matter. Onsuch a contract, if death 
occurs within the term mentioned it is 
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of mo great concern to either party 
whether ten premiums have been paid 
in or only one; for the sole difference is 
in the use of the money meanwhile. For 
ten payments of 70 cents, the company 
takes the risk of having to refund ten 
payments of $23.30; for $7 it wagers $233 
that the insured will live ten years. For 
a longer term of this particular hazard, 
thus: 





Premiums payable ; as 
a mortuary dividend, 
in case of death, 
within 
10 yrs. I5 yrs. 20 yrs. 
Ordinary life..$23 30 $24 $2470 $25 70 
10-paym nt life. 4800 51 53 60 10 


We mention this return- -premium for 
a special reason; it illustrates the com- 
paratively slight mortality risk and con- 
sequently comparatively light insurance 
cost during the younger ages, say from 
25 to 50. Term insurance can be had 
at low rates, but /for-/zfe insurance is 
quite’ another case. We have given 
space to exhibiting this, desiring to have 
it distinctly understood, because of its 
importance as bearing upon rates. 


The Family’s Point of View. 


COLONEL JACOB L. GREENE, Presi- 
dent of the Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, has this sensible 
word to say on life insurance: 


‘*If you are thirty-five years old and 
are in good health, and are earning $100 
a month, your life, on which this earning 
depends, is worth $22,700 in cash to-day 
to your family. If you die they lose the 
$100 a month, the equivalent of which is 
the $22,700. The cash value of your life 
to them is, therefore, $22,700. They lose 


that if you die. You have made your 
family dependent on you—dependent on 
that $100 a month. You have put them 


at the risk of losing it by losing you. If 
you had a piece of property which was 
bringing you in $100 a month, and it 
stood a chance of being destroyed and so 
cutting off your income, you would not 
rest until you had taken enough of that 
$100 a month and insured yourself against 
the loss of it. You would consider that you 
had not done your duty by yourself until 
you had so protected yourself effectually. 
Your life is just such a piece of property 
to your family; you have made it so. 
They need just that same effectual pro- 
tection against its loss which may come 
any day. And they cannot protect them- 
selves. They rely on you for that as 
much as they do for the $100 a month 
itself. They need protection against that 
loss even more than you need protection 
against the loss of your property. But 
they cannot have it unless you give it to 
them. You have exposed them to the 
loss; you have made them dependent on 
you; you alone can protect them in their 
dependence.” 





INSURANCE. 
are 1896. 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
H. M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


THE GREAT NATIONS 


of old gave to posterity each its own special con- 
tribution. The Jews gave Religion, the Greeks 
gave Art and Literature, the Romans gave Law. 
A large share of the Roman bequest came to the 
State of Ohio, as is seen in the fact that the In- 
surance Laws of Ohio are the best of any State. 
They forbid all risky investments. They make 
an ennual examination of each home company by 
the State Commissioner a legal necessity. This 
is one secret of the great success of 
THE UNION CENTRAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A QUARTER OF A CENTURY. 


For more than a quarter of a century 
the a. Life Insurance Com- 

any, of New York, has been engaged in 
Secmshing the best and most approved 
form of life insurance under its policies, 
which are extremely liberal, contain no 
restrictions, provide for immediate pay- 
ment upon receipt of satisfactory proof of 
death, and the premium rates are ex- 
tremely low. rite the company for its 
literature. 














THE INDEPENDENT 


Employers’ Liability Assurance 
Corporation, Ltd., of London. 


THE OLDEST AND STRONGEST LIABILITY IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY IN THE WORLD. 


This com 


has had many more years’ experience in 
Ba 


ty usiness than any other company. 


tes are somewhat higher than those of other Lia- 
te Oility companies, but are the lowest that are possible 
consistent with safety,as shown by its long experi- 
ence, 


It conducts its business at a lower rate of expense than 
any other company. 


It will continue to give policy holders the same thor- 
ough care and permanent qectenes which have 
given it its high reputation in the past. 


8. STANLEY BROWN, General Manager, London. 
GEO. MUNROE ENDICOTT, Mgr. and Atty. for U.S. 


DWIGHT, SMITH & LITTLE, Gen. Agents, 


Ne. 51 Cedar as New York. 





Hanover 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
New York. 


I. REMSEN LANE, President. 
HOWARD P. GRAY, CHARLES L. ROE, 


Vice Pres’t. Secretary. 
CHARLES A. SHAW, JOSEPH McCORD, 
2d Vice Pres’t. Ass’t Sec’y. 





AGENCIES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES AND TOWNS 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


A POLICY sili 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


1s the simplest and safest 
form of contract. 


It affords immediate and absolute protection to 
the family and the estate. 

It supplies a fund for wife and children against 
the hour of greatest trial. 

It pays endowments and death claims promptly, 
and loans money to its policy holders. 

Its trust fund policies, with low premiums and 
cash guarantees, is unsurpassed. 

If you want a policy for which you will pay about 
half the premium on an ordinary life policy, buy the 
Interchangeable Term policy. 

There is no better, no stronger company. For 
particulars, address 


E. S. FRENCH, Vice President, 
21 Cortlandt St. New York City. 


‘CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 





Extract from Statement made Jan. 1, 1896. 


ee $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 
I Ria55snskvexbenboseneseeece 4,191,020 12 


2,025,808 13 
3,025,808 13 
7,216,828 25 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Main Office, CONTINENT AL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F.C. MOORE, President. 
HENRY EVANS, Vice President. 

EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 

CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R, J. TAYLOR, MY¢’r Loss Dept. 

CH. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept., S.W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. McDONALD, General Manager, GEO. E. 


KLINE, Ass’t to General Manager, Western De- 
partment, Rialto Building, Chicago, III. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 


IIIS: cov ncccesssursccesssus 
Policy-holders’ Surplus....... 
Gross Assets................-e. eee 








J. ™M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice President. 
J.B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer, 





OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


New York, January 2ist, 1896. 


The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its affairs 
in the 3ist of Deceutber, 1895: 


Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Janu- 





ary, 1895, to 3ist December, 1895.......... . $2,622,872 42 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 
PE debnnccccstccccteustsesorcccesns 1,027,151 41 
Total Marine Premiums................++++++ $3,650,023 $3 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 
1895, to 31st December, 1895..............+++ $2,540,748 83 
Losses paid during the same ne ee ce 
TR sccckvschbesovisovenipexap $1,218,407 55 








Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses. $603,415 82 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York Stock, 
City Banks and other Stocks............... $8,059,105 00 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise..... 1,216,500 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 
IEE. . ovovcsccssebecapiececdososeocce 1,000,004 90 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... ° 896,431 88 
SIL .coscconsessbecbebevinsdgvaeunsse 202,518 33 
is oiniin vb wesecnessetsecvussssscteseoned $11,374,560 11 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1890 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of paymvent, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1895, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fifth of May next. 
By order of the Board. 

J. H. siatesebaetaing Secretary. 











TRUSTEES: 
W.H. H. MOORE N. DENTON SMITH 
A. A. RAVEN, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
JAMES LOW EDW. FLOYD-JONES, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, GEORGE H. MACY, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
WIL WEBB, WALDRON P. BROWN, 
HORACE GRA ANSON W. HARD, 


( 
HRISTIAN De tHoMsEN, ISAAC % 
HARLES P. BURDETT, ‘JOSEPH AGOSTINI 
ENRY E AWE RNO 





Cc BE 
& 

HENRY E. H N N 
WILLIAM E. DODGE; 

GEORGE BLISS, VERETT R, 
JOHN R. RIKER, WILLIAM B.BOULTON, 
C. A. HAND GEORGEW.QUINTARD 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, PAUL L.T UD 


BA 
BustAy ANSIMCK, JOHN B. WOODWARD, 
GEORGE COPPELL. 


W. H. H. MOORE, President. 
A. A. RAVEN, Vice President. 
F. A.PARSONS, 2d Vice * resident. 


1850. 1896. 


THE UNITED STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
This old and reliable Company has now the experience 
of forty-six years of practical Life Insurance, which has 
soaese it that the sine qua non of success is the ado 
tion of _— 2 ans of insurance, and the pursuit of a li 
eral icy or both its Insured and its Agents. 
These Pv ensentiah t sses in an eminent de 





e, but 
is the 


forfeit 
or exten 


Active and successful ‘Ag ents, wishing to represent 
this Comeane, —« communicate with - President, at 
the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York 


OFFICERS: 
- BURFORD.. 


-- President. 





<aesae Actuary. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
GEO. G. WILLIAMG............ Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank. 
SE Bie BRED. 65 nbn é.hapese baeresnccncrennan Builder. 
. H. PERKINS, JR.. Pres. mp. & Traders’ Nat. Bank. 
JAMES R. PLUM Leather. 
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Investments in Annuities. 


WITH all the marvelous growth and de- 
velopment of Life Insurance in America the 
kindred subject of the practical utility of An- 
nuities has been comparatively neglected. 
This should not be. An Annuity relatively 
is just as important as Life Insurance for 
those to whose needs and wants it is 
adapted. In England the purchase of An- 
nuities has long been a favorite form of in- 
vestment, and the fact that the Government 
sells them has served to create a degree of 
public confidence in them which could be 
obtained in no other way. 

There are thousands of people in this 
country who, through years of frugality 
and industry, have succeeded in saving a 
few thousand dollars, the income on which, 
at current rate of interest, falls far short of 
providing a sufficient sum for the support of 
their declining years. They dread to use 
any of the principal, for with every dollar 
taken therefrom the income suffers a pro- 
portionate decrease, and thus when advanced 
age is reached the inevitable result is to 
find themselves without either principal or 
income. After a life of usefulness and inde- 
pendence, the possibility of becoming the 
recipient of charity,even from one’s own 
kin, must always produce feelings of morti- 
fication and humiliation in every rightly 
constituted mind. Burns has truly said, 
‘*Old age and poverty are an ill-matched 
pair.”’ 

An Annuity obviates all danger of such 
an unfortunate future condition. In the 
case of a man aged sixty, $5,000 would pur- 
chase an Annuity of $500 a year, whereas 
it would require the sum of $12,500 invested 
with equal security at four per cent. inter- 
est to produce a like income. 

There is no form of investment that 
can take the place of an Annuity, inasmuch 
as anything else in the way of invest- 
ment or speculation, if it earns a large 
rate of interest, almost always sacri- 
fices security, with the possible resulting 
loss of principal. The history of the past 
three or four years has been prolific in re- 
vealing the weakness of many of our sup- 
posedly strongest financial and commercial 
institutions, and the disastrous results which 
have attended these appalling evidences of 
man’s fallibility and his inherent weakness 
in foreseeing and preparing for the future, is 
still a conspicuous and distinct recollection 
in the minds of thousands. 

When a man is investing his all i in order 
to provide the largest income possible for 
his old age, the one requisite and all-essen- 
tial consideration must be security, abso- 
lute security, first, last, and allthe time. The 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, of New 
York, with its Agencies in almost every civ- 
ilized part of the world, affords this abso- 
lute security and personifies the highest 
type of solvency of our age; its business is 
such that it may well be said to have an un- 
expiring lease on the ages.— Adv. 
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FIDELITY AND CASUALTY ¢0., 


Casualty Insurance Specialties, 


BONDS OF SURETYSHIP: 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT, 
G 
AT 
melee am Bolle EE EVaTO Policies. 


$ PAID SINCE ORGANIZar, 
LORsE 06,391,178.12. On, 
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STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January Ist, 1896, 


ASSETS..............000005. ..$11,122,983 90. 
LIABILITIES............. .. 9,847,252 00 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard).... $1,275,731 90 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
Cc, W. ANDERSON, Cen. Agent. 














AMERICAN 


FIRE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
_Philadelphia. 





$500,000 00 
reinsurance and all other claims. 1,600,466 64 
Surplus over all Liabilities..................+0+ 309,117 89 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist, 189%, $2,409,584 53 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 





Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
ey Og Bo viveciccccccncscsccoend $25,297,583 62 
RDS isc icovbnces cb.cscescapsnccceece 23,165,543 99 

$2,132,039 63 





All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 


an 

entitled by the Massachuseti 
ication tote rates and values 4 ony ‘age sent on appli- 

lication to the Com; MB ereetae 

ENJ. F. STEVEN cident. 


ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres. 
8. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec, 
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OF 


THE INDEPENDENT 
FIFTY-FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT 


THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
JOHN A. McCALL, President. 


346 & 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


DECEMBER 3hst, 1895. 


ASS 


* Bonds ($102,802,293.27) and Stocks ($4,397,531. - owned 


Bonds and Mortgages, first liens 
Real Estate 
+ Net Premiums in course at eclieetion 


Cash in Bank and Trust Companies at interest . 
Loans on Policies and Premium Notes (Reserve charged thereon in 


Liabilities $9,300,000) 
Interest and Rents accrued 


Loans and Collaterals (Market voles of Securities, $2, 191,748 00) 


Total Assets : ° 
LIABI 


Policy Reserve, per Certificate of New York 


Additional Policy Reserve voluntarily set aside by the Company 
Claims in process of adjustment, Annuities and Endowments not presented 


Premiums Paid in Advance 
Unpaid Dividends not claimed 
Policy Trust Funds payable in instalments 


Total Liabilities 


ETS. 

$107,199,824 52 
32,712,480 03 
16,008,650 oo 
4,854,587 95 
6,144,943 88 


° ° ° 4,780,867 66 
1,302,836 50 
1,787,800 00 


$174,791,990 54 





LITIES. 


Insurance Department $147,740,656 00 
1,200,000 00 
1,356,412 95 
137,881 61 

. 130,336 74 

. : 188,025 35 


$150,753,312 65 





Total Surplus to Policy Holders (per Certificate 


New York State Insurance Department) 


24,038,677 89 








Total . . . $174,791,990 54 

INCOME—1895. 
New premiums (including Annuities, $1,069,934.51) $6,201,658 49 
Renewal Premiums : 24,117,092 96 
Interest, Rents, etc. (including Trust Fund, $31,000. 00) 7:573-514 11 


Total Income 





B37. 892,265 56 





DISBURSEMENTS—1895. 


Death Claims ° $8,677,033 24 
Endowments 2,072,445 07 
Dividends and other pay ments to policy holders 6,044,053 63 


All other pay —h——eszee Taxes, 
Advertising 


Total <a 
Excess of income 


Salaries, Medical _— and 
2 


a 
$24,663,055 88 














13,229,209 68 

Total $37, 892, 265 56 
INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 

Number. Amount. 

Paid-for Policies in Force, December 31st, 1894 262,246 $771,837,770 

t New Paid-for Policies, 1895 i 53,943 127,492,555 

Old Policies Revived, Increased, etc. 691 8,507,762 

Total 316,880 $907,838,087 

Total Terminated in 1895 39,187 108,810,758 

¢ Paid-for Policies in Force December 31st 1895 277,693 $799,027,329 

Gain in’1895 15,447 $27,189,559 

Policies Declined in 1895 8,254 21,643,883 


CERTIFICATE OF 


STATE OF 


SUPERINTENDENT. 


NEW YORK. 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 


I, JAMES F. PIERCE, Superintendent of Insurance 


ALBANY, January 11th, 1896. 
of the State of New York, do hereby certify that the NEW 


YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, of the City of New York, in the State of New York, is duly authorized to 


transact the business of Life Insurance in this State. 


I FURTHER CERTIFY that, in accordance with the provistons of Section Eighty-four of the Insurance Law 
of the State of New York, I have caused the policy obligations of the said Company, outstanding on the 31st day of 
December, 1895, to be valued, as per the Combined Experience Table of Mortality, at FOUR PER CENT. interest, 


and I find the net value thereof, on the said 3ist day af D 


$147,740, 


ecember, 1895, to be 


656.00. 


I FURTHER CERTIFY that, from its Annual Statement for December 3ist, 1895, filed in this Department, the 


NET SURPLUS to policy holders is shown to be 


on the basis of ADMITTED ASSETS, 


$174,79 


after deducting therefrom the NET RESERVE (8147,7 
Liabilities. 


_ $24,038,677.89, . 


| ,990.54, 


40,656.00) as calculated by this Department, and all other 


IN WITNESS THEREOF, I have hereunto subscribed my name, and caused my official seal to be affixed at the 


City of ‘a? a the day and year first above written. 








JAMES F. PIERCE, 


Superintendent of Sneurance. 






OFFICERS: 
JOHN A. McCALL......----0-eeeeeee President, EDWARD N. PE kaccsccoscecoare Treasurer. 
HENRY TUCK........-----+---- Vice President. | HUGH 8S. THOMPSON Comptrelier. 
A. H. WELCH......-------- 24 Vice President. | A- HUNTINGTON..........) edical Director. 
GEORGE W. PERKINS, 34d Vice President. THEODORE M. BANTA.............. Cashier. 
R. W. WEERBG.........------eeeeee errors Actuary. | JOHNC. W HITNEY.................... Auditer. 
CHAS. C. WHITNEY......------+-+- Secretary. | D. P. KINGSLEY........... Supt. of Agencies. 
TRUSTEES: 

WILLIAM H. APPLETON....... D. Appleton & Co., Pubs. | Gzo. AUSTIN MORRISON....... Pres. Am. Cotton Oil Co 
C. C. BALDWIN. ....ccccccccccccccccccccccscescocces Banker. it hiinicixaciwccscednatiamanal Nevins & Co. 
WILLIAM F. BUCKLEY.........0--e0eeeeeeeee Capitalist. | AUGuUsTUSs G. PAINE...... Pres. New York & Penna. Co. 
JOHN CLAFLIN........ The H. B. Claflin Co., Dry Goods. | GEorGE W. PERKINS.................+ 3d Vice President. 
CHaRLEs 8. FAIRCHILD...... Late Sec’y U.S. Treasury. | Epmunp D. RanDoupu...Pres. Continental Nat'l Bank. 
EDWARD N. GIBBS........+-++--++ Treasurer of Company. | Hiram R.STEELE....................44 Attorney at Law. 
WILuiaM R. Grace...Wm. R. Grace & Co., Merchants. CE inserts vicciccccoctoctbecevnia China Ware. 
Ww. B. HORNBLOWER.......-+ Attor’y and Coun. at Law. | WILLIAM L. STRONG........... Mayor of New York City. 
WaLter H. LEwis....... Lewis Bros. & Co., Dry Goods. | HENRY TUCK...............0..2ceeeceeeeee Vice President. 
Woopsury Laxepon..Joy, Langdon & Co, “ “ JouN J. VALENTINE..... Pres. Wells, Fargo & Co.’s Ex. 
JOHN A. MCCALL........000022sccccccccccccers *, President. RST THe ives tcc cscccvsgsvscede .2d Vice President. 
Henry C. MORTIMER....- Mortimer & Wisner, Brokers. DaViW A, WEEEBis.cc ccc ccccdcccvccvcedeticosceed Capitalist. 





* The Yalue of Bonds and Stocks are reported as they appeared in the Stock Exchange quotations of December 31st 


“ Average 
+ Does not include any unre gt 
um has been 


+ No polley oF sum of insurance is Included in these, ame 


values "—as allowed by law—would 


much higher. 
premiums on new issues. Policies are not reported in force unless the first 


sum of insurance is fa included in these a except where the first premium therefor, as provided 


Old and Young. 


The Patriot Horse. 
BY JAMES BUCKHAM. 


Tuts is the story of Dobbin, a hero of 
Eighteen-twelve— 

Not to be found in the records, however 
you search and delve. 

If the horse had been Auman—but that is 
another affair; 

Argument isn’t history—and, besides, 
what does Dobbin care? 


So many sacks of powder the mill had 
agreed to send 

To help repel the British. 
was at Upper Bend, 

Fourteen miles from the soldiers, 
over a wooded hill, 

Three men making the powder—and fifty 
sacks to fill.] 


But the mill 


and 


None could be spared to carry the powder 
to the fort. 

But there was the old nag, Dobbin—as 
staid as a judge in court! 

F.fty times in a season he traveled the 
well-known trail. 

Start him off with a back-load—he’d take 
it through without fail. 


So they loaded the sacks on Dobbin, and 
twice every week, sedate, 

The old horse trudged through the forest 
and up to the arsenal gate; 

Then back, with the sacks all empty— 
while he was as round and sleek 

As if he’d stayed in his stable and feasted 
throughout the week! 


But once as the faithful Dobbin was plod- 
ding his lonely road, 

With thoughts, no doubt, on the supper 
he’d get in exchange for his load, 

Six Tories jumped from the bushes, and 
loudly commanded, Whoa! 

Dobbin stopped, from sheer habit—he 
was only a horse, you know. 


But when they began advancing, behind 
and before, his fears 

Blazed into righteous anger, and back 
went his pointed ears. 

Come, if you dare! his eyes said; and out 
went his sturdy hoofs. 

Not a man ventured nearer; some hints 
are as good as proofs! 


Forward marched patriot Dobbin; back 
fell the baffled foe. 

‘*Shoot him!”’ cried one;—then, quickly, 
‘*No! for your life’s sake, no! 


Think of the blaze in the powder!” Well 
that he thought, and spoke! 
Otherwise, Tories and Dobbin were 


presently naught but smoke. 


Not a hand laid on his forelock—no one 
too close behind— 

Sturdily jogged old Dobbin, with his stall 
at the fort in mind. 

The Tories they cursed and whoa’d him; 
but careless of that was he;— 
With five plump sacks of powder, 

could well afford to be. 


he 


Up to the fort, at sunset, plodded the 
faithful nag, 

Not a grain of the powder lost from a sin- 
gle bag. 

Little enough old Dobbin thought of his 
bravery— 

Only the noblest heroes are half as mod- 
est as he! 

Boston, Mass. 


“Old Glory.” 


BY MARIA LOUISE POOL. 


SHE confided to her friend that 
‘somehow, all the week, she'd felt just 
as worked up as she could be—she 
didn’t know what ‘twas, ‘less ‘twas 
“cause Fourth of July was so near. She 
always did feel all kind of wrought up 
then.’’ 

When Clara Wales had spoken thus 
she gave a little deprecatory laugh. 
Then she readjusted her eyeglasses, 
which had fallen off when she laughed. 

Her friend stopped her work and 





looked at ‘‘Clary,’’ for Clary is what 
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everybody called her. She sawa some- 
what stout woman with a round face 
and thin, light hair, smoothed and pull- 
ed back. Clary looked forty; but she 
was really only thirty-five. She had so 
calm an appearance just now that her 
companion smiled, and remarked: 

‘¢T suppose you are excited, since you 
say so; but you don’t show it.”’ 

Clary picked up her thimble from her 
lap and fitted it on her finger; she 
glanced round on the piazza floor. 

‘¢Where’s that roll of red cambric ?”’ 
she asked. ‘‘Oh, here 'tis.’’ She 
reached forward and pulled off a few 
yards. The piazza was already billowy 
with red, white and blue stuff that 
sometimes fluttered in the warm west 
wind that swept around the corner. 
Borne on that wind, also, was the occa- 
sional sound of a fife and drum, very 
badly played; and sometimes the shrill 
‘Halt! forward! march!’’; then the fife 
and drum more continuously. 

‘‘I s’pose them boys will drill every 
minute till the Fourth,’’ said Clary. 
«I d’know but hearin’ them makes me 
nervous. Jane, 1 wish you’d hand me 
the star pattern. Be you goin’ totry to 
cut out’s many stars as there is States ? 
It’ll be a dretful job.”’ 

‘«T suppose there really ought to be; 
if there ain’t, somebody’ll be counting 
them and finding that there are some 
missing.’’ 

All right; I ain’t trying to shirk,’’ 
responded Clary, cheerfully; ‘I might’s 
well be cuttin’ out ’n’ sewin’ on stars as 
anything. How many States is there 
now, anyway? It never seems right to 
me to have more’n thirty-one, or is it 
thirty-three ?”’ 

Clary’s shears went snip, snip around 
the pattern which she had pinned on to 
the white cambric. 

The air came in sweet puffs; an oriole 
lighted on a drooping limb of the near- 
est elm, and swung there silently, look- 
ing sharply down at the two women be- 
low him. 

The fife and drum drew still nearer, 
playing, ‘‘ Yankee Doodle ’’ with great 
vigor. Down the street, a few-rods 
away, was the prim little building of 
the Congregational church. From its 
open window there now suddenly pour- 
ed the strains of ‘‘ The Star Spangled 
Banner,”’ played with great vigor and 
correctness. 

The two women stopped their work 
for a moment and sat with lifted heads, 
listening. 

Then one of them hummed with the 
organ: 

‘In triumph shall wave, 
O’er the land of the free and the home of 
the brave.”’ 


‘‘That’s Effie Lincoln practicing for 
next Saturday,’’ said Jane, resuming 
her sewing. ‘‘ You know the proces- 
sion is going to march down Union and 
up Spring Street, and round the square, 
and then march into the church; and 
when they come in, Effie’s going to 
play ‘‘America,’’ and our choir and 
the North Village choir are going to 
sing it. There’s a. man visiting the 
Digbys at the North Village that’s go- 
ing to sing ‘‘ The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner’’ alone—all but where the choirs 
join in, you know. They say he’s got 


the best tenor voice that’s ever been 

heard round here. I think it'll be 

grand, don’t you ?”’ ; 
‘‘Splendid!’’ said Clary. <‘* And 


Effie Lincoln plays real well, don’t she ?’’ 

‘Yes; first-rate. She’s been taking 
lessons of Miss Kneeland, the same one 
that gave lessons to Ruth Winship, you 
know; and Ruth was the best player we 
ever had round here. And Squire Stead’s 
going to give the oration; and then 
there’s a collation in the vestry; we all 
make the cake and ice-cream, so it don’t 





- 
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come hard on any one, you see; and fire- 
works in the evening. We all contrib- 
uted. There’s to be one set piece, 
George Washington on Horseback, with 
the figures 1776 over his head. It did 
seem as if we ought to make something 
of the Fourth once ina while. It’s ten 
years since we’ve made any account of 
the day. I don’t think we sh’ll be sorry 
for celebrating kind of systematically. 
Where’s that star pattern again? 
Oh, here ‘tis. I really am ’shamed’s I 
can be that I don’t know how many 
States there are now. They add a State 
every little while, it seems to me. 
You know we're going to drape this 
cambric in the vestry where the tables’ll 
be set. I told ’em I'd undertake that, 
besides a few other things. And you see 
if I don’t have the stars just right in 
number everybody ‘ll know how ignorant 
I am.”’ 

Jane’s tongue ran even faster than her 
needle; she spoke in a placid, high voice 
that did not vary much. 

Clary listened intently. She had not 
heard the particulars before. -She lived 
six miles away on a farm, and had come 
in by special invitation to spend the 
week of the Fourth with her cousin 
Jane. There had been a great many 
arrangements to make regarding hens 
and pigs and cows and _ butter-making 
before she could leave, but they had all 
been made, and here she was sitting on 
the piazza, in the quietest village in 
New England, sewing white stars on 
to a blue background. But to her it 
did not seem quiet. It was stirring to 
be within sight of a meetinghouse and 
a store where the post office was. 

And those strains of the organ, they 
moved her so that her hands began to 
tremble, and the point of the needle 
swerved and went into her finger. But 
she did not know it; she was thinking 
of something else. 

Suddenly, as the organ notes, swelled 
on ‘‘the home of the free,’’ Clary 
dropped her work and covered her face 
with her hands, sobbing as she did so. 

Jane dropped her work too, from 
sheer amazement. 

‘*Why, Clary Wales, what's the mat- 
ter ?’’ she exclaimed. 

‘«T d'know; I’m ‘shamed of myself ’s 
Ic’n be,’’ answered Clary, brokenly, 
from behind her hands; ‘‘ but I’ve held 
out jest’slong’sI can. It did seem’s 
if I should scream when that organ be- 
gun, but I told myself 1 wa’n’t goin’ to 
be hystericky. I do hate a hystericky 
woman.’’ A pause to sob, to get her 
handkerchief from her pocket, and use 
it vigorously. ‘‘I ain’t goin’ to give way 
so. I d’know what's got intome. I 
told you, Jane, 1 was as excited ’s I 
could be.”’ 

««Sha’n't I get some camphor or salts, 
or something ?”’ inquired Jane, anxious- 
ly. 

‘« No, indeed.”’ 

Clary breathed heavily two or three 
times. Then she had herself in hand 
so that she could rethread her needle. 
But she jumped violently when three or 
four crackers exploded somewhere at 
the other side of the house. 

‘«If it hadn't be’n for ‘ The Star Span- 
gled Banner’ I guess I could have stood 
it,’’ said Clary. 

Jane grew still more anxious, but 
she wisely said nothing. 

Clary pinned a star in place, and then 
she exclaimed: 

‘‘I’m a good mind to tell you.”’ 

‘‘I wish you would,’’ said Jane, 
earnestly. She added, directly: ‘I 
guess we won't sew on any more stars 
till I've found out about the States. 
I’ll ask the minister to-night, and we'll 
finish in the morning. You're a lot of 
help to me, Clary. NowI wish you'd 
tell, if you feel's if you could.”’ 
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Clary blushed, and her cousin, look- 
ing at her, wondered at the curious 
softness in her face; it was something 
that made it a different face. 

‘«’Tain’t much to tell,’’ said Clary, 
hesitatingly. ‘‘It seems a good deal to 
me; but when I come to tell it, I guess 
you won't think it’s anything. I s’pose’’ 
—hesitating again—‘‘that you didn’t 
know [ ever had a beau, did you, Jane ?”’ 

‘*Why, no, indeed, I didn’t,’’ with a 
quickening of interest. ‘‘Is that so? 
He didn’t go round with you much, did 
he ?”’ 

‘‘No, he didn’t have nochance. It 
never did seem fair to me the way 
Waldo North was treated, anyway; ‘n’ 
I never blamed him for nothin’ he did.’’ 

‘« Was he one of the Norths over be- 
yond the east village ?’’ 

“Yes, he was,’ rather defiantly; 
‘‘and he’ was jest as good a young man 
as there was anywhere. He was stiddy 
to work, ‘n’ he didn’t drink, nor use 
tobacco. There wa’n’t a thing ag’inst 
him.”’ 

‘‘The Norths haven’t ever been 
thought much of,’’ remarked Jane, 
gravely. 

‘“‘I know they ain’t; but Waldo 
wa’n’t to blame for what his father 
done; now was he?’ 

‘* No, of course not; but I never knew 
very much about them—only what I 
heard; and you can’t tell anything by 
what you hear,’ cautiously responded 
Jane. 

‘*No, you can’t,’’ said Clary; ‘‘ but I 
guess old Mr. North was a real hard 
ticket, 'n’ deserved to be shut up in 
jail, as he was. But Waldo was dif- 
"runt ’’— 

Clary was sitting very erect in her 
chair, her hands folded on her lap; tho 
she maintained this position, her lip 
trembled as she went on: 

‘*Waldo used to go huckleberryin’ 
with us girls when we were little things, 
‘n’ we all liked him; 'n’ if we ever 
wanted anybody to do our chores we 
got Waldo North. You don’t remem- 
ber that they used to live on the farm 
next to us, do ye? Well, they did. 

‘*You know how hard ‘n’ set Mother 
always was? She’s dead 'n’ gone now, 
but I can’t forgit that she was hard; ‘n’ 
I never could stan’ out ag’inst her, even 
when I knew I was right. It does 
sometimes happen that daughters is 
right and mothers is wrong. Sister 
Sarah could stan’ right up ’n’ have her 
own way; but I couldn’t. I wilted 
right down; ’n’, of course, I believe 
you ought to obey your parents. 

‘*When we all got grown up sister 
Sarah married and moved over to Gro- 
ton. I was left alone there to home. I 
was nineteen, and I didn’t see no young 
folks from week’s end to week’s end; 
only Waldo used to manage to see me 
real often. He was twenty-one and 
had got his time. He went right to 
work in the factory at the village. He 
was smart, and he earned good wages. 
They found out he had a nice tenor 
voice, and they got him to sit in the 
choir in the orthodox church. 

‘‘T never sh'll forgit that summer. 
Waldo used to walk over after his day's 
work was over. The days are long in 
June, you know. I'd git everything 
done up, and then I'd hurry across the 
pasture and meet Waldo, and we'd walk 
about for a little while and talk and 
plan. Itseemed so strange that he should 
love me. I didn’t never expect any one 
to love me. I was always so awful 
homely; and I hadn’t no pretty ways. 
But Waldo did love me. He give me 
this ring, ‘n’ I told him I'd always wear 
it, ’n’ I always shall.”’ 

Clary held up her left hand; on the 
third finger was a thin chased gold band. 
She looked at the ring an instant in 


silence.. Her cousin Jane also contem- 
plated the trinket. She had never sus- 
pected this. As for herself, no-man had 
ever given her a ring. She was tolerably 
sure that no man ever would do so. But 
such a gift must be extremely interest- 
ing. There were very few men in the 
town. When a boy grew up he went 
somewhere else; but the girls usually 
remained. It was rather dull, to be 
sure; but, then, you expected life to be 
dull. Sometimes the Fourth was cele- 
brated; and it was exciting to prepare 
yards and yards of red, white and blue 
cambric, and to be uncertain how many 
stars to sew on. 

‘*Why, Clary!’ exclaimed Jane, ina 
hushed voice. She gazed at her cousin 
with a new interest, and Clary was con- 
scious of being soothed by this atten- 
tion. 

‘‘How did it turn out? What hap- 
pened ?’’ asked Jane, just above a whis- 
per. 

“‘I didn’t know’s I could git so 
‘tached to any one,’’ responded Clary, 
in the same tone, ‘‘ tho I guess I always 
did love Waldo. We saw each other a 
good deal through that June. I s’pose 
Mother must have suspected something; 
but she didn’t say nothing. She was 
terrible cross, tho. I used todothe work 
the very best way I could, and she 
couldn’t find a word of fault. 

‘‘It was the first day of July that I 
met Waldo the last time. ‘I was up in 
the pasture and I heard him coming ‘n’ 
singin’ ‘ The Star Spangled Banner’ at 
the top of, his voice. It sounded just 
splendid. He was all dressed up. He 
said work had shut down till after the 
Fourth, ’n’ he was goin’ to be at home; 
and he said he was tired of sneakin’ 
round ’n’ seein’ me onthe sly. He said 
we wa’n't doing anything wrong, 'n’ we 
needn’t be underhanded. 

‘* He looked so strong ‘n’ han’some 
that I was as proud of him’s I could 
be. But I was afraid, all the same. 

‘‘T asked him what he was going to 
do, ’n’ he said he’d got to hurry home 
then, but he was comin’ the next night 
to the house ‘n’ ask to see me;’n’ he 
was goin’ to invite me to goto Provi- 
dence with him the Fourth. There was 
goin’ tobe a great celebration there, ’n’ 
a procession, ’n’ eight bands marchin’ 
‘n’ playin’. How I did want to go! 
Providence was twelve miles away, and 
fellows sometimes took their girls there. 
Waldo said he had engaged a horse ‘n’ 
buggy. But Father ’n’ Mother’d got 
to know that we went, of course. I 
knew he was right, but I couldn’t have 
be’n as brave as that, no way. 

‘‘Mother looked sharp at me when I 
got home before dark that night. I 
s’ pose my face showed something. But 
she didn’t speak. 

‘‘I was so nervous all the next day 
that I didn’t know what I was doin’. 
I poured cream into the swill-pail and 
the skim milk into the churn. Mother 
caught the big bowl out of my hand and 
laughed. 

«««T sh’d think you was in love,’ she 
said. 

‘«T tell you, her words ’n’ voice went 
right through me, ’s if they was knives. 
I d’know what always did make me such 
a coward. 

‘« Well, we'd just been to supper that 
night, ’n’ I was washin’ the dishes. 
The door was open, but the screen door 
was shet. Father was settin’ in his 
shirt sleeves outside, smokin’. I heard 
a quick step turn into the yard and 
come up the path. I knew who ’twas 
well enough. Mother looked at me. I 
tried to meet her eyes, but I couldn't. 

‘** Hullo, Waldo, that you ?’ I heard 
Father say; and then Waldo’s voice: 

“««Good-evenin’, Mr. Wales. Folks 
to home ?”. 
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‘«« Yes; walk rightin; ‘less you want 
to have a smoke with me.’ 

‘«*No; I don’t smoke. Good Fourth 
of July weather, ain’t it ?’ 

‘« Waldo came in and took off his 
hat. Mother didn’t speak, but I man- 
aged to say: 

*¢* Won't you take a chair?’ 

‘Waldo stood, and took hold of a 
chair back. 

‘**T called to see you, Clary,’ he said. 

‘«¢*T guess you can see her right here, 
then,’ said Mother, up loud. 

‘*You know it’s the custom for young 
men to call on young women, and there 
ain’t no harm in it; ’n’ Mother didn’t 
think there was, either. ’Twa’n’t that. 

‘* Waldo didn’t speak for half a min- 
ute. Then he said: 

‘«*T come to invite Clary to goto 
Providence with me the Fourth. 
They're goin’ to have a great time 
there.’ 

‘**She can’t go,’ answered Mother. 

‘« Waldo turned to me. 

‘««Don’t you want to go, Clary?’ he 
asked. 

‘«* Ves,’ I said. 

‘‘*That don’t make no difference,’ 
said Mother. ‘Tain’t fittin’. I don’t 
want any girl of mine round with Tim- 
othy North’s son—if you will have 
things plain.’ 

‘**Lucy! said Father, from outside 
the door, ‘Don’t be so ha’sh.’ 

‘**T mean to be understood,’ said 
Mother. 

‘««T ain’t to blame for what Father’s 
done,’ said Waldo. 

‘His face was red and his eyes burn- 
ing. I longed to go to him and put my 
arms ‘round his neck; but I kep’ still. 

‘**No,’ said Mother, in a louder 
voice; ‘she can’t go—’n’ that’s the end 
of it!’ 

‘*Waldo turned short about and 
flung out of the kitchen. I heard Fa- 
ther say: . 

‘**Lucy, what made you so ha’sh? 
Waldo’s a good feller.’ 

‘«*T can’t help it; his father’s a jail 
bird.’ 

‘‘I made a motion ’s if I’d run after 
Waldo, but I didn’t; I didn’t really dare 
to. Mother pushed me down in a 
chair, and said: 

«I’ve made b'lieve blind long 
enough. I knew you was goin’ on with 
Waldo North; but I thought the time 
would come when | could put my foot 
down; ‘n’ it has. Now you c’n git up 
*n’ finish them dishes; 'n’ be done with 
your nonsense ’bout Waldo.’ 

‘*T finished the dishes with the tears 
droppin’ from my eyes all the time. I 
s’ pose it’s wicked, but I never felt the 
same to Mother ever after. I did every- 
thing in the world for her when she 
was sick; and one of the last things she 
said was, ‘Clary, you’re a good girl.’ 

‘‘I prayed about it, ’n’ I really do 
think I forgave her. Mebby she didn’t 
know how much I thought of Waldo. I 
don’t think she could.’’ 

Here Clary paused so long that her 
companion wondered if the story was 
done. So Clary had had a lover—and 
lost him, and that was his ring that 
she wore. 

‘What's the rest of it?’’ inquired 
Jane at last. 

‘«Oh,’’ rousing herself, ‘‘thereain’t 
much more. I ain’t never seen Waldo 
since that day. I used to goup in the 
pastures where we used to meet, but he 
never came. How I did long to see 
him! He was socheery and bright, ’n’ 
jest as if he could do anything; and he 
loved me. No, I never expected to be 
loved. I.never asked questions of any- 
body ’bout the Norths, ‘n’ I didn’t 
happen to hear till toward fall that 
Waldo’d got a job in,Boston. They 
said he didn’t never come out, but he 
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sent money to his father sometimes. 
Then the Norths moved away. No; I 
don’t know nothing ‘bout him. I ex- 
pect I sh’ll stay to home ’n’ take care 
of Father’s long’s he lives. Father 
seems real well, ’’n’ we git ‘long first 
rate, 'n’ I have a cat; 'n’ I take a lot 
of interest in the young things Father 
raises; we ‘most always have a colt 
growin’ up.”’ 

Clary reached absently forward and 
took up a scroll of blue cambric. 

Just then the fife and drum started 
up so near that both the women jump- 
ed. A file of half-grown boys marched 
out from the rear of the house and halt- 
ed in front. 

‘* We're going to have them dressed in 
Continental style and call the company 
‘Young America,’’’ said Jane, proudly. 
‘*Don’t you think it’s a good idea? 
They’ ve got so they do finely.”’ 

‘‘Three cheers for the Continental 
Congress!"’ called out the leader. 

The cheers were given with a will, and 
sounded far down the road. The troop 
marched away to the fife and drum. 

When the two elderly girls rose to go 
into the house, Jane put her hand on 
her cousin’s shoulder, as_ she said, gen- 
tly: 

‘*I’m real sorry it happened so, Clary; 
but I s’pose it’s all for the best; and 
perhaps you wouldn’t have been hap- 
py.” 

‘* But he loved me,”’ said Clary, in a 
half whisper. 

There was the organ in the church at 
the strain, ‘‘in triumph shall wave.’’ 

Clary stifled her inclination to cry. 
The two gathered up the cambric and 
carried it into the house. 

That night Jane saw the minister and 
asked him about the number of States, 
and the next day she and her cousin had 
the stars sewed on, and took the cam- 
bric over to the vestry and draped it; 
and while they worked the company of 
boys was drilling outside, and the girl 
was playing the organ on the floor 
above; and an occasional cannon cracker 
was let off as a sort of safety valve; and 
the smoke and powder was on the 
dir mingling with the scent of clovers and 
honeysuckles, and a few late roses that 
always lingered beyond the rest—and 
to-morrow would be the Fourth. 

Nobody expected to sleep that night, 
for the boys were going to make up in 
noise for what they lacked in numbers; 
and there was to be a procession of 
horribles at daylight the next day. 

When Clary rose from her knees, by 
her bed that evening, she told herself 
that she didn’t believe she had ever 
been so excited in her life, and she 
shouldn't sleep at all. 

There was reason enough as to why 
she shouldn't sleep, and she left her 
couch as soon as she could see to dress. 
She felt as ifshe were in a great city 
where many things were happening. 
Her excitement continued. It was as 
if she were gaining a large’ experience 
of life in a very short time. 

By to-morrow night it would be all 
over. Her father was coming to-day 
in time to see what he called ‘‘the 
doin’s."’ He had arranged to stay the 
night, for the sake of the fireworks, and 
in the morning he and his daughter 
would drive back to the farm. 

Clary and Jane had agreed to wear 
white gowns with blue belts, and each 
was to have a red rose at the throat, 


and they were to wait on the tables at 


the collation in the vestry after the 
speech and singing. When the two 
walked over to the church there was a 
bright pink on Clary’s cheeks and lips, 
and her eyes were sparkling. She 
wasn’t pretty, but somehow she was 
lovely to look at now. She sat with 
her cousin well up in front, for pews 
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had been reserved for those who had 
the affair in charge. 

The speaker made a long and very 
flowery and patriotic speech, after a 
hymn had been sung and a prayer 
made. 

The building was crowded; the warm 
breeze fluttered ribbons* and crimped 
hair. 

At last it was time for the man who 
had been visiting the Digbys at the other 
village to sing ‘‘The Star Spangled 
Banner.”’ 

The organ began very low and soft. 
There was a stir all through the room 
as the man stepped forward. 

You who are reading this sketch 
know very well who it was who was go- 
ing to sing. 

Clary suddenly clutched Jane’s skirt; 
then she sat rigid. Jane glanced anx- 
iously at her cousin; she saw that she 
was not going to faint, and then she 


gave her attention to the singer, who 


was a rather tall man with a fair beard 
and dark brown eyes—good, strong, 
honest eyes. 

Everybody said afterward that they 
were never so surprised in their lives as 
when they found it was Waldo North 
who sang so splendidly; and didn’t he 
look fine ?—and how well he had turned 
out !—and he was doing a good business 
in Boston, they understood. 

Once, in the secend verse, as Waldo 
looked over the congregation, his voice 
faltered just perceivably. That was 
when he saw Clary sitting there in her 
white gown with the red rose at hér 
throat. Then he sang better than ever: 
and the moment the benediction was 
pronounced he stepped down, and shoul- 
dered almost roughly through the crowd 
until he came to these two girls. : 

He held out his hand. 

‘«Clary, do you know me?’’ he asked. 

‘«Oh, yes, indeed,’’ answered Clary, 
who was white now. 

Then she summoned up strength and 
said, proudly: 

‘‘Jane, this is Mr. Waldo North.”’ 
Jane stared, but finally put out her 
hand cordially. 

‘««Clary,’’ said Waldo, directly, ‘let 
me get you out of this crowd.’’ 

When they were in the yard he turned 
and proposed that they go into the 
pine grove on the hill there. 

‘* Why can’t we be married, Clary ?’’ 
he asked, promptly. ‘‘I’m of the same 
mind I ever was; now if you be, say 
yes. I never see you look so pretty ’s 
you do now. Can't you say yes?’’ 

Clary was so confused that she 
couldn’t speak; but she could look. 

‘‘I was too stuffy to try to see you 
again,’’ went on Waldo, rapidly; ‘‘’n’ I 
knew your mother never'd givein. I 
wasn’t any great catch, and I ain’t 
now; but I’m making a good living, and 
I love you. We won't have a long en- 
gagement, will we?’’ 

‘*No,”’ replied Clary, blushing. 

‘‘That’s right. I want to tell you 
that I’ve gota little boy three years 
old’’—Clary started— <‘‘ Yes, I mar- 
ried. My wife’s been dead more’n two 
years. She was a real good woman. 
You'll love Dicky, ’n’ he’ll love you.”’ 

“I’m sure I sh’ll love him,’’ 
Clary, in a low voice. 

‘«« When I was singin’ ‘Old Glory’ just 
now—’’ began Waldo, whose face was 
radiant. : ; 

‘‘What’s ‘Old Glory?’ ’’ asked Clary, 
interrupting him. 

‘Why, don’t you know; ‘The Star 
Spangled Banner.’ ”’ 

And he looked down at her with that 
curious pride a man feels in a woman 
who belongs to him and whom he can 
instruct. 

‘‘When I was singing I thought I 
sh’d have to stop when Isaw you. Yes; 
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you're very pretty to-day. Clary, we 
are going to be happy, aren’t we?’’ 

That night Clary leaned on Waldo’s 
arm as she saw George Washington, 
with the figures 1776 above his head, 
her first set piece of fireworks. In the 
great blaze of red light which followed 
it somebody unfurled the Stars and 
Stripes, and the band burst into a clash 
of music. 

ROCKLAND, Mass. 

[The author of this New England tale needs no 
introduction to readers of THe INDEPENDENT. The 
first story from her pen published in these columns 


was printed in 1881, and during the past fifteen 
years more than twenty of her short stories have ap- 


peared in this department. Miss Pool is of good old © 


New England stock. She was born in the ‘Old 
Colony,”” Massachusetts, in East Abington, now 
Rockland, where her home is at present. Excepting 
those seasons spent at the South, which supplied 
suggestions for her novels, ‘ Dally” and “ Against 
Human Nature,” and some winters passed in Brook- 
lyn, Miss Pool has lived in or near Plymouth County 
all her life, and has had ample opportunity to study 
homely New England scenes. She was first brought 
prominently before the public by her series of 
sketches published in the New Vork Tribune and 
the Evening Post about ten years ago, since which 
time she has grown steadily in public favor. The 
Tribune and Harper's Bazar have just published 
her last novels in weekly instalments, and Stone & 
Kimball will bring out this coming season ‘“‘Ina 
Dike Shanty,” and a book of dog stories. She is 
fond of the country, of horses and of dogs; and we 
are told that a friend, a dog, a Texas saddle pony, 
and along day among country caft-paths is Miss 
Pool’s idea of happy recreation. ] 


The Young Patriot. 
BY PAUL PASTNOR, 


‘* DRUM as you never drummed before!” 
What a thrill in the Colonel’s tone, 
As he turned tothe drummer-boy of the 


corps! 
‘*Drum as if upon you alone 
The battle hung! Forward — guide 
right!” 
And the long line breasted the smoke-clad 
hight. 


’Twas an errand of death on which they 
went— : 
Up the hill to the cannons’ throats; 

A thousand men tothe shambles sent 
With as little heart as a herd of goats! 
Yet some one knew that the move was 

wise; 
Some one ordered the sacrifice. 


The little drummer-boy marched at the 
fore, 

Capless, stained with the smoke and 

dust,— 
Soldier and hero to the core, 

Worthy his brave commander’s trust; 
While sharp and clear as alarum’s clang 
The beat of his drum down the column 

rang. 


The bullets shrieked through the blinding 
smoke, - 
And men went down by three and by 
four; 
But, oft as the column shook and broke, 
The ring of the drum midst the can- 
non’s roar 
Heartened the ranks, and they formed 
anew 
A solid front of the blood-stained Blue! 


Almost up to the rampart grim! 
One more charge—but the drum was 
still! 
Bleeding, faint, with a shattered limb, 
Lay the drummer-boy on the hill. 
Heart of the regiment ceased to beat; 
Nothing could hinder the wild retreat! 


Then the drummer-boy, roused with 


dread, 

Groped for his trusty drum _ once 
more, 

Thought. of the words that the Colonel 
said— 


‘‘Drum as you never drummed before!”’ 
And sitting there, while his blood ebbed 
fast, 
He cheered and played, as the soldiers 
passed. 


They won it, the frowning fortress wall— 
They, the few who were left to fight; 
Won by the beat of the drumsticks small, 

And the face of the drummer-boy brave 
and bright! 
Honor the hero who proved in truth, 
The patriot-zeal of the heart of youth! 
ATLANTIC, Mass, 
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Nick’s Independence Day. 


BY VIRGINIA YEAMAN REMNITZ, 


Ir was fifty years ago, and in Ken- 
tucky, Nick’s Independence Day; and 
Nick was a small black boy, who made 
himself a little useful and very trouble- 
some to his ‘‘ massa,’’ Mr. Ware, whose 
fine old house, gleaming white amid 
wide green lawns and _ stately trees, 
stood just without the town of H. 

Early in the morning of this particu- 
lar Fourth of July Nick’s light heart 
was slightly burdened by a sense of 
guilt, and he was careful to keep away 
from ‘‘the house.’” His mother, how- 
ever, ignorant of any fresh sinning on 
the part of her son, was placidly cook- 
ing breakfast in the great kitchen when 
one of the housemaids stepped in to say 
that ‘‘ Mars’ Ware’’ wished to see her 
in the library. ‘‘It’s dat thar Nick— 
de rapskallum—he dess kill he pore ole 
mammy,”’ she muttered, angrily, as she 
tied a white apron about her waist and 
ambled softly upstairs. Her reception 
in the library justified her fears. 

‘‘Nonie,’” Mr. Ware said, sharply, 
‘«there’s got to be an end of Nick’s non- 
sense, or I'll send him off the plage.’’ 

‘‘Law sakes, Marster! Wha’s dat 
chile done now?’’ asked the troubled 
mother, 

“Done! He's frightened Jane out of 
her wits, dressing up like a ghost last 
night. She’s down sick this morning, 
and your mistress with all this company 
in the house, and the barbecue to see to, 
and everything. I tell you it’s got to 
stop right here. I'll have no more of 
it. You keep that boy in order or he'll 
be sent away from you.’”’ 

‘* Yes, sah, Mars’ Ware; I see to’im.’’ 
Nonie fumbled with her apron, her 
head bent low, and her breast heaving. 
Then suddenly she burst out: ‘‘ Don’ 
you sen’ Nick off, Mars’ Ware; don’ 
you do dat, marster. Hit’d dess kill he 
mammy. He’s de innicentest chile on 
de whole place, on’y he’s full o’ sper- 
rits; dat’s all.’’ 

But Mr. Ware's stern face scarcely 
relaxed at all. He was truly at the end 
of his patience; and a more inopportune 
day for his wife’s maid—her most re- 
sponsible servant—to be sick in bed, 
could not well be imagined. So he 
only rapped on the table sharply with 
the paper-knife he held, and_ said: 
‘‘Keep him in order, then. Now give 
us breakfast as soon as possible.”’ 

Breakfast over, Nonie hurried to her 
cabin. Her son was not there; but she 
found him in a grove behind the house 
superintending a cock fight, and beside 
him, her hand in his, stood a little girl 
with dark, laughing eyes and the most 


winsome face in the world. It was 


‘Elizabeth Ware, Nick’s chosen friend 


and playmate. 

Suddenly the boy felt himself grasped 
by the collar of his ragged shirt, and 
his quick wrench for freedom was una- 
vailing. Elizabeth glanced up amazed, 
and Nick faced his mother. 

‘Laws, Mammy!’’ he gasped. 

‘You black Nick, you! You reper- 
bate an’ rapskallum! Dess come along 
now, an’ no. more nonsense. Nebber 
you min’, honey ’’—to Elizabeth, whose 
mouth was beginning to quiver; ‘‘ you 
dess run along home. Yo’ ma’s a-look- 
in’ for you dis minnit, I spec’. ’Tain’t 
no place for you, no ways.”’ 

A little white white hand was laid on 
Nonie’s arm, and Elizabeth’s sweet 
voice rose, pleadingly: ‘‘ Don’t whip 
Nick, Mammy; f/ease don’t whip Nick.”’ 
Her eyes were brimming with tears, 
and the boy whimpered aloud. 

The mother’s face softened; but she 
said, almost despairingly: ‘‘I’se got to, 
honey. Mars’ Ware say he sen’ him off 
de place, if he don’ stop dese tricks, 
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He scar’ dat no-count Jane so, she’s 
mekkin’ out sick in bed; an’ yo’ ma 
don’ know what ter do, wid all dis 
comp'ny an’ de goin’s on. I’se got to 
teach him, honey, or he'll be sent off 
from he mammy.’’ Nonie, releasing 
her hold upon Nick and throwing her 
apron over her head, burst into tears. 
When Elizabeth, with soft, coaxing 
hands, pulled the apron down, Nick 
was gone. The little girl looked re- 
lieved; but the mother’s grief gave 
place to wrath again. 

««Dess wait, you Nick Waterloo 
Franklin, tell I ketch you !’’ she said, 
ominously, as, taking Elizabeth's hand, 
she started back to duty in the kitchen. 

At the house all was astir, and prepa- 
rations for the day's outing were well 
under way. Even Jane, having decided 
to forego the luxury of a “ nervis at- 
tack ’’ in favor of the day’s pleasuring, 
was bustling around quite as tho she 
had not seen ‘‘a shore-nuff ghos’,”’ the 
night before. 

The Fourth of July celebration which 
this household was anticipating was a 
very different affair from the noisy fire- 
cracker and fireworks display in which 
the boys and girls of to-day take such 
delight. Nor was it even like the coun- 
try picnics whereby young men and 
maidens now commemorate our inde- 
pendence. Whether it was more or less 
jolly than our present holiday you shall 
judge for yourself. 

The day’s meeting-place for the fam- 
ilies of the neighborhood was in ‘‘the 
grove,"’ a fine bit of woodland wherein 
was an open glade large enough to ac- 
commodate many people. 

As for the events of the day, opinion 
was divided concerning their relative 
interest. One of Mr. Ware's guests, 
the Hon. John Ruthers, felt that the 
oration which he was to deliver in the 
morning was by far the most important 
feature of the celebration; and as Nick's 
mother neared the house, with Eliza- 
beth at her side, this gentleman was 
pacing up and down the wide veranda, 
‘« A-sayin’ over his piece,’’ as Nonie 
remarked. 

All about on the lawn rolled and 
romped the little darkies, ecstatic with 
thoughts of the grand barbecue at mid- 
day, and of the hollow corncobs filled 
with powder, which they were going to 
set off in the afternoon. And stowed 
away in the great wagon, which was to 
go on ahead, were the baskets and 
hampers of eatables, besides the cook- 
ing utensils and such articles as might 
prove convenient; while in the stables 
old Ben and his assistants were harness- 
ing the fat blacks to the open coach, 
and saddling the pretty, nervous riding 
horses, a group of young gentlemen 
looking on critically, meantime. 

A sleek little pony wasin readiness 
for Elizabeth’s use, and the great, slow 
oxen were yoked to the biggest wagon 
on the place, while two of them stood 
before another not much smaller. These 
latter conveyances were for the servants 
and their families. 

Within the house itself young girls 
fluttered around, holding up the long 
riding skirts they had slipped over their 
light dresses; and the maids flew hither 
and thither in the bustle of final prep- 
aration. The young ladies, as well as 
the group of young gentlemen at the 
stables, were thinking of the charming 
ride through the fresh morning air, and 
of the dancing in the afternoon to the 
strains of Black Jim’s fiddle. 

There is a rumble of wheels and a 
clatter of hoofs on the driveway, and a 
sudden rush of little Negroes from 
everywhere. These youngsters make 
round eyes at each pretty lady as she 
poises her dainty boot in the strong 
hand outheld, springs lightly to her 
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saddle, and canters off with the fine 
young gentleman who has assisted her. 
Elizabeth's pony trots demurely beside 
the coach in which are Mr. and Mrs. 
Ware, with the orator and his wife. 
The happy pickaninnies pile into the 
great wagon where their elders are 
already seated, and every soul on the 
place, save only Nick, is safely off. But 
no one except Nonie and Elizabeth give 
a thought to Nick, and they know by 
experience that he will turn up safely. 

It was a glorious day, and only one 
incident worth mentioning occurred 
during the happy journey to the grove. 
Those mounted on horses had left the 
coach well behind when the blacks sud- 
denly shied, and Elizabeth's pony darted 
quite across the road. The disturber of 
the peace proved to be a great brown 
bear, with a keeper, who drew his charge 
into some bushes at the roadside until 
the party passed by. Elizabeth knew 
that it must be a dancing bear, like the 
one whose antics had delighted her at a 
county fair, nearly a year ago, and she 
wished very much that Bruin might take 
partin that day’s entertainment. More- 
over, I grieve to say that, later in the- 
morning, when she should have been lis- 
tening to Mr. Ruthers’s great speech, 
her mind was still dwelling upon the 
dancing bear. But she looked very at- 
tentive, seated between Mr. and Mrs. 
Ware under the shade of a great oak 
tree. 

The whole scene was really impressive 
and beautiful. In the glade was gath- 
ered quite a concourse of people, old 
and young, white and black. There 
were enough fine trees to afford shade 


for the ladies and children, who were ~ 


seated on improvised plank seats. The 
rest of the audience was squatted on the 
ground, or standing, all faces turned 
toward the speaker, who stood upon a 
platform composed of a big dry-goods 
box. The orator’s fine voice filled the 
glade, and even rang out among the 
trees, which, standing closely about the 
great space, seemed to be listening also. 

When Mr. Ruthers closed his speech 
with a fine burst of old-fathioned elo- 
quence, there was, amid the noise of 
cheering, a general breaking of ranks. 
Now was the time for the lazy ones to 
take to flight, for on this day no one 
need work unless he wished to, and the 
barbecue was to be made ready. 

Mrs. Ware and the other ladies busied 
themselves superintending the willing 
workers who remained, and Elizabeth 
flitted from place to place, often at her 
mother’s side, and deeply interested in 
the great roaring fires and the long 
tables which were to receive such bur- 
dens of good things. 

Over the principal fire hung a carcass 
of beef which had been roasting now for 
several hours, and this was the chief 
object of attention and admiration, a 
number of cooks being gathered about 
to tend it, and a circle of very sinall 


‘ darkies danced near by in a sort of ec- 


Static excitement. Not far from this 
center of attraction, additional fires 
were lighted for the cooking of other 
toothsome dishes, while generous bas- 
kets were nearly bursting with such 
goodies as apple pie, sandwiches and 
cake. 

Gathered about each fire, flitting 
around the tables, and hurrying to and 
fro, were the workers; while children 
darted about, scolded for getting in 
every one’s way, but perfectly happy, 
nevertheless. 

Without this scene of bustle and 
pleasant excitement, groups of.gentle- 
men stood, discussing politics and the 
speech they had just heard; young dark- 
ies played at marbles, and set off their 
corncob crackers; and all about on logs 
or stumps of trees, lounged old men and 
young, industriously whittling, as they 
whistled in solitude or chatted in groups. 
And there, one of a knot of children 
who kept well on the outskirts of the 
whole gathering, was Nick, kicking up 
his black heels and turning somersaults 
backward, to the joy of all beholders. 
How he came, none knew but himself, 
but no one was ever surprised to see 
Nick turn up anywhere or at any time. 

Elizabeth grew weary at last watch- 
ing the workers. She wondered 


whether Nick had come, and she heard 
the voices of children at play among the 
trees where it looked so cool and pleas- 
ant. So she slipped away and ran to 
the edge of the open space, peering into 
the woods where she thought the chil- 
dren were. But the voices were gone, 
and she saw noone. They must have 
gone further back she decided, and went 
on in the rustle and shadow of the trees, 
How delicious the woods are in summer. 
and how lovely is the carpet of moss and 
flowers in the open spaces; how myster- 
ious and full of excitement the tangle 
and thick undergrowth. If only Nick 
were there too! at the thought Eliza- 
beth stood still and laughed aloud. If 
Nick were within hearing she could 
summon him and no one be the wiser. 
Standing there under the trees, the lit- 
tle girl uttered a birdlike, musical call; 
at first softly, then louder and louder, 
until far off but unmistakable the an- 
swer came. It was the call Nick had 
taught her, saying she must use it 
whenever she wanted him, and that 
upon hearing it he would come to her 
‘‘ if he had to run froo de fire, or jump 
de highes’ fence inde county.’’ All of 
which shows that the impish Nick had 
a warm heart, whatever his faults might 
be. As for Elizabeth, she thought the 
arrangement a delightful one, tho this 
was the first time she had put it to use. 

When Nick’s answer came, Elizabeth 
danced on into the woods, the very spirit 
of mischief and glee, determined to lead 
her playfellow a fine chase before allow- 
ing him to find her, and planning to 
mislead him by giving the call, and then 
darting away again. 

It was a fine place for the game of 
hide-and-seek, for every tree trunk and 
every wild tangle offered a possible 
shelter from Nick’s bright eyes. Again 
and again she called, and again and 
again came the answer, now nearer, 
now further, as the seeker approached 
and was still baffled; and the little girl 
forgot barbecue, and mother, and danc- 
ing bear, in the delight of this novel 
game in the forest. 

Further and further she went, Nick 
always somewhere near, as she took 
care toascertain; waiting, if his answer 
grew too faint, until she had called him 
closer. 

Knowing that her friend was not far 
off, Elizabeth pretended that a great 
black stump was a bear, and called 
loudly for Nick. Then she ran laugh- 
ing away, for the answer came clear and 
loud. 

For a little girl alone in the woods, 
black stumps make quite satisfactory 
bears, and nothing more lifelike is de- 
sired. Elizabeth, running lightly on, 
came suddenly toa standstill, and all 
the pretty color fled her face, leaving it, 
quite white and drawn. Her eyes, fixed 
and staring, were fastened upon a real 
bear, which was walking toward her, 
its long chain clanking as it advanced. 
Elizabeth strove to call for Nick; but no 
sound left her. stiff lips. She could 
neither move nor utter a cry; but trem- 
bled pitifully, and her wide eyes never 
left the bear’s approaching form. 

The clumsy creature, as it ambled 
slowly along, did not see the little fig- 
ure standing in its path, until quite 
close to Elizabeth; when, in sudden sur- 
prise, it stopped and rose up on its 
haunches, eying ‘the little girl curious- 
ly. Then Elizabeth’s terror found 
voice, and shriek after shriek rang 
through the woods. The noise seemed 
to'displease Bruin, for he grunted dis- 
contentedly, aud, dropping on his four 
legs, came quite up to the little girl and 
struck her lightly with his paw. At 
that time she turned to run, but found 
herself held fast in a close embrace. 
Elizabeth never forgot that bear hug. 
She was faint with terror, and tho the 
bear had so far shown no signs of real 
anger, her position was now one of great 

ril. 

P The creature had hardly laid hold on 
Elizabeth when, with a great noise of 
crackling brush, a small black boy, with 
a great stick in his hand, burst upon the 
scene. It was Nick, and he stood for a 
moment paralyzed with astonishment 
and horror, his eyes starting. But his 
devotion proved stronger than his fear, 
and with a yell he dashed forward and 
began to belabor the bear. The animal 
promptly loosed its hold on Elizabeth 
to turnangrily onthe newcomer. With 
claws outstretched, eyes agleam and 
teeth exposed, it made for the little boy, 
whose first instinct was, naturally, to 
turn and run. But the thought of his 
playmate’s danger made him brave, and 
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he now began a terrible game of hide- 
and-seek, with the bear for finder. 

Darting in and out among the trees, 
and striking the bear smartly with his 
stick when the creature threatened to 
turn its attention to Elizabeth again, 
the boy managed to keep off his clumsy 
foe, and seemed at first to have the ad- 
vantage. But sucha game could not go 
on very long. The bear was furiously 
angry by this time, and if it could not 
catch the boy, there was danger at any 
moment of its falling upon the little 
girl, who was crouched upon the ground, 
terror-stricken and helpless. Nick un- 
derstood the situation, and to forestall 
such a move it was necessary to keep 
much nearer the animal than was at all 
safe. As he realized his peril fear be- 
gan to overwhelm him. He would not 
desert Elizabeth, but he began to show 
far less adroitness in avoiding the bear 
than at first. A little longer and the 
enraged animal must have wona fright- 
ful victory over his little adversary; but, 
unknown to the children, a powerful 
ally had been drawing nearer and nearer 
as their peril increased, and it was well 
his coming was not delayed. 

A burly man with a heavy, iron- 
butted lash in his hand, may be a veri- 
table angel of deliverance; and so the 
bear’s keeper seemed to the helpless 
children, as he crashed through the un- 
derbrush and appeared before them, 
calling to his escaped charge in a voice 
of thunderous command, 

At the sound of his master’s words 
the bear stopped irresolutely; but, 
starting at that same voice, Nick had 
stumbled, and now lay prone, at a tempt- 
ingly short distance from Bruin. Just 
in time the man sprang forward, and, 
seizing the chain in one hand, gave the 
bear a heavy blow on the nose with the 
iron butt of his lash. Then began a 
short struggle, which ended in complete 
victory for the keeper, and pretty severe 
punishment for the bear. 

After chaining his subdued charge 
fast to a tree, the man gave his atten- 
tion to the children. They were both 
in a sad state of nervous terror, yet the 
keeper thought he recognized in Eliza- 


beth the little girl whose pony had " 


shied from the bear that morning, and 
he felt some anxiety as to his reception 
by her friends. He determined, how- 
ever, to see the children in safe keeping, 
and make what explanation he could, 
the truth being that he had fastened the 
animal insecurely and then fallen asleep. 

By dint of hallooing loudly, the man 
attracted the attention of one of a party 
which was already out searching for 
Elizabeth, for she had soon been missed, 
and her mother was in great anxiety. 
When the gentleman who came up at 
the keeper’s call saw the terrified chil- 
dren, and learned why Elizabeth was so 
white and faint, he was inclined to hold 
the keeper responsible to the fullest de- 
gree possible. But both the children 
pled that the man _ had, after all, 
saved them from the bear; so he was 
allowed to go on his way, with his four- 
legged companion trotting disconso- 
lately at his side. 

Nick was the hero of the day; and 
Nonie wept tears of joy when Elizabeth 
told the story of the boy’s brave devo- 
tion. And Mr. and Mrs. Ware, as they 
looked at their only child, still white 
and shaken but quite unhurt, felt that 
they could never repay Nick for his 
heroism. 

When they were safe at home again, 
and Elizabeth was somewhat rested, 
they asked her what she wished to do 
for Nick. Looking earnestly into her 
father’s face she answered: ‘It’s Inde- 
pendence Day, Papa, and I’d like to 
give Nick his freedom, the way you did 
to Jack when he stopped Mamma’s run- 
away horse.”’ 

‘* But Jack was a grown man, dear,’’ 
answered Mr. Ware. ‘‘ What coulda 
little boy like Nick do with his free- 
dom, and without his mammy ?’’ 

Elizabeth thought earnestly for a few 
moments, and then announced her 
happy solution of the problem. 

‘He can stay here until he is old 


enough to go away, Papa, and then 


Nonie can go with him.”’ 

And so it was, for nothing could pay 
for Elizabeth’s safety, not even the great 
gift of liberty, besides a nice little grant 
of land which was to be, with the 
mother’s freedom, Nick’s gift upon his 
eighteenth birthday. 

When Nick heard all this he only 
grinned widely, and said: ‘‘ It’s dess de 
bes’ Forf July I ebber see!’’ 


Mapison, N J 
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Pebbles. 


Abou Ben Adhem;: ‘‘Why doth my 
name lead all the rest?’ Angel: ‘‘ Be- 
cause we arrange them alphabetically.’’— 
Harvard Lampoon. 


..-»The Chicago convention hall has 
been examined and pronounced all right. 
The cyclone cellar attachment is said to 
be just lovely.— Columbus (Ohio) Journal. 


....-She ceased.—After they had de- 
parted she wept bitterly. Suddenly she 
ceased. It had occurred to her that per- 
haps her tears might fall on her new silk 
shirt waist and spot it irrevocably.—Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer. 


....At the Picnic.— ; 
She was about to fall upon his neck, 
So did her emotions stir, 
When a big green worm, alas to say! 
Anticipated her. 
—Detroit Tribune. 


....George: ‘‘ Whew! What can be the 
matter? Telegram says, ‘Come home 
immediately.’’’ (Rushing into his subur- 
ban home one hour later.) ‘‘ Tell me 
quick, my dear. What is it?’ Young 
Wife: ‘‘The baby said ‘Mamma!’”’— 
Brooklyn Life. 


....Various newspapers have been tak- 
ing up and adding to an original observa- 
tion by the Buffalo Times to the effect 
that, man, like a watch, is known by his 
works. ‘‘ And bythe hours he keeps,”’ 
remarks the Zroy Press. ‘* As wellas by 
the spring in him,’’ declares the Yonkers 
Evening Gazetie. ‘‘And by the way he 
uses his hands,’’ adds the Whitehall 
Times. The Nyack Star remarks that he 
is sometimes fast, while the Tenafly Record 
notes that he sometimes has wheels, and 
The New York Observer declares that ‘‘ as 
a result of an extended editorial experi- 
ence, tho with reference to a few particu- 
lar callers only, we observe that he does 
not always go when you want him to.”’ 
THE INDEPENDENT, not to be outdone by 
its contemporaries, believes that a man is 
like a watch because both need to be on 
guard, both have vested rights, and both 
go on ‘‘tick.’’ 


....The campus elms these days are 
placarded with many grotesque advertise- 
ments. The students are selling out 
their furniture, and here are some of the 
advertisements: ‘‘Fine bookcase for 
sale; has been braced up after two at- 
tacks of nervous prostration, and is now 
all right except for a little palsy when 
you try to sleep on the top shelf. Call 
early and often. Must be sold. No ex- 
tr. charge for the palsy.’’ Another sign 
reads: ‘‘I am Vanderbilt. Therefore I 
can afford to sell cheap. Books, chairs, 
bed, bric-a-brac, everything except room 
walls for sale. All the Latin and Greek 
authors are conveniently interlined with 
English. Big inducement to fellows 
needing easy course in classics.’’ An- 
other sign is: ‘‘ Buy now, a bed that’s 
like a circus springboard and will make 
you rise early any day. All you have to 
do is to hit your heels once against the 
sheet and up you are! Always thus out of 
bed in time, if you do the heel act soon 
enough. The bed is worth $28, but has 
been marked down to $4.98 for this day.” 
One sign tells the beholder that there is 
‘“‘A great slaughter sale in my room, 
yourself included if you call and don’t 
buy. Six callers killed already. Busi- 
ness done with dispatch. No cablegrams 
answered. Our elevator always runs 
down. Walk up to No.— North Mid- 
dle. Not more than ten pieces of furni- 
ture sold toany one person. All specu- 
lators wafted out the second-story win- 
dow.” A student frankly tells the pub- 
lic through the medium of an elm-tree 
placard ‘‘ All my furniture is as good as 
new, for I wasn’t in my room but twice 
this year. My books are not thumb- 
soiled, for I never used them.’’—MNew 
Haven Register. 





Sickness Among Children 
is prevatent at all seasons of the year, but can be 
avoided largely when they are properly cared for. 
Infant Health is the title of a valuable pamphlet ac- 
cessidle to all who will send address to the N. Y. 
Condensed Milk Company. N. Y. City. 
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Puzzles. 


Tue INDEPENDENT invites all readers, whether 
regular subscribers or not, to contribute puzzles to 
this department. 

Every month a fresh set of prizes will be offered. 
For the five best puzzles received during July the 
following are offered : 

First Prizze.—An electric lamp for the bicycle. 

Seconp Prize.—One high-grade cyclometer. 

Tuirp Prize.—One high-grade bicycle bell. 

Fourtu Prize.—‘ Cycling for Ladies,” by M. E. 
Ward. 

Fier Prize.—t Cycling for Health and Pleasure,” 
by L. H. Porter. 

Answers will be printed two weeks after the puz- 
zles. This will enable solvers living at a distance 
to forward answers. 

Address all communications for this department 
as follows: 

Puzz.LeEs, 
Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., New York City. 





NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

I am composed of eighty-six letters, 
and am an expression of American patri- 
otism. 

My 42, 21, 24 is dried grass; my 78, 34, 
14 is an enemy; my 3, 68, 28 is an iota; 
my 80, 85, 62, 11 is expectation; my 38, 
73, 32, 64 is to become dull by inaction; 
my 52, 44, 16, 46 is fortune; my 36, 70, 54, 
57, 25 is to warble; my 10, 41, 30, 66, 20, 
5, 18,55 is impeding; my 72, 50, 76, 59, 
61, 47, 81, 12 is a fish common in the 
North Atlantic; my 53, 31, 45, 7, 83, 27, 
29, 60 is a common beverage; my 33, 77, 
23, 56, 67, 48, 4, 86 is the act of recording 
anything by marks or figures; my I, 26, 
17, 15, 19, 2, 13, 43, 39 is whatsoever per- 
son; my 6, 8, 84, 63, 37, 51, 49, 65 is that 
which annoys; my 74, 35, 82, 22, 58, 40 is 
characterized by strength or force; my 
69, 9, 75, 79, 71 is worn out. 

‘*Dorotuy Q.” 


DIAMONDS. 


I. 1, In Peru; 2, to entangle; 3, 
matched; 4, one wholoves his country; 5, 
a disease in hawks; 6, a fleet animal; 7, 
in Switzerland. 

II. 1, in Peru, 2, a dandy; 3, a member 
of areligious order; 4, a variety of dog; 
5, having a pate; 6,a color; 7, in Switzer- 
land. 

ANAGRAM. 
BEARDS MUST NEVER BE 0’ER IT. 


[The letters in the foregoing word 
may be rearranged, so as to spell the 
name of an American general. ] 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


I am composed of forty-nine letters, 
and am a quotation from the works of 
Confucius. 

My 30, 8, 43, 25is fastens; 4, 37, 39, 16, 
19 is a poisonous reptile; 6, 15, 48, 2, 42, 
36 is a strong desire for drink; 34, 21, 18, 
29,49 is to speak of with pride; 26, 32, 
45, 10, 14, 41 is to consecrate; 17, 3, 12, 
29, 7 is unwilling to goon; 23, 40, 13 is 
distorted; 22, 44, 24, 11, 1, 46, 9 is bor- 
ders with loose or raveled edges; 28, 27, 5, 
47, 32, 35, 31, 33 is liquid in small quan- 
tity. HEsTER H. 


LETTER PUZZLE. 


By starting at the right letter, and 
then taking a letter at regular intervals, 
there can be spelled out the phrase in 
which Emerson described Carlyle. 


CATARACT— ATTRACT—TOU RS—BICEPS — 
SHOD—ATOMIC—M Y—NEVER—FEW—FLIGH- 


TY—THOMAS—ON—CRADLE—SHOES—LUCID 
BANANAS — A-—-CUTS — STOMACH — CON— 
HARMS—SEVENTY—TWO. 


ZIGZAG. 


The zigzag, beginning at the upper, 
left-hand letter, will spell a name some- 
times given to a very long river. 

Reading across; 1, A topic on which a 
person writes; 2, ignominy; 3, a spot; 4, 
the body of acolumn; 5, a letter of the 
Greek alphabet; 6, foam; 7, an inferior 
kind of tea; 8, understanding; 9, to un- 
twist; 10, to calculate; 11,a very thin 
cake; 12, a small crustacean highly 
prized for food; 13, an island called by 
Disraeli ‘‘the little military hothouse’’; 
14, to be loquacious; 15, old and worn 
out; 16, a large and bright constellation; 
17, to dilate. Ss. S: W. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 18. 


Zigzag.—Battle of Waterloo. 1, bulk; 2, park; 3, 
moth; 4, dolt; 5, hilt; 6, dean; 7, open; 8, afar; 9, 
newt; 10, coma; 11, path; 12, head; 13, rage; 14, 
alar; 15, flog; 16, polo. 

Triple Acrostic.—From 1 to 8, Idlewild (N. P. 
Willis); 9 to 16, Gadshill (Dickens); 17 to 24, Frog- 
more. From 1 to g, etc., incog., delta, laird, exits, 
witch, Iceni, loyal, devil; 9 to 17, etc., gruff, arbor, 
ditto, swing, Hiram, image, lunar, levee. 
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Sales 


Prove that the people have an abiding confidence in the 
great blood purifying and curative powers of 


FHood’s 


Sarsaparilla 
The best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 
’ j are the favorite cathartic. The 
Hood s Pills are gentle in action and yet thor. 


ough and efficient. Cure headache, biliousness, indi- 
gestion, constipation and all liver ills. 


Duxbak 











e 
is the name 
of the Se: : 
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dl BIAS 
VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDING 


that is rainproof and sheds water. It 
wears—like the other S. H. & M.’s and 
does not turn gray like the cheap kinds. 
Put it on your traveling and sea-side gowns 
If your dealer will not 
supply you we will. 
Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 


“* Home Dressmaking Made Easy,’’ a new 72 page 
book by Miss Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ 
i Journal, giving valuable points, mailed for 


S. H. & M. Co., P. O, Box 599, N. Y. City. 








The Cyclist’s Necessity. 





POND'S 


WILL CURE CUTS, BURNS, 
BRUISES, WOUNDS, SPRAINS, 
SUNBURN, CHAFINGS, IN- 
SECT BITES, ALL PAIN, 
AND INFLAMMATIONS. 


USED INTERNALLY AND EXTERNALLY. 


GENUINE IN OUR 
BOTTLES ONLY, BUFF 
WRAPPERS, SEE OUR 
NAME, POND'S EXTRACT 
CO., NEW YORK, 

76 FirtH AVENUE, 


EXTRACT 


USE POND’S EXTRACT OINTMENT FOR PILES. 


Sent by mail on receipt of 50 cts. 








PHOTOGRAPHIC 
EVERYTHING 


NEW STORE—Convenient 
NEW STOCK—Complete 

NEW PRICES—Lowest 

NEW IDEAS from everywhere 
NEW APPARATUS of all makers 
NEW SUPPLIES of old staples 


The Scovill & Adams Co., of New York 
Nos. 60 and 62 East lith St. 
(Five doors from B’way) 
Send 35 cents for a sample number of The 
Photographic Times, containing about 100 
handsomé photographic illustrations. 








+ You might just as well 


try to blow around a weather vane as to help some 
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= people by pointing out the right way. 
won't see it. 
prove to them that it’s the 
easiest way, and the safest, 
and cheapest, they won't walk 
in it, 


They 


Even if you 


But this isn't so with all. It’s 
only a few, comparatively. 
We're not complaining. 


There are millions of women who have seized on Pearline’s 
way of washing—glad to save their labor, time, clothes, and 


money with it. 


Most women don’t need much urging when 


they fully understand all the help that comes with Pearline. 5 
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i Qun-Lanocwe Fe 


Possesses in the highest degree the entire active iG of Peruvian Bark. Endorsed by the medical faculty 


2s the best remedy for FEVER AND AGUE, MALARIA, 


'OORNESS OF THE BLOOD 


GENERAL DEBILITY and WasTING 


DIszAsEs; INCREASES THE APPETITE, STRENGTHENS THE NERVES, and builds up the entire system. Paris; 


Rue Dreuot. 


New York; E. FOUGERA & CU., 26-30 N. William St. 





‘TRAVEL, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 





|The Land of the Midnight Sun. 


Cruise of the OHIO, the largest and finest steam 
yacht in the world, built by the Cramps and sailing un - 
der the American Flag. Leaves New York June 2th, 
96, for England, Russia, Finland, Denmark, Sweden 
Norway, the North Cape, Spitzbergen, stopping at Bodo 
to witness the total eclipse of the sun. Lectures on as 
tronomy by leading astronomers en route. 

European tours June 6th and July ist. 

THE THOMAS FOREIGN TOURIST CO., 
1715 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
L. LL. COLLVER, N. E. Agent, 
306 Washington St., Boston, Mess. 


“Where Times 


are Prosperous” 


SPEND YOUR 
SUMMER VACATION IN THE 


Rocky Mountains 


TAKE THE... 


ROCK 











bem, 
ISLAND 3 Si! 


ROUTE * or Pueblo. 


ONLY DIRECT LINE TO COLORADO 
SPRINGS, MANITOU anv PIKES’ PEAK 


‘ HOURS QUICKER TIME TO 








CRIPPLE CREEKetosceeees 
which should be included in your trip, 
and an investigation of the resources 
of this place may well repay your visit. 


Tourist Dictionary Address JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Sent Free... Gen’l Pass. Agent, 
Apply for it. CHICAGO. 
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MII) FOr purity....-eecseeees 
For cleansing power.. 
For taking out dirt... 
For dissolving grease. 
For saving clothes..... 
For preserving hands. 

These are some of 


the reasons why 
*¢ SUNLIGHT *” 
Soap has the largest 
sale in the world, and 
has been awarded 
TWENTY-SEVEN 
GOLD MEDALS 


and other honors. 
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Lever Bros., Ltd., Hudson & 
Harrison Sts., New York. 


"SUNLIGHT SOAP. 
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SHUR Hen. enews our 


Hair Palling, why Tvizense, Oe. pr oe Bend to 
J icaden Supply Co, 851 Broadway, N.Y. ‘you Lats Boow anv Kus Cons Paar 
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o PISO’S CURE FOR 
bv RES WHER FLSE FAI 





h Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 


My time, Sold by druggists. 4 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


Entered at the New York Post Office as Second- 
Class Mail Matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 


One number (one week) ro cents. 


Oae month.......... $ 25) Six months..........§ 3 
Three months....... 75 | Nine months 
Four months........ 1 00 | One year........+++- r 


CLUB RATES. 


Two years to one subscriber.........+0+0.++e00+ $5 00 
One year each to two subscribers.........+++++ 5 00 
Three years to one subscriber..........++.0008+ 7 00 
Three subscribers one year each..........++++. 7 00 
Four years to one subscriber........++.eeeeeees 8 50 
Four subscribers one year each........--+-0++ 8 50 
Five years to one subscriber.........00.-+++0+- 10 00 
Five subscribers one year each..........00..06s 10 00 


In Clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 
Copies, 10 cents. 
To clergymen $2.00 a year. 
The above rates are invariable. 
7 ' 
Names and remittance must accompany 
each club. 


Single copies over 6 months old, 25 cents. 
“TRIAL TRIP,” one month, 25 cents. 


THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to sub- 
scribers after their paid time has expired. 
We will, however, take pleasure in con- 
tinuing the paper to any subscriber who 
does not find it convenient to remit at the 
expiration of his subscription, upon re- 
ceiving a request to that effect. 





POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in 
the Universal Postage Union $1.56 a year 
additional. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week 
or two previous to the expiration of their 
subscriptions, in order to receive their 
papers uninterruptedly. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
periodicals in connection with THE INDE- 
PENDENT, Can Save money by writing for 
our Clubbing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, Capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street, New York City, 
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Work Indoors and Out. 


The Work and Pay of Com- 
positors. 
BY MARY DEMAREST. 


Amonc the many branches of industry 
open alike to men and women, the work 
of typesetting commends itself as espe- 
cially adapted to woman’s deftness and 
skill. Easy of execution, mechanically 
considered, there is enough of brain work 
about it to free it from the dreary monot- 
tony of those pursuits which involve mere 
manual labor only, and it is not so weari- 
some as to overtax her sometimes small 
strength. 

Tothe young woman fresh from high 
school, with her mind stored with a varied 
stock of book knowledge, and her heart 
full of high resolves, the composing room 
offers a fair field, tho perhaps, during the 
initiative period, a somewhat prosy one, 
for putting to practical use much of what 
she has acquired. For she finds that all 
she knows of spelling, punctuation, cap- 
italization, paragraphing, grammar — 
anything and everything, in fact, that 
she has learned about the construction 
and use of her ownand other languages— 
is of use to her sooner or later. Indeed, 
as time goes on, it comes to pass that 
almost every branch of study which she 
has pursued at school is, at one time or 
another, laid under contribution to aid 
her in the better prosecution of her work. 

But while a liberal education is helpful 
to a compositor, it is not absolutely nec- 
essary, tho it goes without the telling 
that the more one knows in a general 
way the better work one can do. For in- 
stance, a fair knowledge of geography 
is invaluable when working on a book of 
travels written (as is frequently the case 
with books on any subject) in an almost 
illegible hand; even a slight acquaintance 
with the names of artists, authors, etc., 
and their productions, is equally useful; 
and so on through the whole category of 
general information. 

While all this is true, it is surprising 
how well persons of very ordinary ability 
and having almost no education succeed in 
earning a livelihood as compositors. Of 
course they do their work in a mechan- 
ical way, and, often making up in speed 
what they lack in intelligence, area great 
trial to the patience of both foreman and 
proof-reader. 

Between these two grades of workers is 
the great middle class, composed of per- 
sons who, possessing a large degree of 
native intelligence and quick perceptions, 
and having received a fair common-school 
education, have from necessity or choice, 
joined the great army of wage-earners. 
Inthe printing office, as in all trades and 
professions, the mass of the work is done 
by this middle class. Tho their educa- 
tion at the outset is limited, they find 
large opportunities for improvement and 
mental development in the composing 
room, which, as a school, is unexceled. 
There one sits at the feet of men and 
women of large intellectual powers and 
high attainments; and constant contact 
with great minds, through the medium of 
their writings, which comes to the com- 
positor in the form of ‘‘copy,’’ brings 
her unconsciously under an educating 
and elevating influence of no mean 
order. Almost daily she adds to her 
store some fresh fact, some new theory. 
The discussions of the ologies and isms 
of her own and other times opens a large 
door to her, and the boundary of her men- 
tal horizon becomes enlarged; she learns 
to think for herself, and to judge of the 
opinions of others. 

The reason why more compositors do 
not rise above the level of mediocrity is, 
perhaps, intimated in what we shall say 
below. : 

The work of typesetting offers nothing 
in the way of fame to the would-be com- 
positor. Pre-eminence in point of excel- 

lence of workmanship receives but slight 
recognition even within .the small circle of 
one’s fellow-workers. Occasionally the 
name of a particularly swift compositor is 





bandied about in the dailies as a nine 


days’ wonder and then forgotten; the dest 
do not enjoy even that short-lived notori- 
ety. 

To the beginner in a printing office it 
seems as if the controlling motive among 
the workers was not so much the attain- 
ment of excellence as the making of 
money; and of too many this is true, 
largely because there is nothing to strive 
for in the way of advancement, except, 
perhaps, the possibility of some day being 
able to read proof; and many find that it 
pays better, at the time at least, to put 
speed before excellence, for speed in- 
sures large money returns, while a con- 
scientious effort to reach the top round of 
the ladder as regards the quality of work 
done involves much expenditure of time, 
hence pecuniary loss. Even while this is 
true, there are some who are actuated by 
a real desire to do the best work that can 
be done, and strive for the attainment of 
that end, even tho they find it less profit- 
able. To such the consciousness of hav- 
ing acted well their part brings no small 
satisfaction, and is ample compensation 
for any pecuniary loss they may have 
sustained in living up 10 the high ideal 
they have set up for themselves. 

How much can be earned? Well, the 
amount varies considerably, according to 
the kind of work, the speed of the work- 
er, and the price paid. Some work is 
much more remunerative than others— 
open matter, such as conversation, poe- 
try, etc., paying best. Tabulated matter 
is also good, as much of it commands a 
double price. As to the actual amount 
paid for work, this varies in the different 
offices. In those where the scale of 
prices set by the Typographical Union is 
used as a standard compositors receive 
40 cents per 1,000 ems for what is called 
straight matter; an extra price is paid for 
difficult or tedious work, for extremely 
narrow matter, and so on. In some 
offices but 35 cents per 1,000 ems is paid 
for straight matter, in others still less, 25 
cents being the minimum. Five or six 
thousand ems (there are 2,088 ems in 
this column) is considered a fair day’s 
work for the average compositor, which, 
calculated on the basis of eight hours’ 
work a day, and a running price of 35 
cents per 1,000 ems, foots up an income 
of about $12 a week. Of course the 
swiftest ones earn much more than this, 
and there are many whoearn less. The 
hours per diem spent at the case are not 
the same inall offices. In many composi- 
tors are required to work but eight hours 
a day, in others nine, and in some ten. 
Under pressure of extra work longer 
hours are sometimes necessary. This 
rarely occurs except in newspaper offices. 

Is ita healthy occupation? Yes; none 
more so. Of course, as in all work 
which involves more or less monotony of 
motion and routine, the strain on the 
nervous system is considerable, but not 
greater than in many other callings. It 


is not so cleanly as typewriting, and is- 


more confining than teaching (as regards 
hours); butitis less wearing than either. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Bug Bacteriology. 
BY GEO. E. WALSH. 


Now that warm weather is here the 
noxious insects are beginning their wide- 
spread operation in destroying the fruit, 
vegetable and grain crops ofthe country; 
and science is exerting itself to bring 
them under control by a method so novel 
that it is worth describing. The numer- 
ous insecticides, poisonous sprays and 
washes that have been so carefully elab- 
orated by the experts of the Department 
of Agriculture are likely to be supplanted 
by the simple disease germs of the lab- 
oratory. Last ‘year the«work of inocu- 
lating bugs and insects with disease 
germs was carried on experimentally, but 
this season it is to be put into practical 
operation on a large scale. While the 
Department of Agriculture is interested 
in the work, Professor Snow, of the State 
University of Kansas, is recognized as the 
chief leader in the crusade. Last year 
he sent out consignments of sick bugs to 
over three thousand farmers in his State; 
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but this year they will be sent to farmers 
in every part of the country who apply 
for them. 

The business is simply one of exchang- 
ing well bugs for sick ones. The farmer 
gathers the insects that are most destruct- 
ive to his crops and forwards them alive 
to the Chancellor of the Kansas State 
University. These are then inoculated 
with a disease that spreads rapidly from 
one insect to another, and then when the 
germs have become thoroughly estab- 
lished they are returned to the sender. 
The farmer takes his consignment of 
sick bugs and turns them loose upon his 
grains, potatoes, vegetables or fruits. 
The result is that the diseased bugs soon 
scatter the germs of theirsickness among 
all the others of their kind, and their 
ranks are quickly decimated by a horrible 
plague. The insects die by the thou- 
sands, and in a short time it is expected 
that the fields will be cleared of all the 
noxious insects. . 

Each species of insects, however, re- 
quire separate treatment, for the disease 
that kills off the chinch bug does not in- 
jure the grain louse, the red spider, the 
aphis or scores of other destructive crea- 
tures. The destruction of the noxious 
insects by means of inoculation is, conse- 
quently, a science that must be enlarged 
as carefully as the science of insecticides. 
It was demonstrated years ago that while 
Paris green and London purple might 
destroy the potato bug, it had no effect 
upon the fungi of the peach yellows or 
the spores of the plumcurculio. So with 
the germs of the new diseases of bugs. 
They must be classified and experiment- 
ed with until the remedy for each class 
of insects is found. 

The chinch bug has been the most 
ruinous insect to Kansas crops; and, con- 
sequently, more attention has been given 
to this creature in that State than any 
other. In 1865 the first great plague of 
the chinch bugs appeared in the Kansas 
fields, and they multiplied so rapidly 
that armies numbering hundreds of mil- 
lions swept across the country. It looked 
for atime as if nothing would ever stop 
their progress; but then suddenly, at the 
very hight of their victorious march, a 
disease appeared among them, and they 
died by the thousands. A _ veritable 
black plague swept through the vast 
hordes and destroyed them so effectually 
that it seemed as if every one was swept 
out of existence. This epidemic of sick- 
ness has appeared several times among 
the chinch bugs, showing that they are 
susceptible to the poisonous germs of 
some hideous disease. In 1871 the bugs 
had recovered from their first serious 
setback; and they had increased so in 
numbers that they spread over the fields 
of seven States and destroyed about $40,- 
000,000 worth of grain. Then they sub- 
sided again a little; but revived three 
years later, and devoured at least $70,- 
000,000 worth of corn, wheat, oats and 

similar grains in one summer. 

The farmers became desperate and 
many left their homes, abandoning rich 
farms to seek fortunes in a State not pes- 
tered by chinch bugs. But now these de- 
structive creatures have appeared in 
nearly every State of the Union; and they 
may be found onthe Atlantic and Pacific 
borders as well as in the great central 
grain-growing States. Their greatest de- 
struction, however, has been confined to 
the large wheat and corn belts. It may 
be to prevent a disastrous plague to all 
the farmers of the county to find a reme- 
dy for the chinch bug. 

The disease germs that were obtained 
from the sick bugs during their last 
epidemic have been carefully preserved 
and cultivated artificially. These disease 
germs are kept through the winter in 
sealed glass jars, and whenthe first bugs 
of the season appear they are inoculated 
withthe poison. As the farmers send in 
their healthy bugs they are put in with 
the colony of diseased ones, and then 
shipped back to the farm. The fungus 
which causes the disease is a small, pe- 
culiar one, and is scientifically described 
as Sporotrichium globuliferum. When 
it obtains a foothold upon the body of a 
bug it literally eats it up, and it is so vola- 
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tile that the wind can carry the spores 
around inthe air. Probably more bugs 
are given the disease in this way than by 
coming into actual contact with the sick 
insects. In a short time the infected 
bugs begin to sicken and die, and their 
bodies are covered with a white mold. 
Whatever bug approaches this dead car- 
cass is sure to get some of the spores, and 
in time all within a radius of twenty feet 
will be apt to inhale some of the floating 
spores. As the bugs lie in numbers the 
air becomes literally impregnated with 
the floating spores, and it is dangerous 
for a chinch bug to appear anywhere in 
the vicinity. 

The question of how these multiplying 
disease germs may affect the health of 
the farmers has been anxiously consid- 
ered by many living in the country. If 
the poisonous germs slay the bugs by the 
millions, will they not in time injure hu- 
man beings who breathe them? For a 
long time farmers had a prejudice against 
employing the diseased chinch bugs on 
this account, and several sensational re- 
ports to the effect that people had been 
made sick by the germs frightened many 
farmers. But the scientists in charge of 
the work have demonstrated beyond 
doubt that the spores, so deadly to the 
bugs, are perfectly harmless to human 
beings, and that they may be breathed 
with impunity all day and night. With 
this prejudice removed, the introduction 
of the sick bugs will be more general than 
ever before. 

But this new field of bacteriology is not 
to be confined tothe annihilation of the 
chinch bugs. The Department of Agri- 
culture has had men in the field collecting 
reliable information on the subject, and 
even making experiments with other kinds 
of destructive insects. The cabbage worm 
is one of the most injurious insects that 
give trouble and anxiety to the market 
gardeners of the north and south. This 
worm is a large green caterpillar that de- 
stroys the cabbage leaves rapidly during 
their growing period. In Florida they 
eat up large fields of early cabbages in 
spite of all the poisons and traps that the 
gardeners can set for them. It is esti- 
mated that they eat up and injure beyond 
repair several millions of dollars’ worth 
of cabbages, cauliflowers and Brussels 
sprouts every season. It has been found 
that this worm has an enemy more dead- 
ly than the poisons of the farmer. The 
spores of a disease appear upon the 
bodies of the creatures, and gradually 
spread so that the bright green of the 
worms turns into a dull, dead brown. 
Decay and death soon follow this period. 

The worms affected by this disease 
have been studied carefully by the sci- 
entists in the employ of the Agricultural 
Department, and it has been found that 
the disease can be spread easily among 
the worms. In a pailful of cabbage 
worms, with every indication of activity 
and health, one sick caterpillar was 
placed, and within two days every crea- 
ture had been attacked by the epidemic. 
The whole collection of worms were dead 
within three days after the sick one was 
introduced among them. 

Professor Galloway, of the Depart- 
ment, has been chiefly employed in study- 
ing the bacterial disease of the cabbage 
worms, and he has succeeded in produc- 
ing myriads of the small germs in beef tea. 
The spores of this peculiar disease are 
not known to float about in the wind as 
those of the chinch-bug epidemic; but 
there is another way to introduce the 

germs among worms. When the cultures 
are produced by the millions it is pro- 
posed to dilutethe liquid with some warm 
solution favorable totheir growth,and then 
have this sprinkled over the cabbages in 
the fields. Any worm that comes in contact 
with the liquid, or eats of the leaves 
tainted by it, will take into its system the 
deadly germs of the epidemic. This meth- 
od, if it proves successful in practice, will 
be far more satisfactory than the present 
expensive one of spraying the plants with 
poisons. The sprayings at present have 
to be done several times during the sea- 
son, and even then the worms are left in 
more orlzss numbers. At the best it is 
only a protective way of saving the cab- 
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bages and not one of annihilation to the 
insects. 

Another insect that is working great 
damage to the crops of this country is the 
bollworm of the cotton fields in the South. 
So destructive is this creature that its ap- 
pearance excites the prices of stocks in 
Wall Street more than the reports of trade 
depression. When the bollworms appear 
in great numbers in the cotton fields then 
cotton jumps up several points, and keeps 
advancing in proportion to the progress 
of the worms. If they are not headed off 
by the farmers they will nearly destroy 
the crop, and cause a famine in cotton. 
Modern insecticides cannot reach the boll- 
worm, as it is hidden inside of the cotton; 
and some bacterial disease that will kill 
the insect would be a blessing to half the 
country. Special efforts are being made 
to-day to introduce some disease among 
the bollworms that will annihilate them, 
and unless these have some measure of 
success cotton-growing in parts of the 


South must be abandoned. The bollworm) 


seems to have migrated from the cotton 
fields of Mexico, and is slowly advancing 
northward. At present its greatest rav- 
ages are in the fields of Texas. It has 
been suggested that the only sure way to 
stop its northward progress is to prohibit 
the cultivation of cotton on a belt of land 
just north of their appearance. As they 
travel only along the line of the cotton 
fields this might stop their advance for the 
present, and save the cotton fields of 
Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, and the 
Carolinas. 

So far no fungus has been found that 
attacks the bollworm; but the latest dis- 
covery in insect bacteriology is a fungus 
that destroys the common white grub. 
This insect does untold damage to our 
crops in various parts of the country, and 
it will be a decided advantage to our 
farming interests if the creature can be 
exterminated. The curious feature of 
this fungous growth is that it attacks the 
grub and practically transforms the grub 
into a vegetable growth; that is, it eats 


out the life of the grub and obtains suffi-. 


cient nourishment from it to become 
established in the soil as a fungous sort of 
plant. It continues to grow long after 
the grub is dead, and sends up a mush- 
room sort of a stalk that scatters spores 
around to destroy more grubs. In this 
way the curious precess of a vegetable 
fungus destroying animal life to multiply 
its own species benefits the farmer, and 
enables science to build up a new system 
of insect destruction. 
New YorK City. 


Poultry Notes. 
BY JOHN W. CAUGHEY. 


Durinc hot weather I consider it a good 
plan to build a few movable roosting 
boards outside the henhouse, shutting 
the flock out each evening, compelling 
them to roost outside until late in the 
fall; the result will be less vermin to 
fight, the hens will lay better, and the 
night air will be more healthful than the 
odor of a close house. I know of a num- 
ber of prominent breeders of poultry who 
practice this each season and are well 
convinced it is practical and beneficial. 


There is much that a flock of hens need 
in broken seashells. If you can buy 
them by the barrel and keep them in 
boxes in the laying house you will see 
that they like them by the frequency with 
which you are required to fill up the empty 
boxes. The shells should be broken as 
fine ascorn. Along any part of the sea- 
coast you can get all you can haul away 
free of charge; but there are those who 
are not able to do this; many dealers in 


. fowls and poultry supplies in the large 


cities can supply them cheaply. The 
salty flavor that the seashell contains is 
relished by fowls, and the lime and alkali 
make it a very necessary adjunct to the 
gritty substances they require. 


Coops where young chicks are brooded 
should be wind-tight, but never air-tight. 
They must be properly ventilated to keep 
their occupants in good health, yet not 
exposed to all kinds of changeable weath- 
er, as one extreme is as bad as the other. 








As soon as the brood is let out on a sunny 
morning for exercise, it is wise to turn 
the coop up to the sun and air for some 
time, whitewash with strong lime and 
carbolic acid the inside. A layer of 
earth or sand is nice asa covering for 
the bottom of the coop, giving the chicks 
something to scratch in. If hay or straw 
is put in, sometimes a little baby chick 
gets under it, and the old hen, before she 
is aware of it, tramples its tender life out. 


The actual value of thorough-bred poul- 
try can be pretty accurately estimated by 
the number of points each willscore under 
a capable judge. Take, for example, 
Barred Plymouth Rocks; if an ordinary 
specimen, pure bred, yet free from stand- 
ard qualifications, they should bring from 
$1 to $2 each. A $3 bird should score 
85 to 87 points; $4 should buy one scoring 
from 88 to 89 points; $5 should obtain a gc- 
point bird which is considered first class; 
$6 to $8 will buy one scoring 91 points; 
a 92-point specimen will cost $10, a 93- 
point $15; $25 buys a 94 point bird, while 
$50 to $100 is frequently paid for birds 
scoring 95 points, and such birds are rather 
rare. It is as difficult to produce a 90-point 
Barred Plymouth Rock as a 92 or 93 
white variety. The same principle is 
applicable to any other varieties of color- 
ed and pure white plumage. The fore- 
going estimates will enable you to form a 
very fair estimate of the true value of 
show specimens. ; 


Missouri is said to be the greatest tur- 
key-raising State in the Union. The 
annual holiday crop is estimated at be- 
tween 2,000,000 and 3,000,600 turkeys, 
showing what a great interest is taken in 
this useful and noble fowl. If turkeys 
are handled carefully they are not hard 
to raise. The first six weeks of the young 
poult’s life is the critical period, and re- 
quires good, dry and moderately warm 
quarters; also such food as may be con- 
ducive to gradual and thorough develop- 
ment. 

CLEVELAND, O. 


How to Eat Bananas. 
BY ASCHAM FOLLANSBEE, 


THE banana yields more food to the 
acre than any other plant, and yet it disa- 
grees with no end of Northern stomachs. 
This is because we eat it the wrong way. 
But the wife of a missionary to the tropics 
tells the glad tidings from heathen shores 
of how to eat a banana. When you have 
stripped off the willing rind, just scrape 
off the stringy and hairy coat that lies be- 
neath the rind, and you may eat your ba- 
nana without tasting it all the rest of the 
day. To eat that flannel undershirt of 


the fruit is like eating the same garment 


of a missionary. Any cannibal would 
know better. Or it is like swallowing the 
wooly coat of a peach. Boys and other 
barbarians may have stomachs which can 
stand it; but the gentle pagan of the In- 
dies knows better than to do this with his 
banana. 
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Restores Natural Color 


“My hair began turning gray and 
falling out. I tried many remedies. 
but obtained no satisfaction until f 
used Ayer’s Hair Vigor. One bottle 


restored my hair to its natural color 


and_fullness.’”?— Mrs. HeERZMANN, 
359 East 68th st., New York City. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, 
"u.0-.4. 





2, 


Never was there a greater 
. popular mistake 
than the notion that the whiter 
the bread, the better. Just the 
reverse is true. The mineral food 
elements in wheat are dark, and 
a flour containing them cannot 
be white. The 


> Fine Flour ot the 
3 Entire Wheat 


as ground by the 
Franklin Mills 
contains the full 
complement of 
brain, bone, nerve 
and muscle food. 
Lay aside old ideas 
—ask your grocer 
for it to-day, and 
be properly nourished. 
If your grocer does not keep it 


send us his name with your order 
—we will see that you are supplied. 


BRAN NIN ZN 2S ANS ANNES A AS ZALES NAS AA 





See that the Flour ordered bears 
our label ; avoid substitutes, 


> 
Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, N. Y. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


DAIRY or “BABY” 


Cream Separator Catalogue No. 246 








Cream Separator Comparisons. 





“FACTS FROM USERS.” 


Three brand-new publica- 
tions constituting an education 
in up-to-date ‘‘separatorology.” 





One or all cheerfully sent on application 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
74 Cortlandt Street, New York. 











BUFFALO LITHIAWATER 


Springs 1 and 2. In 

Rev. EDWARD HINES, of the Synod of N. C.:—‘‘For 
‘wen ne I have suffered from a distressing form of 
INDIGESTION, which very much affected | general 
health and required, at all times, the greatest circum- 
spection as to my diet. I was, at the same time, subject 
to attacks of NERVOUS HEADACHE, which came on 
with great regularity about every two weeks, each attack 
incapacitating me for from twoto three days for any 

labor. Two years ago I visited the 
BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS 
of Virginia, using the water of SPRING NO. 1, for six 
(6) ore ight 8) weeks, and with results so beneficial that 
before leaying the Springs I was able to eat without 
—- whatever was placed before me, and with the 
isa, rance of my dyspeptic trouble there was also a 
cessation of the attacks of Nervous Headache, and I 
om now. in the enjoyment of better health than for years 
ore.”” 


This Water is for sale by druggists generally, or in cases of one dozen 
Springs. Descriptive pamphlets sent free to any address. 





Nervous Indigestion. 

Rev. ABRAM JAEGER, D.D., formerly of the Dio- 
cese of Ohio, and former Professor in Kenyon College, 
Ohio: “ After having suffered for years from a severe 
form of DYSPEPSIA, I became subject to attacks of 
Rheumatism. The remedies used for this trouble great- 
ly aggravated my Dyspepsia, and I was reduced toa 
most distressing condition. My stomach became highly 
irritable, rejected everything—medicine, food and drink. 
Common drinking water could not be retained in the 
smallest quantity. I was put on 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


SPRING NO. 2, which acted like magic. Not only was 
the distressing nausea prompt yoo but my diges- 
tion was perfectly restored. The Rheumatic affection 
was much bénefited. I regard this Water as an admir- 
able tonic and invigorator.” 

half-galion bottles, £5.00 f. o. b. at the 
Springs open for guests from June 15th to October Ist. 


PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA, 





On the Atlantic and Danville Railroad. _ 


an . In every ¢ a bottle of liquid Sozodont (use 
Both Liquid and Powder. daily), a oop go Sosodont powder (ue twice 


a week). 





‘o other dentifrice so complete, so safe, 





so certain to give the best results, 





TeEETHSBREATH. 





A sample of liquid Sozopont by mail, provided you mention this publication and send three cents 


tage, 
Cit 


for 
York City, 


ddress the Proprietors of Sozodont, Hatt & RuckEL, Wholesale Druggists, New 
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JAEGER 


Spring and Summer Underwear. 


We have added this year various articles apper- 
taining principally to the popular and fashionable rec- 
reations of the day—such as all-wool taffeta Outing 
Shirts, d'tto with patent draught-proof chest opening, 
rendering them especially suitable for Wheelmen; also 
Bicycle and Golf Stockings, Sweaters, etc. 

We keep nothing but All Weel Goods, of the very 
finest quality ; and as Woolen Underwear possesses in a 
peculiar degree the property of absorbing perspiration 
and keeping the skin dry and cool, the importance of it 
for Summer Wear cannot be overestimated. 


Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System Co., 
176 sth Ave., below 23d St., New York. 
Bee bette 


VIM pom 


said 






DON’T :. 


pebble 


SLIP - 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co, 


Boston. New York. Chicago. Cleveland. 





Denver. San Francisco. 


BWVVVVVVTVA 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 


The Family Wash ee aa —— RELIABLE. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


A WHOLE LIBRARY OF 
BICYCLE INFORMATION 


The Columbia vSinibans is not a mere 
price-list. It gives convincing reasons 
why all who love pleasure and comfort in 
bicycling should select 








STANDARD OF THE WORLD 


Your knowl f 
S100 eer wrosite: oj pioe 


te all alike jing this interesting book. 





Free from the Columbia agent or by 
mail from us for two 2-cent stamps. 


POPE Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 








GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
Call and inspect the newly invented patent Grand 
Pianosin Upright Form. Also for sale for cash or 
on instalments a large assortment ~ nearly new 
STEINWAY Grand, Upright and Square Pianos 
all warranted like their new Pianos. Also, second- 
_— Pianos of other make, in perfect order, at low 
gures. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St., 
__NEW YORK. 





B.S. WILTBERGER, 233 Ne 20st St., + Philadelphia, Pa. 
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QUINAS “LAROCHE 


_ The Great French Tonic. 





EVERYBODY WILL CELEBRATE 


the day with 


a display of 


UnXLD FIREWORKS. 


Public and 
Display. 


We carry 





shipment, 






Assorted Lots 


ranging in price 
from $5, $10, $25, 
$50 to $500, for 





ready packed for prompt 


FIREWORKS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
DECORATIONS 


Private 


the above 





AND 


Celebration Goods, 


BUNTING AND SILK FLAGS, 
LANTERNS, BALLOONS, Etc. 


Send for List of Aoetennte ond Catalogue. 


They always give Satistaction. Carefully se- 
lected by. an experienced party. 
“How to Use Fireworks,” accompany Each As- 
sortment, and can be found in Catalogue. 

Send your orders early and avoid the late rush. 


=~ Consolidated Fireworks Co. 


OF AMERICA, 


Manufacturers, Importers and Exporters, 
Nos. 9 and i Park Place, NEW YORK. 








Full directions 


July 2, 1896 


ESTERBROOK 2288 












| KEROSENE 
. KEEPS 
Py lisite. 


loconwotce REFLECTOR 

GREATEST LIGHT ON WHEELS 
4 EXTRA RED FRONT GLASS & A 
GOSSIMER fHoop WITH EACH LAMP » 


NICKEL349° BRONZE $450 
ALUMINUM $599 ar) 


HIGH-CLASS 
CEMETERY 
WORK. 


{t must not be supposed that the il- 
lustrations that we publish with our 
advertisements represent, necessarily, 
our most admirable designs. The fact 
is that those we print are intended 
chiefly as suggestions. We gladly 
send choice drawings, however, on 
application by those in want of high- 
class monuments. 














All our work is unique in character, 
being from designs by eur own art- 
ists and sculptors, 


Our price is not necessarily the low. 
est; but we guarantee our figures to 
be very low for the exclusively 
first quality work which we do. 

We manufacture from Westerly, 
Quincy, Barre, and all leading gran- 
ites, and as we sell direct to con- 


sumers, we save the latter all middlemen’s profits. Then, too, there is a decided advantage for the buyer in 
dealing with ene responsible firm for beth the manufacture ani the setting of a a 

All our work is on ye prone no charge me 3 made if not strictly according to contra 

Write us for list of cemetery work erected by us in all parts of the United States ond “Canada, also for de- 
signs and THe 8, 


HOMAS & MILLER, Quincy, Mass., U.S.A. 


THE BANNER BICYCLE LAMP 
$3.50 


Delivered anywhere 
in United States. 


ta 


aS 


- aL 
Dain aM 64 ba Lape ROE € 








Throws a powerful, broad light, 
and by special arrangement of 







lens illuminates ground to 


perfection. 


| Wind Proof. 

aa Will not Jolt Out. 

| No Solder to Melt. 

All Parts Removable. 

| Fills on Outside Oil Fount. 
Solid Brass, Heavily Nickeled, 
Will not Smoke Up. 

Easy to Take Apart. 

Easy to Put together. 

A Perfect Road IIluminant. 


Your dealer should have them; 
until he has will send, carriage 
paid, for $3.50 to any part of the 
United States. 


Burns Kerosene in 
cotton-packed fount. 
No splashing. 
5 1-2 inches high. 
Weight 12 ounces. 
Handsome Jewell 
side lights. 
No more wick drop- 
ping. Our patent 


locking device is a 
positive preventive. 


PLUME & ATWOOD MANUFACTURING CO. 


New York. os 6 «6 Boston, -* °* °* © Chicago. 
FACTORIES: Waterbury and Thomaston, Conn. 


GOLD LAMPS FREE,’ , ~ Special to « The Independent” Readers. 
amps, finished in Mon- 


If you enjoy a cup of GOOD 
resented 
tana oN” ndies eoaing in TEA send this “ad” and 10c. in 


the best reading article on stamps, and we will mail you a 

Af Ly - 9 ings. 14 Ip. sample best T i imported, 
‘ 1 any you may 0 

M md avo two-cont stamps 5 lbs. fine Family Teas on re- 


ceipt of $2.50 and this “‘ad.” All 
ceive a pocket clothes- charges paid. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
 S.- P. O. Box 29. 81 and 88 VESEY STREET. 
ALADDIN’S | LAMP. NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 

BUILT TO BuR 
Sey ayy em, sy 6g 1ghU oe BoMURRY It Won’ T Go Ovr. 


The highest grade lamp at the lowest price. om <a OPTSE 
In nickel $3.00. . 


All Dealers. 
THE ALADDIN LAMP CO., 518 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 


Oggs-snee, 


Wick Lock 
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_, This ts not the woodérfal obe-hoss shay, . 


hep 








from the Pests BY BUYING 
A DOUGLAS SPRAYER, 


complete, except barrel. 
Bovecally adapted fi 
Green pate London le. 
Throws a tant stream. 

















| THE BEST ‘PAY THE BEST 

Poulet, seavenrasecn 
#1 SUDBURY or. ? Ww. & B. DOUGLAS, 
Bend Se. cod Se, stamp arene warn 00-page a ae 
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